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Art. I.—missionary SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


O P the manner in whicE the work of evangelization should 
be conducted, different views are taken. If the missiouary 
devote himself to the duty of communicating instruction to tbe 
rising race, it is deemed by some a relinquishment of the 
sacred office of the ministry; if he preach to the adult popula¬ 
tion where he is located, and visit distant cities, towns and 
villages, to caiTy to the people the bread of life, others affirm 
that instead of wandering about the country, he ought to stay 
at home and educate the young; he is never in the right place, 
never at the right work, and, to follow the advice of his numer¬ 
ous counsellors, must alter his course of action with every change 
of the moon. These censors may be dismissed without further 
notice, but persons of another class^ demand attention. Among 
those that object* to missionaries becoming school-masters, there are 
men who possess great talents, a devout spirit, and deep solicitude 
for the redemption of the pagan world, whose characters are 
adorned with every virtue, whom we must respect mid love, 
though unable to coincide in their opinions. We will endeavour 
to state with fairness, and as clearly as possible, the reasons 
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that l^ve led them to the conclusions to which they have 


come. 


They are to the following eff'ect. Among the Eomans and 
the Greeks, not two in a thousand knew the alphabet of their 
mother tongue, and among the Jews, the art of reading was 
little more widely spread; yet our Lord neither personally nor 
by. the agency of others instituted schools. The work he 
assigned the apostles was to publish in his name the tidings of 
redemption, and. that they understood this to be their work, 
may be reasonably mferred from the fact that they determined 
to know nothing among men, save Jesus Christ and him cruci¬ 
fied.*- The ministers who came after the apostles, appear to have 
taken the same views Jf their obligations. Nowhere do we 
find them teaching any branch of secular learning. As each 
a^, with all its necessities, was present to the omniscient mind 
of the Redeemer when he founded the Church, it may bo assumed 
that in prescribing the duties of the first ministers, he prescribed 
the duties of their successors to the end of time. For awakening 
the souls of men into spiritual life, hb appointed the preaching 
of the Word, and, till some peculiarity be discovered in the 
moral state or mental organization of a peoxde, it must be consi¬ 
dered as suitable and efficacious now as it was then. Tliat it 
||[.( SO, interesting proofs are afforded in every region of the 
pbbe. But human learning has no tendency to produce the 
same result. Was any man ever brought a step nearer heaven 
by knowing a little more than his neighbours of history, geo¬ 
graphy, or mathematics? Many persons among the Romans, 
the Greeks, and the Jews, distinguished for their talents and 
acquirements, contemned the doctrines of the Cross, and in every 
subsequent period such revilera have been numerous. Voltaire, 
Hume, and Gibbon are conspicuous examples of great leaniing 
being compatible with hostility to the Christian faith, of the 
pride of the intellect fostering the pride of the heart. 

As to teaching languages, literature, geography, logic, geology, 
mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, and political economy m 
a Christian way,—a plea which is often made to justify the 
time devoted to them,—it is p.rged that it is just as possible as 
doing any other worldly business in a Christian wav, as mending 
shoes, making bread, or churning butter in a Chiristian way; 
and is not more likely that young men by their seciuar 
studies will be prepared to receive gospel than that cobblers, 
pikers, and da^maids will by their occupations become pious; 


1 Cor. il 2* 
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for, though not necessarily unfriendly to Christmnityjif these 
labours are quite distinct from it. 

It is likewise stated that education would be carried on, were 
ministers to devote themselves entirely to their legitimate work. 
Both Hindus and Mohammedans go to missionary schools, not 
because they jprefer them to others, but because they can be 
prepared at a small expense to fill lucrative situations, and rise 
in life; for the sake of the secular learning to be obtained, they 
submit to listen TO the religious instruction which is given.* 
In this there is nothing peculiar, many people in other countries 
are governed by no higher motives, and in the same circum¬ 
stances would, it is to be feared, adopt a similar course. For 
instance, were an excellent classical, mathematical, and commercial 
academy opened by Roman Catholics in any city or town in 
England, at which the fees were only a tenth of the sum paid in 
Protestant institutions, it is probable, nay, almost certain, that 
notwithstanding the character of its religious teaching, it would 
command a large number of pupils, for generally speaking, 
parents feci a more lively interest in their children getting on 
in this world than in their preparation for the next. They would 
not wish them to believe the dogmas of popery, but, fully 
aware ot the danger of their doing it, they would run the risk 
for the sake of obtaining for them, on the lowest pecuniary 
terms, a good secular education.- The cheapness of the academy 
would be the secret of its success, and it is the secret of the 
success of the missionary schools in the cities and towns of 
India. Hindu parents, like others, arc influenced by worldly 
principles, and in securing temporal advantages pay as little 
regard to the lessons of the Vedas, as nominal Christians pay 
to the instruction of the Bible. They have no desire that their 
sons should become followers of the Redeemer, and wduld 
consider their conversion a great calamity, yet they willingly 
send them to missionary institutions, though they know Chris¬ 
tianity is daily taught, and there is consequently danger of their 
imbibing its spirit and renouncing the religion of Iheir fathers. 
The cause of this is the cheapness of the education that is 
afforded, which costs little more than a sixth of the amount paid 


* The impatience and restleesnees exhibited by heathen students in 
missionary schools while under Christian instruction were brought very 
recently before the Calcutta Missionary Conference, and how to, obviate 
them and produce a better state of feeling formed the subject of iufaiiy^ 
The Conference is composed of the clergy and laity of all orthodox portions 
of the Church. 
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in Government seminaries^ as may be seen in the following 
t able:— 


*• • 

Names of Schools. 

Monthly rate of 
schooling fees. 

Average rate. 

Averagf rate of the 
fees of the Calcutta 
Missionary Schools. 

Proportion which the 
fees of the Missionary 
Institutions bear to 
the fees of the Govern¬ 
ment Institution. 

Govebnment Institution.^ 

R8.As. P. 

Rs.A8.P, 

Rs.As.P. 


Presidency College*. 





Missionaby Schools. 





Institution of the Established 





Church of Scotland, 




TT 

College Department 




o 

c: 

School Department, 




.S3 

Ditto ditto . 


1 10 8 


.a 

Insbtntion at Bhowanipore of 




ixi 

the London Missionary So- 




O 

cioty. 





Tho four highest classes 

1 0 0 



II 

o 

The next four classes ... 

0 12 0 



r-< 

The remaining classes ... 


0 12 0 



Institution of the Free Church 




Ph 

of Scotland, 





College Department, ... 

3 8 0 



• 

o 

School Department, 




rH 

s 

Ditto ditto . 

■iVKiBf 

1 14 8 



Institution of the Church of 




W 

w 

England, 





• College Department ... 





School Department 


2 4 0 






1 10 4 



* W® informed that the fee is to be increased to Rs. 12, If the 
pupil in the general department; study also in the law department, he 
pays five rupees more, that is, Rs. IS a month. 

The fees of the Government colleges in the provincial cities and towns 
are less than in t^e metro^litan college, and this is likewise the case with 
refem<» ^ missionary spools, hut except the Serampore and Ohinsurah 
institutionB there are none attached to the missions of Ben^ of the same 
grade as those in Calcutta, consequently no fair comparison can be made 
petween these schools and the Government colleges located in 'their neigh> 
Dourhood, which, by a nnmerous staff and ample pecuniary moans, axe 
able to ,^ive their pupils a thorough education in nearly eveiy branch 
of leuning. In the Dacca Hooghly, Kishnaghur, Berhampore and Fatna 
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It is further argued that, even admitting education to be 
the legitimate work of ministers of the gospel located in 
heathen lands, the system generally adopted in the missionary 
schools of India is objectionable. Instruction is communicated 
not in the native, but in a foreign tongue. The vernacular of 
every counti^ is almost as necessary to the great body of the 
people, as the food they eat and the air they breathe, and 
but little less serviceable in accomplishing the purposes of life. 
In the domestic and social circles, in friendship and estrange- 
ment, in peace and war, in work and play, in buying, selling, 
and getting gain, in marrying and giving in marriage, indeed 
in all the affairs of this world and as regards those of the next, it 
is the channel of thought. Though in Europe, at the universities 
and the public and private schools, Greek and Latin are taught, 
and' a knowledge of them considered an essential part of a 
polite education, they are not made the medium of tuition, all 
instruction in literature, science and art, is given, in the 
vernacular. If the zealous Protestants of England resolved 
to diffuse the doctrines of the Reformation in iSrance by the 
means of schools, it is said, French would be employed in 
teaching the pupils; and if the Catholics of Spain laboured 
to bring Holland into the Church of Rome, Dutch would be 
used. If either adopted their own language, and not the 
vernacular of the coitntry as the. channel of communication, it 
would excite surprise. It is therefore asked, what satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for making a foreign tongue the medium 
of instruction in India? 

As the weekly subscriptions of the husbandmen, the artisans, 
and the Sunday school children of Great Britain form a large 
portion of the incoiftc of missionary societies, the question is 
raised, is it a right appropriation of these offerings to devote 
them to the diffusion of scientific and polite learning that Hin¬ 
dus and Mahommedans may be prepared for University degrees ? 
Is it in accordance with reason or Scripture to require the 
labouring poor, who live by the sweat of their brow, to con¬ 
tribute out of their scanty earnings towards the secular instruc¬ 
tion of persons who are able to pay for their education them¬ 
selves, some of whom ride to missionary schools in palanquins, 
gigs, and carriages ? 

Such, in substance, are the opinions of some gentlemen who 
take a deep interest in the spread of the Christian faith among 


Government colleges the fee is-9 rupees, in the two highest classes of the 
Bchool-depaitment it is Bs. 3, and in the remaining classes it varies, we 
are told, from Bs. 2 to Bs. l-8*0. 
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pagan nations, and contribute in a generous manner to the 
revenues of missionaiy societies. What can be advanced which 
may tend to modify these opinions ? 

That the work which the Saviour assigned the apostles was 
preaching the gospel, and that by preaching they understood 
addressing on the momentous affairs of the soul all classes of 
persona in the cities, towns, and villages to which Providence 
directed their steps, must be admitted; but their sacred 
calling did no| interdict business of a secular nature. The little 
which is recorded of their lives makes this very apparent. St. 
Paul, in order that he might not be chargeable to his converts, 
followed the craft of tent-making, with Christian friends at 
Corinth who were engaged in the same occupation*. As it 
cannot be supposed he was less obedient to the instructions of 
our Lord than his colleagues, we presume that he did not think 
those instructions, either expressly or by implication, condemned 
the course he adopted, but believed, that plying a mechanical 
art to gain a subsistence and defray the expense of his travels, in 
order that without cost he might spread abroad the news of 
salvation, was approved by his Divine Master, 

The justification of his course of action is found in the motive 
which influenced him to adopt it. This should be borne in mind 
in judging ministers who are engaged in the scholastic depart¬ 
ment of missitns. The handicraft which the apostle followed 
was not his primary object, but made subservient to it j nor is 
instruction in literature, philosophy, languages and science, the 
primary object of missionaries. Education in these branches is 
wanted and prized by the natives of India; it is therefore given 
to secure their attendance, that opportunities may be gained of 
making known to them the doctrines of redemption. 

The gospel and secular education are not opposed but friendly 
to each other; the former is the divine instrument of evangeliza¬ 
tion, and the latter an important human auxiliary. Secular 
learning loosens the affections of the people from the ancient 
superstitions of the land. As mathematics, natural, mental and 
moral philosophy, literature and science are taught in the higher 
classes of missionaiy institutions, it may be reasonably supposed 
that not a few become respectable scholars. The education which 
they receive has the difect tendency of showing the folly of 
Hinduisin, and ihe profound ignorance of its celebrated sages, so 
that a thorough change, respecting a religion which has been 
venerated from time immemorial, is eventually produced in the 
sentiments of a large portion of the pupils. They discover that 


* Acts xriii. 3. 
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the principles of true science and the records of authentic history 
falsify the tenets relating to these subjects which are contained 
in their Shlistras. This detection of error in history and science 
leads them to suspect the trjith of their own theology, to despise 
the dogmas of Brdhminism, and shake off the shackles which 
held their minds in bondage to a degrading and demoralizing 
superstition. Thus, with slow but sure step, they are led to 
abandon a religion, whose social and civil institutes stupify the 
understanding and harden the heart, whose pantheon contains 
personifications of every vice, and examples mike destruQtive 
than the plague; so far the influence of such education is benefi¬ 
cial, it disposes the mind to receive truth instead of eiTor on all 
subjects of human learning, and bringdrto light the gross absur¬ 
dities of a system which were fully believed to be eternal verities. 

Though now under the control of their parents, and therefore 
possessing very limited influence, cro long these young men 
will be placed in circumstances widely different, they will be 
the fathers and guardians of the next generation, and, infusing 
the knowledge derived from Western literature and science into 
the minds of their children, will cause the tide of opinion to 
run with an increasing swell against Hinduism and every 
kindred superstition. 

Some good men, however, look to the future with forebodings 
of evil. As many "educated Indian youths have ^renounced the 
religion of their fathers, and embraced no purer faith in its 
‘stead, they fear the country will be deluged with infidel opinions. 
In things respecting which Revelation does not enlighten our 
darkness, we can anticipate the future only by reading aright 
the history of the past, whose images inform us that since the 
beginning of the world a nation of infidels has not yet existed; 
that there has been but one national attempt to rid the universe 
of God, and when only partially awoke from her delirium, Pi*ance 
called back the Deity, and acknowledged not only His presence, 
but the duty of attending the solemnities of His worship. 

A little attention to the workings of the human mind in 
liberating itself from the dominion of error, will enable us to 
ascertain the cause of educated Indian youths hesitating to 
believe the Bible. Guided by the lights of secular learning, 
they have been constraiued to renounce the religion of theii' 
fathers; they therefore enter on the study of Christianity resolved 
to subject everything to the test of reason, and consider whatever 
rises above reason as being contrary to it. The powers which 
demolished the gigantic fabric of superstition, are applied to the 
examination of the Scriptures ; and it is found that while reason¬ 
ing is destructive to a belief in Hinduism, it is in some measure 



an impediment to a reception of the gospel. Persons bom and 
educated in a Christian land, and who have never left its shores, 
will hardly be able to realize this; because in one sense their 
religion has always, as it were, formed part of themselves; it 
blends itself with their thoughts, feelings and actions, their 
manners, customs and habits, their domestic and public life;- 
.pervades their literature, science, laws and government; is 
associated with their baptisms, marriages and funerals, and, in 
short, attends them from the cradle to the grave. The conse¬ 
quence is that the number of infidels is small, and most men, 
though not pious, reverence the Bible as a revelation from 
heaven, and dispense with many inquiries which a paganis 
led to make in studjfing its pages. On the other hand 
everything is foreign to the associations of the latter; each 
step he talces, he asks himself the questions, what is the 
reason of this, on what evidence is it founded, and how can it 
be proved ? And as there are some things in the gospel above 
reason, though not contrary to it, that understandings of the 
highest order cannot grasp, with reference to which the mind of 
a Newton and that of a ploughman are on a level, and that must 
be received, if received at all, with the docility of a child, the 
sacred volume appears to some educated Hindus as it did to some 
learned Greeks, and their rejection of the scheme of redemption 
which it propounds has the same origin,—^pride of intellect, and 
pride of heart.* 

Infidelity however is rather a transition-state than one of 
a permanent character, nor is it peculiar to this country; many 
persons in Europe pass through the regions of doubt and unbelief 
to a cordial reception of the gospel, and some who impugned 
the Bible are now its able defenders. Similar changes take 


* Among the mysteries of the Christian religion, we place the things of 
an immortal life; the Trinity; the Godhead, the iparuation and vicarious 
sacrifice of the Redeemer. Can we think of God, who laid the foundations 
of the earth, and spread oat the heavens as a curtain, who gave birth to 
the universe, and life to all the creatures that people its innumerable 
regions, taking the form of a babe, and lying in a manger, Und say that 
we are able to comprehend it P Can we think of the incarnate Deity, meling 
in the human nature which he assumed the effects of distress and poverty, 
while at the same time as a Divine Being, an infinite plenitude of riches 
and happiness existed within him;—can we see the Saviour bleeding on the 
cross, and witness the deep agony of his soul, while, even amid these unex¬ 
ampled scenes of pain and woe, as God, a tide of unbounded and uninterr^ted 
felicity glowed within him, and say that we are able to understand it P 
We cannot do otWwise than agree with the sentiment of the apostle, 
* without controversy great is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the fiesh.* 
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around us, and will eontiiuie to do so. Tlie forces at work 
111 native society are carrying^ the people, in a way more or less 
direct, towards Christianity ;,the progress is slow, and to them¬ 
selves perhaps imperceptible. One rite after another of their 
ancestrd faith they petition the legislature to abolish. At their 
earnest prayers the immolation of widows was prohibited. 
According to the ofheial returns, the annual average number 
consumed in British India then amounted to 650, but probably 
the statistical tables contained only a moiety of 4ihe murders; 
doubtless many, without the cognizance of the magistrates, 
ascended the pyre. Taking however the lowest estimate, and 
multiplying it by the years that have|;» elapsed since 1829, the 
result is the preservation of twenty-four thousand human beings, 
and if we think of the sorrow and agony they and their families 
would have experienced had they perished in the flames, we cun 
form some conception of the suffering which has been prevented 
by this statute.* A law was asked for and passed to terminate the 
suffering, misery, and crime arising from enforced widowliooil, 
Apelition, presented the other day by the most influential Hindu 
gentlemen, residing in the metropolis and its vicinity, and 
which bears 21,000 signatures, prays for the abolition of Kulin 
polygamyt Tlie educated classes now numbering many thou¬ 
sands, are either Vedsmtie or intuitional Brahmoists, the former 
renounce Pur^uio idolatry, and the latter set aside the authority 
of the Vedas. Whither all these changes tend, he who has 
mingled much in native society, and carefully read what the 
respective parties have published iu exposition of tlioiu views, 
will be at no loss to determine. In their speeches, lectures, 
books, sermons and mp,niials of prayer he finds large iraporta- 


* Suttee was abolished by Eegulation xvii of 1829, In 1828-29, of the 
463 Suttees which took place, 420 oocumd in the lower provinces, or Uengal, 
Bchar, and Orissa; and of these, 287 in the Calcutta division alone. I'he 
following is the official return of Suttees from 1815 to 1828 :— 


Yean. 


UivuiouB. 

Calcutta 


Dacca 


Moonhedabad... 

• •• 

Patna 

»«■ 

ticnaros 


Uamllj ... 



,..!lB15|l8ie!l817 



Total of the 14 ycnis ... ... ••• 

Yosrlj avaraffo ... ... ... 

The probable number of lives preserved by the passing of the Act is 24,0 

t The petition was presented on the 19th March, 1806. 
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tions from the sacred volume. Plirases, opinions, sentimenls, 
moral rules, and trains of reasoning but littie altered in 
language, t^en from the source of ajl good, frequently meet 
his eye, and numerous instances come under his notice of 
similar homage paid to excellent Christian compositions of human ' 
origin. Tims piece by piece Hinduism is abandoned, from which 
to predicate iJie relmquishment of the whole needs not the 
vision of prophecy. Tlie present foreshadows the future, and 
in the actual state of things there is much of an encouraging 
nature. An intelligent perusal of the poems of Milton, the 
pages of history and of other books, included in the University 
course, necessitates a frefiuent reference to the Christian Scriptures, 
and the effect on many of the advanced pupils is a growing 
respect for the religion which they reveal. Whatever difficulties 
concerning the mysteries of the gospel they may experience, 
most, probably all, admire the character of the Redeemer and 
the preceptive portions of his word. As tending to confirm the 
above, we may mention that but the other day in a large assembly, 
composed of educated native gentlemen, convened to discuss the 
character of celebrated persons; one of the audience rose and said. 

' I have heard much about Confucius, Socrates, Plato and other 
' sages, but regarding the best, the wisest, and the greatest person 
' that ever liv^ I have not heard a single word j nothing has been 
* said about Jesus Christ.' Thirty years ago such a statement would 
not have been tolerated, it would have raised a storm of anger 
in every breast, the speaker would have been hooted, expelled 
from caste, and his prospects ruined for life j but since then a 
obange has been wrought. In every part of the hall he was 
greeted with cheers, clapping of hands, and stamping of feet, 
indicating that the opinion was entertained by all, though none 
besides himself had given expression to it.^ 


* Since the above was written the following has appeared in the Friend 
of India :—" Baboo Keahuh Chunder Sen, the apostle of the Bramhos, lately 
” delivered an extempore lecture to his countrymen in the theatre of the 

** Oaloutta Medical College on * ** Jesus Christ—Europe and Asia. ’ He sketched 
** the state of the world at the birth of Christ, the life and death of the 
"Saviour, and the progress of the Church till the Befijrmation and of 
** modern missions thereafter. As a Brdimo, * avowedly differing from 
" the- orthodox opinions of*popular Christianity,' he used language like 
that of Channing and the better class a£ Unitvians. He said,—* Huma< 
' nlty was groaning under a deadly malady and was on the verge of 
" death; a remedy was urgently needed to save it. Jesus Christ was 
the neoessite of the age: he appear^ in the fulness of time. It was 
' from no sel&h impulse, from no spirit of mistaken fanaticism, that he 
bravely and cheerfully offered himself to be micified on the cross. He ltdd 
' down his life that dod might be glorified. (Uear, hear.) 1 have idwaya 
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It ig objected to the system generally adopted in missionaiy 
schools, that instruction is communicated not through the yerUa* ** 
culars but in a foreign tongue. 

How the system origin^d and to what degree missionaries 
are responsible for itj it may be well to inquire. The education 
formerly patronized by the Government of India was of an 
oriental character, Arabic and Sanskrit were the medium of 
tuition, English and the vernaculars may be said to have had no 
place in it, they were so little regarded. Tlio leading subjects 
taught were false history, false geography, false chronology, false 
science, and false philosophy; and if we say false religion and 
morals we shall probably be correct, y Unwittingly the State 
spent its treasure to thicken darkness and stereotjrpe error. The 
more the pupils advanced, the less they knew, and the less 
they were fitted for the duties of life. * Deeply impressed 


regarded the cross as a beautiful emblem of self«sacr!fice unto the glory of 
God, one which is calculated to quicken the higher feelings and aspirations of 
the heart, and to purify the soul, and I believe there is a not a heart, how 
“ callous and hard so ever it may be, that can look with cold indifference on 
** that wand and significant symbol.’ (Applause). Befen'ing to the martyrs 
he said,—* It is such examples of martyr devotion which are calculated to 
** dispel from our minds allcowardice, fickleness and inconsistency, and to 
** make us feel that truth is dearer than life itself.' (Applause.) In vivid 
" teims he praised Luther and condemned Popery. He used such langu- 
** age as this: ~' Is there a single soul in this large assembly who would 
** scruple to ascribe extraordinary greatness and superuatural moral horoisnt 
*'to Jesus Christ and him crucified? (Applause.) Was it not he who 
** by his wisdom illumined, and by his power saved a dark and wicked 
** world,—was it not he wlio has left us. such a priceless legacy of divine 
** truth, and whose blood has wrought such wonders for eighteen hundred 
“ years,—was not he abore ordinary humanity P (Cheers.) Blessed Jesus, 
** immortal child of God I For the world he lived and died. May the 
** world appreciate him and follow his precepts.’ (Applause.) If even a 
“ hundred of the Brahmoists who applauded tliese sentences are honest men, 
*' Brahmoism has passed far beyond Theodore Parker, and is near the kingdom 
“ of Heaven. The speaker we believe to be sincere. Of how many of his 
** followers can we say the same P” M'iend of India, 24th May 1866, p. 614. 

* In his celebrated minute, dated the 2nd of February 1835, Macaulay says: 
'* A petition was presented last year to !the Committee by several ex-students 

**of the Sanskrit College. The petitionefs stated that they had studied 
** in the college ten or twelve years'; that they had made themselves acquainted 
*'with Hindu literature and science; that they had received certificates of 
** proficiency: and what is the fruit of all this P * Kotwithstanding such 
** testimonials,’ they say, * we have but little prospect of bettering our condition 
'* wif hont the kind assistance of your Honourable Committee, the indifierence 
*' with which we are generally looked upon by our countrymen leaving no 
*’ hope of encouragement and assistance from them.’ They, therefore, beg that 
*' they may be recommended to the Governor General lor places under the 
** Government, not places of high dignity or emolument, but such as may just 
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with the evils inflicted on the country by such an education, and 
the little real good, which under the most favourable circuin- 
stanees could ever be expected from it, some of the members 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction advocated a 
sweeping change,* but others, who were oriental scholars, depre¬ 
cated the least innovation, f In 1835 the controversy, which 


enable them to exist. 'We want means,’ thej say, ' for a decent living, and 
** for our progressive improvement, which, however, we cannot obtain without 
** the assistance of Government, by whom we havi^ been educated and main- 
“ tained since childhood.’ They conclude by representing very pathetically 
“that they are sure that it was never the intention of Government after’ 
“ behaving so liberally to th^m during their education, to abandon them to 
“ destitution and neglect. ' * 

“ I have been used to see petitions to Government for compensation. All 
“ these petitions, even the most unreasonable of them, proceeded on the snp- 
“ position that some loss had been sustained—that some wrong had been 
“ inflicted. These are surely the first petitioners who even demanded ooinpen- 
*' sation for having been educated gratis,—for having been supported by the 
“ public during twelve years, and then sent forth into the world well-furnished 
“ with literature and science. They represent their education as an injury 
** which gives them a claim on Govornment lor redress, as an injury for which 
“ the stipends paid to them during the inlliction were a very inadequate coin- 
“ pensation. And I doubt not that they arc in the right. They have wasted 
“ the best years of life in learning what procures for them neither bread nor 
“ respect. Surely wo might, with advantage, have saved the cost of making 
“ these persons useless and miserable; surely, men may he brought up to he 

burdens to the public, and objects of contempt to their neighhours at a aome- 
'• what smaller charge to the State. Ihit such is our policy. We do not even 
“ stand neuter in the contest between truth and falsehood. We are not con- 
“ tent to leave the natives to the inlluence of their own hereditary prejudices. 
** To thu natural dfficulties which obstruct the progress of sound scienoe in 
“ the East, we add fresh difiicultiSs of our own making. liouiilies and pre- 
“miiims, such as ought not to be given even for the propagation of truth, 
“ we lavish on false taste and false philosophy.” Tlie minute, from which the 
above extract is made, was written by Macaulay in his capacity of Ijegisla- 
tivo Member of the Supreme Council, when the minutes of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction came before the Council. 

* That such a change would he cordially welcomed by the people was 
indicated by the flourishing state of the Hindu College, which had been 
founded to meet the growing demand for English education. The Hindu 
College was established in 1816 by the native nobility and gentry and 
a few English _ gentlemen. Th^ institution of the Church of Scotland 
was established in 1830. 

t The Committee consisted of ten members, divided into two parties of 
equal rtrength; five were Orientalists, and five Anglicists. The Orientalists 
wore tho ITon’blo H. Shakespear, Messrs. II, TUohy Prinsep, James Prinsep, 
W. H. Maonaghten, and T. C. C. Sutherland, Secretary to the Committee. 
The Anglicists were Messrs. Bird, Saunders; Busliby, Trevelyan, and 
J. 11. Oolvm. Though appointed, on his an'ival in India, to he the Presi¬ 
dent of the Committee, Macaulay declined to take any part' in its proceedings 
till the decision o'f the Governor General was pronounced on the important 
quostious laid before him. 
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had been long and very ably conducted, was closed. Both 
parties wrote elaborate fninutes, slating at great length their 
opinions, which were submitted to the Governor General, Lord 
William Bentinck, for his 'decision, <vvho, on the 7ih of March of 
that year, pronounced in favour of a radical alteration in the 
system. It \ps considered advisable in a political and intellec¬ 
tual point of view to teach English to the people of India, and 
maiuly rely on it as the medium of instruction. This pre¬ 
eminence over other languages was given to it, because it is the 
language of the governing body, and, as the richest repository 
ever known of learning in all its varied branches, occupies a 
j)ositiou ill relation to the veruacnlars the country, similar to 
tlie position which at one time GrecK and Latin occupied in 
relation to the vernaculars in Europe. However, in thus using 
it as the means of importing to the East the treasures of know- 
l(‘dge from the West, no discouragement of the cultivation of 
the vernaculars was contemj)lated. It was hopcc\^ that many 
youths on comiileting their studios would go foith as instmetors 
to their countrymen, and, imparting to them in the native 
tongue the rich intellectual stores of other lands, become the 
instruments of diffusing abroad the inestimable bcnclits of a 
sound education, and of creating in the course of time a veraa- 
cular literature of a highly useful character. * It was believed 
tliat in tills way the learning which was cultivated in the capital, 
would rapidly spread to the extremities of the empire. But these 
laudable objects do not appear to have been practically kept in view. 
Tliougtithe youths instructed under the auspices of the Govern¬ 
ment are intended to bs conductors of knowledge to the masses of 
the people, yet those who have become eminently fitted for the 
important office, have not always been encouraged to enter on it, 
but have been sometimes honoured with places in more lucraiive 
branches of the public service, for which they were loss qualified. 
Tims, by a-benevolent but unwise use of jiatronage, the State has 
defeated its own educational policy, and retarded the inlcllectuul 
advancement of the country. Towards enriching Urdu and 
Hindi, the vernaculars of Upper India, with the abundant 
wealth which exists in the language^of the West, up to the present 


* See Macaulay’s minutes of the 2'ith of October 1835, and the 30th of 
August 1837; Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Hook, publislicd in 18.38,‘On the 
Education of the People of India,’ pp. 37, 8G; and tlio .address of the 
Ilon’ble Mr. Betbune to the Young Men of the L)a(.‘c.a and Kishnaghur 
Colleges, on the occasion of the Annual Distribution of Priced. Mr. 
Bethune was the President of the Council of Education in the years 
1818-49, 18J9-50, aud 1850-51. 
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time little has been done.^ In the province of Bengal^ transla¬ 
tions, good, bad, and indifferent, have been made of many 
EnglisJi books, and something more than elementary instruction 
can now be given in the native tongue ,* still, making proper 
allowance for the difficulties which have presented themselves, 
what has been done in vernacular education, considered as the 
work of a quarter of a century, is very little indeed, and when 
contrasted with what yet remains to be accomplished, is insigni¬ 
ficant. To prove. that the country is in a very backward state, 
we have only to compare the educational statistics of Europe 
with those of India, as presented in the following table, which 
shews the proportion of ^ildren receiving instruction :— 

In Prussia it is found to be one in every 6*^7 


fi 

Scotland 

9y 

one 

it 

8-11 

» 

England and Wales 

one 

it 

7- 7 


Holland 

a 

one 

a 

8-11 

>i 

&ance 

» 

one 

it 

9 

ff 

Bombay 

it 

one 

it 

113 

it 

North West Provinces 

one 

it 

189 

a 

Punjiib 

a 

one 

it 

331 


Bengal 

a 

one 


800 


Contrary to expectation, the system pursued has tended to 
discourage among European masters the acquisition of the 
native languages. That they should learn the vernacular, even 
though it be not employed as the medium of tuition, that it 
would enable them to hold closer intercourse with their pupils, 
and make them more efficient and useful, one would thinWcould 
hardly admit of any reasonable doubt; yet some good men have 
considered its utility not an adequate compensation for the time 
and labour of acquiring it, and counselled young missionaries, 
who were engaged in the study of it, ‘ to throw it overboard,'— 
to quote their own energetic words. This erroneous opinion 
lias however met with no countenance in the Bombay and 
Nagporc missions. There the ministers engaged in the work 
of education have always been more or less distinguished as 
vernacular preachers and oriental scholars.t 


• See the Beply of the Hon*ble Donald Friell McLeod, c. n. Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, to the Address of the Native Nobility and Gentry of 
Lahore and Umritsur. 

t A writer in the Friend of India, July 6th, 1865, p. 776, states that 
vernacular proachitig has been less oommou with the Eui'opean members 
of the Calcutta and Madras Free Church Missions than with those of 
Niigpore and Bombay, either because English work was more immediately 
rcquirad, or the ministers located there had no gift for languages. The first 
reason is improbable, the second is inadmissible, and casts, unintentionally no- 
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Though the English language was thus introduced into the 
schools and colleges of India, and made the chief medium of 
instruction by an oi-der of the Governor General in Council, 
the origin of the change must be sought elsewhere. The order 
did not create, but was an expression opportunely made of 
a desire for the literature and science of Europe, which the 
higher and middle classes of the people had long cherished; had 
they been otherwise disposed, it would have become a dead letter. 
If they were somewhat influenced by self-interest, it can hardly be 
a matter of surprise. In all nations there are, it is true, a few 
wlio accumulate knowledge from an ardent love of it, and with no 
ulterior object in view; in countries wh|ph have been long pros¬ 
perous and in a high state of civilization, the number of such 
persons is gradually augmenting ; but this noble feeling is often 
blended with one of a less elevated character, and learning is 
pursued as the means of worldly advancement. The most 
remuneratory knowledge in India is an acquaintaiSB with the 
English language. In the legislative councils, in diplomacy and 
politics, in the fiscal and judicial courts, in the police, and at the 
bar, in the art of medicine, in the scholastic, public works, eommi- 
sariat, railway, post office, and telegraph departments, in the 
revenue and trigonometrical surveys, and in every branch of trade 
and commerce, its use is daily extending, and by lucrative places, 
the acquisition of it is substantially rewarded. The monetary 
profit which it yields accounts for so many thousands studying iL 

As the State and missionary societies have different ends in 
view,'from the partial failure of the former to accomplish its 
designs the failure of the latter does not necessarily follow. 
The object of the state in establishing schools is to educate the 
people, and this can never be thoroughly and extensively done, 
except through the vernaculars. Education is the secondary 
object of missionary societies in establishing schools, and made 
subservient to their primary one, which is to make the people 
Christians. The secular education which the natives want and 
prize, is given to secure their attendanee that opportunities 
may be gained of imparting Scriptural knowledge to them. 
In every institution, an hour a day is devoted to the Book of 
Life and the scheme of redemption propounded in its pages. 

doubt, a reflection not in the least merited. The late Mr, Macdonald knew 
Bengali, and the late Dr. Ewart preached in it with facility. Indeed, from 
the commencement of the Calcntto and Madras Scotch Missions to the pre¬ 
sent day, they have been conducted by men not more eminent for their piety 
and zeu than for their talents; many of them have been excellent classics, 
capable of learning not only the vernaculars of India but of m^ng every 
other acquisition uey might deem necessary. 
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Some persons consider the period too limited, hut those who have 
had any experience in the instruction of youths in India, pronounce 
it sufficiently long. Thus many thousands, belonging to classes 
that seldom hear the vernacular preacher, and who might have 
continued in pagan or atheistic darkness, are brought under the 
influence of Christian teaching. If among them, as among the 
ancient Jews and Greeks, the doctrines of the cross and the 
strict rules of an exalted piety be not always cordially approved, 
and something like antipathy be exhibited, it must be remem¬ 
bered that this is the case, and perhaps not less frequently, 
when the gospel is proclaimed from the pulpit, or in the streets 
and lanes of the city, '^hich proves that however modified by 
circumstances, human nature in its great characteristic features 
is the same in every country and age, and requires a divine power 
to create it anew. This spiritual, like the material creation, is 
the work of God, and over the educational, as over the preaching 
dcpartmenlitof missions, he has stretched out his hands, and 
what is a matter of controversy among men, ho has owned and 
blessed. 

The gifts of the labouring poor to foreign missions flow from 
that self-denying piety which led the widow, mentioned in the 
gospel narrative, to east her mite into the temple-treasury, aud 
to devote them to nny other than the purpose for which they 
are laid on the altar would be sacrilege in its most criminal 
form. But if common sense and a spirit untinctured with 
bigotry be allowed to guide evangelistic efforts, a temptation 
to such misappropriation can never present itself. Secular 
learning will be the means not only of destroying error and 
spreading abroad the news of salvation, but will cease to be 
a monetary burden, and may even yield a profit. If all sections 
of the Church crowd to the city or town where success has 
been realized, and, in numbers out of proportion to the real 
wants of the people, open English schools, the cost will be very 
.great. Pupils will be drawn from the long-existing flourishing 
uistitutions to fill the new ones, and as this can hardly be done 
by affording a superior education, it must be accomplished by 
a redaction of fees, which ase already much too low. Conse¬ 
quently, though there be no more scholars, the outlay may be 
increased a hundi-ed-fold. But if missionary societies rise above 
this so^lled holy rivalry, and commence schools only where 
they are needed,—and there are thousands of such localities,— 
the fees will then admit of being augmented at stated periods, 
and in the coarse of time sufficient income will be obtained to 
defray most, if not the whole, of the charges. As in the 
comparative smallness of the fees lies the inducement of natives 
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to attend religions institutions^ they must be regulated by the 
peonniaiy means of the middle and poor classes^ and can probably 
never exceed half the amount paid in Government seminarieB ; 
they are now, as mentioned in a previous page, little more than 
a sixth. If a few boys, sons of wealthy parents, come to be 
educated, and instead of walking ride in carriages, they cannot 
be rq'ect^, nor . with prudence can any financial rule, which 
is in force, be altered or rescinded to suit their special case, and 
as the object contemplated is’to bring, if possible, all ranks under 
the influence of * Christian teaching, their presence is an event 
to be welcomed rather than deprecated. 

We are however far from sympathising with the strange but 
too common jopimon that religion is me dull, cold, inanimate 
thing produced by drill exercise in catechisms and other formulas. 
True piety is that nobleness which inspires the soul to struggle 
heavenward, which against sin in all its forms wages perpetual 
war, and in holiness and disinterested benevolence ^krellects the 
image of the Deity. But though of divine origin, it is destined 
to grow and flourish by human instrumentalities, and among 
these the first place must be assigned to preaching,—the place 
which was given to it in the ministry of the prophets, and in 
that of our Lord and his apostles. It is an institution which 
for more than three thousand years has been found suitable to 
all communities, tribes and nations, whatever may have been 
their errors, morals and capacities, and whether in a high or low 
state of civilization. But some persons who admit its general, 
question its universal adaptation. They say, 'we have long 
' come to the conclusion that it is of no use preaching to the 
' adults of Bengal, all efforts should be directed to the education 
'of the young.' Such attacks on vernacular preacliing are 
generally made by persons who are ignorant of the native 
mnguage and can hold no direct intercourse with the people; 
consequently the opinion which they entertain of them is not 
entitled to much deference. Instead of being guided by it men 
of reflection wiU ask; if, while untaught a foreign tongue and 
the way to refute the sophistry ot Voltaire and Paine, the 
Islanders of the South Seas, the Malagasy, the Esquimaux and 
Hottentots comprehend, believe and appreciate the gospel, and 
even die for it when storms of persecution overtake them, is it 
probable that the adult inhabitants of this portion of the world 
are incapacitated for receiving it ? To the supposition facts lend 
no countenance whatever. In the last decade, the Burisal missiem, 
whjplris a preaching one and had only 115 children under instruc- 
.^•^li^received into the Church on a profession of ^iety coiroborated 
by a devout life 391 members; the educations missions in 

c 
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Calcutta, whose pupils aggregated 3,198, realized, during the 
same period, an average increase of 39 communicants, but little 
more than a tenth of that of Burisal. * These facts prove that 
the religion of the Bible is adapted to, adults not less than to 
the young, and to the circumstances of the peasantry as well as 
to the condition of the rich. ' To the poor the Gospel is preached* 
hae been the glory of the Church in every age, and s^ will it 
be for India if school-teaching be permitted to supersede the 
Christian ministry^ 

Beference has been made to Burisal merely to refute an 
opinion,” which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might greatly 
mislead people in Engbind, but instead of approving in the 
least degree of the educational state of the mission, we think it 
a disgrace to the home authorities of the Baptist Society. 
Lest from what has been said a wrong estimate should be 
formed of the usefulness of Calcutta schools, justice requires it 
to be stated that Burisal, judged by an increase in the number 
of communicants, is the most prosperous mission in Bengal.f 
If we turn to other preaching missions, it will be found that 
some of them have not obtained in the last decade the number of 
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Sae StatiaticBl TaUm of Missions in India, Ceiylon and Barmab, at the close of 1861, pp. 11 
14^ hj Ber. Dr. MaU»w. 


t The v«Ey great prosperity of the Chota Naepore mission has not been 
adduced; the hilbtribes and the people of the plains being of diffe^t 
religions, no fair comparison can be instituted as to the success of missions 
located among them. 
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converts vouolisafed to scholastic institutions in the metrc^lis. 
Indeed^ if an impartial view be taken of the whole of Indian it 
will be proved that educational and preaching missions have 
realized nearly an equal measure of success ; in some districts the 
former have been more blessed^ and in others the latter. The 
greatest mistake ever made is to regard them as antagonistic; 
they are friendly, and, in a country like this, indispensable to 
each other. Besides good vernacular schools in the surrounding 
villages, every mission located in a city or town should have an 
Anglo-vernacular institution of a high grade. The establishment 
of a mere elementary school in the neighbourhood of superior ones, 
conducted under the auspices of the Statj^orof private geq|;lemeD, 
will not answer even in the most remote degree the object 
contemplated by missionary societies. That object is to bring 
boys and -young men imder the influence of Christian teaching, 
hoping it may be blessed to their conversion, but, as both 
Hindus and Mohammedans come to missionary schools to 
be prepared at a small expense to fill lucrative situations and 
rise in life, and have nothing of a higher character in view, 
their attendance cannot be secured, without giving them, in 
addition to religious instruction, the secular education which 
they want and prize. This is the principle on which missionaiy 
schools were at first established, and on which they continue to 
be conducted. It is, it will be said, the principle of expedience; 
this is readily admitted, but was it not on the same principle 
that St. Paul worked at tent-making in the city of Corinth, and 
if in hih case the labour were dignified by the motive which led 
hina to resort to it, is it not allowable to the clergy of the 
present day to impart secular knowledge to gain opportunities of 
speaking on the glorious things of an immortal life? How 
inconsistent to praise the apostle, and in the same breath blame 
those who are animated by his spirit! 

If acting on the advice of their sage counsellors, missionary socie¬ 
ties were to sweep away all their educational establishments,*what 
would be the consequence ? The State deems the giving of sacred 
instruction not within its province, and towards the respective 
religions of the country adopts a neu|ral policy; f there are few, if 
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any, private schools for natives, where the doctrines of the Bible are 
taught, so that if missionaries leave the held, education, on the 
character of which the future well-being of India so much depends, 
will be consigned to secularism, paganism, and infidelity. Those 
who look at the war from a distance, which is here waged 
between Christianity and the powers of darkness, may deprecate 
this or that branch of. the army, recommend its retirement and 
a complete change of tactics, but veterans, who have grown 
^ey in the service^ consider every branch requisite to a success- 
mi issue of the conflict, and will continue, till victory be achieved, 
to tece the.hosts arrayed against them, little influenced by the 
counsel of drawing-rooi^ soldiers. In every age of the world, 
some well-intentioned ihen have opposed great undertakings, 
and like the Scotch elder, who earnestly endeavoured to fill the 
clergy with his own apprehensions, thought they did God service. 
When missionaries laboured among the Druids of ancient Britain, 
among those who watched their course there were doubtless a few 
who despaired of success and communicated to others their fore¬ 
bodings, but the croaking which they heard around them did 
not damp the zeal or chill the hopes of the missionaries, they 
worked on, and what resulted ? a bloody and potent superstition 
was eflaced from the memory of the nation, and is now buried in the 
dusty tomes of antiquaries. A similar fate awaits the paganism 
of India, and the signs of the times indicate its approach; the 
day will come when it will be a thing of the past, and as little 
known as the worship which our fathers offered under the wide- 
spreading oak. 
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Aet* II.—1. The Gazette of India Extraordinary, Calcutta, 
Friday April %^th, 1864, and July \st, 1864, 

&. Statement of objects and reasons and Report of Her Majes¬ 
ty* s Law Commissioners, dated %Zrd June, 1863; idem. 
3. Sir Eh'skiner Perry on Judicial Rrform. 

A t a time when so much has been written or said of our law 
courts in India, of the proposed introduction of the Bill of 
1864, and of the new Indian Code, we shall make no apology 
for entering on a very brief di^ussion of the subject. A discus¬ 
sion on law can seldom be interesting, unless to those who take 
a part in its administration: and to a certain extent a writer 
on a subject of this nature writes at a disadvantage. The art 
which above all other arts makes other subjects popumr is denied 
him,—that art which is used so largely by eminent writers, 
which in the hands of Mr. Carlyle can invest the most prosaic 
characters with something of interest, and whereby Mr Buskin 
can infuse something of poetiy in his description of an ordinary 
sunset, in the ripple of a stream, or the dusky shadows of a 
forest. Pictorial description or word-painting is entirely out of 
place in a legal disquisition. Nevertheless at a time when the 
subject of Indian judicature, whether by Her Majesty^s Law 
Commissioners, or by the memorandum of Sir Erskine Perry, 
or by the discussions of the Indian press, has been brought so 
prominently before the public, perhaps comments even on a profes¬ 
sional subject may "not altogether by our readers be consi¬ 
dered out of place. Attempts besides Sir Erskine Perry^s, ab 
extra as well as ab intra, have been made, and suggestions have 
been offered for remedying soihe of the most glaring defects of 
the present system; and while during the next decade by the 
recognition of legal professional talent in India much good may 
be anticipated in the way of reform of our Mofussil courts; iihe 
free discussion of principles will, w§ trust, give rise to a clearer 
perception of what is absolutely demanded for their improvement. 

It ought to be remembered that the civil jurisprudence of this 
country, like international law, or Uke the common and equity 
law of England, is in a nascent state. It is constantly in process 
of formation. New oases are decided; fresh precedents 
added; its old principles are sometimes extended or restricted 
in their application. Regulation III of 1793, the basis for 
nearly a century of civil procedure] in India, is now 
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inapplicabld. And indeed the India of 1793 was ven^ different 
from the India of 1866. The time has come when Indian law, 
to meet the requirements of Indian wants, must amplify’ itself j 
and as the interests of large classes, who are not natives, become 
affected, the narrow law of the i-egulations must expand them¬ 
selves into the broader principles of English law. 

For a number of years past the Acts of the Legislative 
Council in India, like the Praetorian Edicts of the Roman 
Emperors, or like the Acts of our own *Parliament, (to use 
the language of M. Hugo,) have " furnished the salutary means 
"of perpetually harmonizing the legislation with the spirit 
" of the times but this to a certain extent is impracticable 
now. The number of Acts has multiplied. The code has 
become too bulky. The expositions of law-officers are no 
longer permitted for the guidance of the courts on intri¬ 
cate or confused points of Mahomedan or Hindoo law. Act 
VIII of 1859 and Act XXXIII of 1861 has given to the 
(jipurts of civil jurisprudence an uniform Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure. The want of a code of substantive civil law was felt, 
and in commencing the framing of that code, Her Majesty^s 
Government has not allowed the opportunity to pass which 
presented itself. Thus, while the new Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure will consolidate all the previous laws which have 
hitherto constituted the rules of civil procedure in India, the 
Civil Code will place in the hands of its judicial ofiicers those 
principles of civd law which should apply equally to all classes' 
m th4 country. With the expansion of commerce, with the 
infiux of foreigners into India, it is found that cases arise ' 
in which foreigners are parties to suits, and in which it is 
necessary to consider the legal institutions of other countries. * 
In such cttses a law restricted in its application simply to the 
customs or lex lodoi this country becomes useless. *A broader law' 
is necessary; and those wider principles which are embodied in 
the code of all nations—^the jus gentium .—must by the Com¬ 
missioners be made to modify or enlarge the ^^jus civile ** for 
the, Indian Empire, * 

That up to the present Iqjlian Judges have had no substantive 
law whereby to be guided, must be regretted. Where Indian cust 
toms and the lex loci were cpncerned, the futwahs of the law officers 
were oensidered to be sufficient for the purposes of substantial 
justice^ and where those were not to be had, even in the higher 
appellate courts, the Judges too often found in the principles of 
equity a remedy for the deficiencies of substantial justice. JThe 
massive laws of the old Regulations were becoming obsolete. 
Tq ilm layman they were closed books. To the great majority 
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even of judges in India administering the law, they were found 
to be overwhelmed by so great a weight and variety of new laws, 
that too often, instead of referring W those laws, decisions were 
based on principles of conscience or of equity. Finding a 
parallel in the annals of ancient Borne, the heavy and uninvit¬ 
ing folios of the old Regulations and Acts might have been 
compared to the three thousand brass plates,—the Acts of 
the senate and people, which had confused and disfigured 
the simple majesty of the law of the twelve tables, enacted 
by the decemvirs. 

The laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of its 
history, and in the annals of British India to those interested in 
its civil jurisprudence no year has been fraught with more good 
than that winch gave to India itp present Code of Civil Procedure. 

' That code dates from the year 1859. It consolidates and| 
amends the previous laws relating to the procedure of the courts' 
of civil judicature in India. It repeals most of the Regulationg^ 
and Acts which from 1793 had formed the basis of civil juris^ 
prudence and procedure in India. It is now in force through¬ 
out nearly all British India. On its first institution it did not 
affect the jurisdiction of the Courts of Small Causes. But the 
local Oovemments are now empowered to extend to them any 
parts of this code with certain reservations. The code in fact now 
forms the^ law of India in all cases of civil procedure; in all 
regular and miscellaneous civil suits; and in all civil actions 
whether real, personal, or mixed. 

A civil suit is, properly speaking, an action instituted in a> 
court of civil judicature for the enforcement of some right, for 
the adjudication of some claim, for the adjustment of some 
demand, or for the redress of some civil wrong, which can only 
be obtained by the intervention of a civil court. And a regular 
civil suit is where the action is based on those general principles 
of law which are enunciated in this code, and is not the subject ■ 
of any special enactments or of any special or provisional laws. 
Actions at law are real, personal, and mixed actionum m<£dam 
vmt in rentf quwdam in p&raonaMf et queedam mixta,” Real— 
for the specific recovery of lands and tenements; personal— 
for the specific recovery of personal tiamages, goods, and chattels, 
or for breach^ of contract; mixed—such as appertain to both, 
and are reducible to either one or the other class.* 

Under this code cognizance will not be taken in the (fivB 
courts in matters of a criminal nature, except those whidr, ,,g|^ 
aa damages out of real or personal actions. Such actions ai^ of 

■ . .. .I. . ,,—. .I | , >|jl | l II L .I.II. M .. 

* Co. Litt. 284. 1^. Prin. of Com. Law, p, 1. , ,, 
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the nature of trespass, trover, detinue and libel, and embrace those 
which are of the nature of personal torts or wrongs, or of injuries 
to personal property.* Nfither are cases enumerated in Act X» 
of 1869 and Act XIV of 1863, the rent laws, cognizable under* 
this code. 


Seven years have elapsed since the date of the code, and 
as in. the contemplation of the Legislature periodical revi¬ 
sions were acknowledged to be necessaiy, so in 1864 the proper 
moment seemed to have arrived to supply omissions, to remove 
doubts, to rectify errors, and to adopt the special provisions and 
enactments of the code to altered circumsl^ces. Since 1859, 
writes Mr. Harington,! ''great changes have taken place in thej 
" judicial agency of the country, as well as in the substantive' 
" criminal law in its relation to the administration of civil justice. 
" Acts committed in connection with the processes of the civil 
" courts, which were not offences before the passing of the 
" Indian Penal Code, have by that code been made of- 
fences and are now punishable by the criminal courts. ” 
Supreme- and Sudder Courts have been abolished. The 
'High Courts in the Presidency towns and in the North-West 
Provinces have been established by royal charter; and with the 
exception of their testamentary, intestate and matrimonial juris¬ 
diction, this code regulates their procedure.t The Judges may 
be selected from among barristers or members of the service, 
Principal Sudder Amcens, or uncovenanted Judges of Small 
Cause Courts. The courts frame rules of practice, and super¬ 
intend the working of subordinate courts. Under the recom¬ 
mendation of the Law Commissioners an admission as plea¬ 


der is given to hamsters, advocates, vakeels and attomies. 
The office in the Supreme Courts corresponding to the Master 
of equity has been abolished. Small Cause Courts have been 
increased, and their pecuniary jurisdiction enlarged. 

Under changes so many, a simple and uniform code of civil 
procedure was felt to be a desideratum. And there can be no 
doubt that the introduction of Act VIII of ^59, on which 
the’present Bill has been modelled, hassupplieda want which 
had previously been felt; and corrected a defect which was 
acknowledged to have exists under the old system of Indian 
.civU jurisprudence. 

BiUof 1864 has slightly modified some of the principles of 
^t& exkting Act. The Mahom^an law-offices have been abolished. 


Vj!'* See. Vin Princi^es of Ponjaub Law. Namre. 
^ t Ottsette qf India^xtraoidinary, April 29,1864. 

)' isllfpd 26 Victoria, cap. oiv. 
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Bat under tlie ^visions of this in issues of law, in which 
nice points of Hindoo or Mahomed^ law arise, the courts are 
empowered to obtain the testimony of skilled persons. Under 
this Bill the courts may ^fbrce without a suit bonds and 
written obligations when registered under Section LII of Act 
XX of 1866 for the registration of assurances. Summonses may 
be served on witnesses confined under criminal process. The 
Sections which affect contracts under Act VIII of 1860 and the 
execution of decrees for their performance have been slightly 
modified. 

Such are a few of the leading points in which the Bill 
of 1864 differs from the present Code of Civil Procedure. It 
has been objected that the new Bill,‘like the C8de of 1859, 
will necessitate in carrying out its rules of procedure much 
clerical work which must be done by the Judge himself. Under 
its rules of procedure a very artificial structure of language in 
the formal orders recorded will have to be used: and with 
regard to the formulae of procedure, proficiency will only be 
gained by labour and drudgery. Much work, whidi should be 
done by the clerk of the court and which was performed before 
by native writers, will now have to be performed by the Judge. 
The objection is scarcely tenable. We allow that no civil case 
can be 3ompleted under this Code without much of that patient 
drudgery which is the legitimate work of a clerk, and which 
would be required in copying’ Greek lambics. But a little 
amount of additional labour would overcome this, and the objec¬ 
tions would only be maintained by those who have no inclination 
for work. Anything under such circumstances would be an 
excuse for indolence. Prom time immemorial the tools have been 
doomed to bear the blame of the unskilful artizan. Who does 
not remember the clever illustration nf Persius, of the sluggard 
in his third Satire, when incapacitated by rich Palernian, in the 
pursuit of his morning studios, finding fault with his pen 
and ink? 

Before reviewing the first chapter of the Indian Civil Code, 
the law of intestate and testamentaij succession, we may venture 
to allude to the abstruseness of Ind\jin law, which has up to the 
present made it a statute book uninviting to.the general reader, 
and to those interested in its administration a collection of , 
decided cases. We trust as the code is finished, as digests .ani^ 
commentaries are written, Uie study of Indian law will b®C 03 ®|fe ' 
more popular. To the writer of this review no subject 
to be more interesting than the study either of ancient cr 
jurisprudence. The Commentaries on the laws of 
an essential part of every sreBtlemim^s library. . The 
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Mt to the French nation by one of its most gifted anthonr 
waa undoubtedly the Mprii des Ltm by Montesquieu. 'Bhe 
“ vain titles of the victories of Justinian,” writes Gibbon, are 
" crumbled into dust; but the name of the legislator is inscribed 
** on a fair and everlasting monument. ” No portion of the wri¬ 
tings of Cicero are more valuable than those which illustrated the 
jurisprudence of his own country. The works of Virgil and 
Horace have amused or instructed, but the principles of Tribo- 
nian, and the writings of the Scsevolas or of Servius Sulpicius 
have affected, years after their death, the fortunes and interests 
of all vfho lived under the action of the Roman laws. The 
Pandects and Institutes have formed the basis of civil law in 
Italy and Blance. The code of Napoleon at the best is a com¬ 
pendium of the rules of Roman law. Theinternational and 
civil law of other European States has been based on that law j 
and in the words of Mr. Maine "the Roman law is fast becom- 
" ing the lingua franca of universal civil jurisprudence,” and even 
in the code before us we can trace some of those broader princi¬ 
ples which affected, centuries ago, the law of testamentary gifts. 

Stripped of many of the technicalities which burthen our 
own law language, the simple diction of the Indian code 
will tend much to make the study of Indian law inviting. 
But to make it interesting to other than a professional 
class much will be required to be done. A code on its first 
compilation can seldom be interesting. Neatness and per¬ 
spicuity must often be sacrificed to precision and an occasional 
harshness of diction. But it is to be hoped that intelligent 
commentators will not be wanting to make the code readable, 
smoothing its asperities, and rendering it more attractive. The 
Indian code, like the civil jurispnidence 6f the Roman jurists, 
; like the common Law of England, or like the Code Napoleon 
of iVance, has, it will be remembered, been collected from 
various sources. A body of rales and principles, some of which 
are found in the past legislative enactments of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil, and others which have been found in decided cases, or in books 
which have already been published, will require considerable 
care to methodize and arrt^ge into order. Nor will this be 
found to be an ea^ task. A work which would comprise the 
whole; system of Indian jurisprudence, which, while it would 
on English law, would require to be applicable to the pecu¬ 
liar of the natives of this oountiy, must require in its 

talent of no inconsiderable oiffer. To expect that 
work would at once be free from inaccuracies, and at 
time have%e lucidity of arrangement, the precision 
■ on, the puririos ctf langpge, the dassic elegance of 
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quotation and illustration, which have made the commentaries of 
filpskstone or the book of Montesquieu not only readable but 
text books on kw for nearly a century, would be to estpeot 
impossibilities; and no moi^ ingenious appeal could be made 
than that recorded in the knguage of the Indian Law Commis¬ 
sioners themselves. “ One peculiarity in the manner in which 
** this code has been framed will immediately strike your Lord* 
“ ship in Council. We mean the copious use of illustrations, 
** In our definitions we have repeatedly found ourselves under 
“ the necessity of sacrificing neatness and perspicuity to preci- 
“ sion, and of using harsh expressions; because we could find no 
other expjressions which would convey our whole meaning, and 
no more than our whole meaning. Such definitions st^ding 
by themselves might repel and perplex the reader, and would 
" perliaps be fully comprehended only by a few students after 
long application; yet such definitions are found and must be 
found in every system of law which aims at accuracy. A 
** legisktor may, if he thinks fit, avoid such definitions, and by 
avoiding them he will give a smoother and more attractive 
" appearance to his workmanship; but in that case he flinches. 
“ from a duty which he ought to perform, and which somebody 
" must perform." 

The Civil Code is intended to supersede all others; and the 
Law Commissioners trust that resort will be bad to no other 
system of kw for solving an ambiguity or supplying an omission. 
As the code itself appears to be based on the more liberal principles 
of English Common Law and Equity, we trust that in future it 
will form, to use the language of Livy, the " fom omnk puilici 
fnvatiqne Juris/* the fountain and source of Indkn juris¬ 
prudence. 

The framers of the Code are of opinion that the new kw 
should not be applicable to all India: and under Sec. 340 of the 
Bill of 1864 it is proposed specially to exempt Hindoos and 
Mahomedans from its provisions. This is not, we believe, 
necessary, unless as regards the chapter on testaments. The kw 
generally does not militate against the hereditary customs of 
either of those classes. Nor, froij^ the nature of their past 
government, would any objections have been raised if it did m 
militate. Accustomed to a rigid and despotic swajr under their 
own rulers, ready to lend a willing and unhesitaring ol^dienee 
to orders dictated by the cupidity or caprice of their magistrates* 
it is not likely that they would now find themselves aggri^fd 
by decisions based on a Code, which has received the 
the legislature. But while sp^ial exemptions may V ok^^^efor t 
the peculiar kws which in In^ regokte successions;^ iak^#waos^ 
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^ and adoption, the law of contracts, the duties of guardian and 
ward^ t£e rights in property, the obligations of promises m^d 
oovenmits and the redress^ for civil injuries should be equally bmd<* 
ing on all classes. The principle of all d^potic Governments is 
fear; and the timid allegiance unquestioningly lent to the laws of 
their own rulers would unhesitatingly be transferred to those more 
liber^and enlightened principles of law and jurisprudence which 
are now being conferred on them. When Charles XII of Sweden 
met with an unexpected opposition from the Senate, that 
despotic monarch wrote word that he would send one of 
his boots to command them.* The senseless despotism of that 
monarch, actuated by anger and a desire for vengeance, displayed 
aa reckless a regard for principle or law as any of the former 
Mahomedan rulers of this country. When the savages of 
Louisiana desired the fruit of the stately and lofty palm, rcekless 
of the consequences of their own act, they felled it to the roots. 
When Tippoo was doubtful of the truth of the reply made to him 
by one of his soldiers when accused of having unjustly taken and 
drunk some milk belonging to a villager, he struck the accused 
across his stomach; and the courtiers battered whilst the crowd 
applauded an act of justice, which, while it may have been su’n- 
mary, was brutal in the extreme. When the suceessore of 
Timur or the ministers of Aurungzebe found their revenues 
deficient, they plundered or laid waste those very lands on 
which they chiefly depended for replenishing their coffers. Unde” 
a despotism which has seldom been mitigated unless by the ‘pre- 
judioes of religion or caste, there are few instances on record 
where resistance has been offered by the Hindoos to the laws 
imposed on them by their Mahomedan rulers. 

And that it should have been so, is nert to be wondered. A 


simple and uneducated community have no occasion for a number 
of laws. Laws and principles with their several springs and 
actions are little understood; they are still less discussed. Ine 
one principle which permeates the spirit of despotism is 
fear^ The one question which the ministers under a despotism 
have to solve, is how to reconcile a spirit of exaction with a 
poHtical and civil adminis^ation, which endeavours to oomhine 
^ividoal aggrandisement with personal safety. 

ancient jurisprudence of India might be said to have been| 
batf bn purely rational grounds, on the first principles of the law 
oi History and tradition alike teach ns^ that in general 

, ihtoi laws jCf most nations bear to each other a certain: 
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resemblance; and in law as well as in other sciences can be traced^ 
a^lHacon says, ''the same foot-prints of nature treading in different 
p^s. ** The peculiarities of customs or of castes may have led to 
different acceptations of Hindoo law, but as deduced from the 
writings of the first of Hindoo legislators, their code might bo 
defined as the law of nature philosophically considered. 

Tlie prineiplesrof the law of nature are often transmitted in 
the forms of innate ideas; and whether in the code of Menu, 
or in the rude jurispnidence of Dracon, Solon, or Lycurgus, the 
simple teachings gf reason or the precepts of nature may bo 
accepted in a great number of instances as a veiy fair base for 
the superslmcturc of more complex laws. A knowledge of 
those > la\^ s in a rude socit'ty is acquired intuitively, and it is 
only when the wants of society increase, when the constitu¬ 
tion and rcddiremenh? of mankind grow larger, when by 
a dc\elopment and exercise of the mind it is felt that those 
law^ will nut satisfy all the wants of civil society, that a necessity 
for mo^’c varied and complex laws arise. Those laws, how¬ 
ever framed or designated, embody in all countries the firet rudi- 
.nent«ry principles of civil or municipal law. Speaking precisely, 
.hi L bovly ol‘ law may bo defined as the law of nature applied 
to the govenmeut of States. It is the law which the civil 
'j\>wev of a nation or community may establish, by the right 
vested in that power by the community itself, for the observance 
< f its subjects. This law, consisting of the legislative enactments 
ipf the ooimtry, founded on custom or on written law, becomes 
the first eoognized code by which civil actions are governed. 

Suen simply, in India as elsewhere, was the nature of the 
<'hango wliieh led to the first construction of a rudimentary civil 
code, enunciated in the book of Menu. 

In the Hindoo laws of alienation the student of jurisprudence 
may ./ImCc some of those broad principles, based on the law 
of nature or of reason, which more or less affect the laws of all 
semi-civilized communities. Amongst the Hindus as amongst 
other nations, the civil law \^1 be found to have modified or 
restrained the natural community of property. Absolute pro¬ 
perty in things movable or immovable having been acquired, 
it became an acknowledged principle of their law that they 
had a right to dispose of that property after death.* The 
principle of hereditary succession is universal. AU r^ 07 
personal ancestral property is inheritable; and the dictates 
of paternal partiality would point to the sons os entHlded 
in tlie first instance to the property thus bequeathed. While 


* See. zii. Principles of Pan* Civil La«r. 
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this principle is thus universal, the caprice or convenience of 
different sects, or religious bias or prejudice, may have in 
special instances modified or altered the or4er of succession. 

The law of nature pjgj^Hs but does not enjoin the making of 
a will } and among a people or community where the art of 
;writing is scarcely known or practised only by a particular caste, 
’Written wills drawn up with the formula? or technicalities of law 
jwould scarcely be expected. And in such cases the intentions of 
jthe testator and the acceptance of the legatee were all that was 
'inecessary to complete the elFcct of the legacy. 

The Hindoo law of intestacy is based on the ties of kindred. 
Ancestral property is peaceably inherited by the sons,- the asso¬ 
ciates of the fatheris tods and the future representatives of his 
house. The sons first inherit; and like the agents of tlie 
Roman law, the preference is always given to the lineal descen¬ 
dants of the male line,—^the grandson and great grandson—^as 
they are found to stand in the nearest degrees of civil kinship. 
It is only in default of these that the widow or widows would be 
allowed to inlierit, or their daughters on their death. 

While then under the old Hindoo law we find that a female 
was scarcely capable of transmitting any legal claims, and while, 
so long as the sons lived, the cognates were looked upon in the 
light of siliens, we at the same time find that that law had ma<]|| 
no invidious distinctions, and had not established, to use fke 
language of an able jurist, that proud insolence of the laws of 
primogeniture which, under our own institutions, has been the 
cause of so much grievance.f In default of sons, grandsons, and 
of widows, a father, a mother, or a brother may inherit. 

Such are the elementary rules of succession with regard to 
•personal property; but with regard to fixed, real, or immoveable 
property this law will not allow cognates, unless in very rare and 
exceptional cases, to inherit. The rights of a daughter are inferior 
to those of male collateral relations. That it should be so is not 
( strange. Property in land in India is associated with certain duties 
to be performed. It is often derived by the express character of its 
owner as a member of a body or coparcenery, whose consent has 
necessarily been given ana without whose consent that right 
cannot he alienal ed, unless lo somebody who could perform an 
» amount of duty, or who would have an equal amount of 
!re|irj^ntative qualification. § Lands, therefore, would require 

1 1 . . . . .... , . 

Tmmb* Hein. 1. Sec, 287. 

’ .f Litwta(^ in the Indian Civil Code, Sec, xxii. as appli- 

■ ci^a'to’ 

I ease vqgftied \sf Hba Bbv. Dr. Bellew in Blount Tempest. 

' ^ Pam. 7« See. xli Pnoj* Itaw, Hagpore Edition. 
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special alienation by will before they conld be acquired by. a sole 
su^riving daughter.* Under the Hindoo law of succession^ as 
under the law of succession of the Romans, we shall find that 
where the law of inheritance deviates from the principles of 
natural law, that deviation is owing to a desire cherished and 
fostered by a religious or family prejudice, the desire to keep 
the family and'*'lineage intact. The (jens was as sacred to 
the Hindoos as it was of old to the Romans j and the most 
sacred wish of a dying father was that a son might represent 
his line, and perform tliose last funeral and religious rites which 
^ could only be performed by a male descendant. Tlie same 
principle impelled them to adopt. The jicts of disherison by a 
parent were few; and the nice distinctions which our own laws 
. draw between legitimacy and illegitimacy were not known, or 
but imperfectly acted on. In a brief article like this, it will 
not be necessary to trace the Hindoo law of inheritance and 
succession further. 

Under the Indian code the law, as applicable to European 
subjects in India, will be found to be of a more impartial order. 
The ascending and descending and collateral series are clearly 
defined ; and the law of succession and inheritance traced accord¬ 
ing to the principles of English law to each series according 
tp proximity or distance of kindred. 

Under the Indian code, the ag(} of majority has been fixed at 
eighteen. No objection by cither Hindoo or Maliomedan can 
be raised to that. Twenty-one is the age of majority by Eng¬ 
lish law. As applied to India that law has been modified. 
An earlier age is better suited for warm climates. In Turkey 
the age is fifteen. In the enervating climate of the. South and 
East, the passions disclose themselves earlier, the mind is sooner 
developed, the judgment more quickly matured than in our 
European climate; and in India especially where among the 
natives the marriages are earlier, the children sooner come of age. 

In avoiding the distinction between wills and testaments, 
the Indian code aims at simplicity and uniformity. The nicer 
discrimination of English law would draw a distinction between 
the terms. Where lands or^nemejits are devised in writing; 
with or without an executor, it is a will. It is a testament, ^ 
where personal chattels are devised, and where an executor must! 
be named. For it is a maxim of Common Law that where an^l 
executor is not named, the party is said to die intestate. As by ^ 
Statute I Viet. C. 26 aU landed property may now be devised) 
or bequeathed by will, and aill contingent interests, rights, ofi 


* See Tumb. Hein; 1, Sec. 28A 
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entry and property, however acquired, so under the Indian code 
all property in India may be devised by will, # 

In givii^g expression to the meaning or wording of a will, 
the most reasonable construction is to be put on it, and effect 
ought to be given to the intention of the testator. In the 
construction of wills, fraud is to be guarded against. This in 
a country like India is specially necessary where chicanery is 
the rule and not the exception. As yet the custom of making 
wills is rare amongst the Hindoos. Not allowed by their laws 
to alienate their property by devise, it is only now owing to the 
example set them by us, as well as to the advance of society 
and the progress of idea^ that they have in some instances entered 
on the novel and artificial system of devising by will or testa¬ 
ment. It is necessary then that while the law should so guard 
against the possibility of fraud in the constraction of wills, it 
should also check anything like chicanery in the presumptive 
revocation of the same. Some formalities are required in 
the revoking, cancelling, obliterating or burning of a will. So 
nicely constructed and so artificially connected with the princi¬ 
ples of Roman civil jurisprudence is our own law on this 
subject, that the doctrine of implied or presumptive revocation 
is based on a better foundation of reason than is naturally 
supposed; and the law will not allow a revocation to take place 
only on the presumed alteration of the testator's intention. 
That presumption in legal reasoning would not be considered 
material, unless it had appeared that an actual revocation had 
taken place.* We give briefly a summary of general rules for 
the construction of wills.t The principle will be applicable to 
other than English wills.f 

I. That a will of'real estate, by whomsoever made and in 
whatever language written, is construed according to the law 
** of England in which the property is situate, but a will of 
" personalty is governed by the kse dammlii. 

H. That technical words are not necessary to give effect 
“ to any species of disposition in a will. 

" ni. That the constraction of a will is the same at law and 
«in equity, the jurisdiction,of cac#beu^ governed by the nature 
of .the subject \ though the consequences may differ, as in the 
itMtoice of a contingent remainder, which is destructible in the 
" ^ tase and not in the other. 

■■"■"■■y f"";... . . ■ .... . , . 

^ Tlpder .the English Com. Law, the remedial law oa this sabjeot ia 
that tmowin as 29 Car. II. c, 8 
f Jarman on Willed vol. 2. p. 74. 
t Kortoa'a liftw nf Svideace, pi 315. 
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'' IV. a will speaks for some purposes from the period of 
e^uiaon, aud for others from the death of the testator j but 
" never operates until the latter period. 

** V. That the heir is not to be disinherited without an express 
" devise, or necessary implication j such implication importing not 
** natur;^ necessity, but so strong a probability that an intention 
'' to the contrary ^eannot be supposed. 

“ VI. That merely negative words are not sufficient to exclude 
" the title of the heir or next of kin. There must be an actual 
" gift to some other definite object. 

“ VII. That all the parts of a will are to be construed in rela- 
" tion to each other, and so as, if possible, to form one consistent 
whole; but, where several parts are absolutely irreconcileable, 
" the latter must prevail. 

" VIII. That extrinsic evidence is not admissible to alter, 
“ detract from, or add to, the terms of a will, (though it may be 
used to rebut a resulting trust attaching to a legal title created 
** by it, or to remove a latent ambiguity;) 

“ IX. Nor to vary the meaning of words; and, therefore, in 
" order to attach a strained and extraordinary sense to a particular 
" word, an instrument executed by the testator, in which the same 
** word occurs in that sense, is not admissible; but the 

“ X, Courts will look at the circumstances under which the 
** devisor makes his will—as the state of his property, of his 
" family, and the like. 

XI. That, in general, implication is admissible only in the 
absence of, and not to control, an express disposition. 

“ XII. That an express and positive devise cannot bo controlled 
by the reason assigned, or by subsequent ambiguous words, or 
“ by inference and argument from other parts of the will j and 
** accordingly such a devise is not affected by a subsequent inac- 
" curate recital of, or reference to, its contents; though recourse 
may be had to such reference to assist the construction in case 
of ambiguity or doubt. 

“ XIII. That the inconvenience or absurdity of a devise is no 
“ ground for varying the construction, where the terms of it are 
" unambiguous; nor is the fact, that the testator did not foresee 
" all the consequences of his disposition, a reason for varying it; 
** but, where the intention is obscured by conflicting expressions, 
it is to be sought rather in a rational and consistent than an 
“ irrational and inconsistent purpose. 

" XIV. That the rules of construction eminot be strained 
** to Ining a devise within the rules of law ; but it semns' tiliait, 
" where toe will admits of two constructions, that is to be jpzn* 
ferred which wiU render it valid; and tberefiW toe eoart> In one 

1 



** adhered to the literal laogitaffe of the testator^ thoagh 

" it was higl^ probable that he had wntten a word by mistake, 
" for one whi<m would have rendered the devise void. 

" XV. That favor or dis&vor to the object ought not to influ- 
" ence the eonstmotion. 

" XVI. That words, in general, are to be taken in their ordi- 
" nazy-and grammatical sense, unless a clear intention to use them 
" in another can be collected, and that other can be ascertained; 
" and they are, in all cases, to receive a construction which will 
" give to every expression some effect, rather than one that will 
" render any of the expressions inoperative,* and of two modes of 
" construotioh, that is to be preferred which will prevent a total 
" intestacy. ' 

" XVII. That, where a testator uses technical words, he is 
" presumed to employ them in their legal sense, unless the context 
" clearly indicates the contrary. 

" XVIII. That words, occurring more than once in a will, shall 
" be presumed to be used always in the same sense, unless a con- 
" iaaiy intention appear by the context, or unless the words be 
" applied to a different subject. And, on the same principle, where 
" a testator uses an additional word or phrase, he must be presumed 
" to have an additional meaning. 

" XIX. That words and limitations may be transposed, sup- 
" plied, or rdected, w^here warranted by the immediate context, or 
«the general scheme of the will j but not merely on a conjectural 
hypothesis of the testaWs intention, however reasonable, in 
" opposition to the plain and obvious sense of the language of 
" the instrument." 

We have thus reviewed briefly a few of the salient features of 
the law of testamentary alienation of property. To enter more 
minutely into details would scarcely be necessary in a review 
which is intended principally for lay readers. But as so much 
has been said of the possible future constitution of onr courts 
of justice, we shall not apologize for touching on that subject 
here. We shall be pardoned if we view the question philosophi- 
^ly. Though connected with the Inns of Court, we have no 
undne leaning to the special pleading of Sir Ersfcine Perry, which 
woi^d £lo<^ our law courts*with barristers. Nor have we any 
speoial^objection to his scheme. If the Government of India 
W (^ure barristers for India, very much good will be effected. 
Tiwl'was l^rd Westbury's private opinion, and we have no 
dnubt th^ if Lord Westbury had still been Lord Chancellor, 
of his great official authority would have given effect 
i scheme uffiich he had planned, and which Sir Charles 
Wood would have been too glad to have carried out. That the 



plan would have been a good one who can doubt; ? ®iei jDtdunal 
and legfd professions are special ones and require special 
tation and fitness. So long as'India was without a oode^ an 
int^igent bar, or superior appellate courts, the private opinion^ 
the prejudice, or crochet of a Judge might have been accepted 
as a standard of equity. But it will be remembered that times 
are changed. The principles of jurisprudence can no longer be 
perverted or misinterpreted. The freedom of inquiry can no 
longer be checked. The practice of the bar must henceforth 
be interwoven with the authority of the bench. The publi¬ 
city afforded by the press will no longer allow a veil of mystery 
to shroud the once sacred procedure of our law courts. From 
the disputes of the bar and the bench, in subtle or intricate 
cases, will be -elicited those general principles, which will 
form future precedents for guidance. Axioms, maxims, and 
rules will no longer be accepted as correct, unless they have 
been proved to be so, and the greatest of criminals will at 
least have the option of enlisting on the side of crime the 
sophistry of the pleaders or the science of the civilians. Under 
circumstences such as these, the policy of the Government 
as well as its duty should be to make the best selection from 
the materials at hand. 

Nor is every one fitted for the legal profession. In India 
where officers are Judges alike both of law and of fact, and 
where in the absence of both pleaders and jury, responsibi¬ 
lity often of the gravest kind rests on them, something more than 
ordinary qualifications are necessary. To be distinguished by a 
soun^ knowledge of the principles of law, how very few aspire ? 
StUl fewer are those who have gained a clear and comprehensive 
acquaintance with legal history, who have studied universal or 
particular jurisprudence, who have learnt to trace analogies or to 
distinguish between contendi^ precedents, to unravel intricate 
points of dispute, to address juries with precision, to separate the 
specious from the false, or, as in India is too often necessary, to elicit 
truth from a mass of conflicting evidence. The genius of Cicero, 
the fancy of Plato, the logic of Tribonian, the edicts of the 
praetors, and the authority of Justinian, have alike pointed to the 
necessity of a careful selection of thdfee officers who are virtually 
masters of the lives and liberties of the subject, and who are the 
guardians of peace and equity; and while, writes Gibbon, "under 
" the Boman jurisprdenee, in the weakest and the most vicious 
" reign the seat of justice was filled by the wisdom and in^g- 
" rity of Papinian and Ulpian, the purest materials of the code 
and pandects were insoribed with the names of Caracalla and 
" his ministers.” 



Under our own jurisprudeiioe we find tlio same lessons incul¬ 
cated, whether conveyed m the quiet preoepte of Sir Mathew Hale, 
or in the close reasoning and keen logic of Hobbes. Whatever 
may be the practical exemplifications, the theoretical conduct of the 
judicial functionary should display great and exemplary diligence, 
skill in the laws, resolution in the enforcement of orders, atten¬ 
tion to^ rational complaints, impartiality in the preservation of 
the rights of the subjects over whom he presides, easine^ of 
accessibility, and dignity of demeanour. 

Yet it is a painful fact that with regard to the Indian bench 
such is not often the case. In the animated discussions in the 
House of-Commons on the introduction of the Bill to improve the 
courts of judicature in dndia, nothing could have been stronger 
than the sense of the House recorded on the administration of 
the law in India. ''Nothing,” said one member, "has more largely 
tended to discredit the Indian Civil Service, both in this 
country end at home, than the prevailing ignorance among its 
" members of the first principles of law. ” The manner in which 
ofilceswere bestowed was animadverted on strongly by men 
who looked upon the question in an Indian and EngHsh point 
of view; and the varied Indian experience of Lord Ellen- 
borough, as well as the strong sense of Dauby Seymour and Lord 
Stanley, condemned the principle which had too often given to 
the Mofussil bench military officers without aptitude, and 
civilians who had been found to be deficient in their revenue 
capabilities. 

That some of the remarks then made were just, is much to be 
iregretted. But it will be remembered that a few years ago, the 
h^bar judieial appointments were thought to be sinecures, and as 
«uch, that they should have been ridiculed is not to be wondered 
at. Sarcasm and irony have during all ages been employed to 
ridicule the reckless disposal of fUnecures. One writer, repeating 
or improving the jest made by Sydney Smith, stated that duri^ 
the administration of Lord Ellcnborough forty tons of judicim 
heterodoxy bad been introduced into the bench India by the 
appointment of military men to the judicial offices in India. 
No peonUar training was required. In England while Judges 
have ^ways had a strict ^gal training, in India no i^cial 
.aptitude or legal discipline was deemed necessary; and officers 
t 0 o pass^ from the 'magisterial benches to the highest 
jurisdiction who were unacquainted with the principles 
of evidence, the law of contracts, or the rules of pleading. 
The office oi a judg^hip was considered to be a sinecure.' 

1 ^ resort for officials who had failed to be good revmue 
officers was oorule chair of a Mofussil Judge. 
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** A cure, acaro> a sinecure, 

" Of this you may be sure, 

'* An easy shoe you step into, 

** 4 perfect sinecure/* 

Such might have been the motto inscribed over the doors of a 
Mofussil civil court thirty years ago, and such indeed was the 
opinion of the Government itself in those days. Lord EUen- 
borough remark<5d '' that the Government often got itself out of a 
" difficulty or off the horns of a dilemma by raising an inca|iable 
servant to the judicial bench.” There, in the words of Southern 
in his inimitable character of Lord Dundreary, he was “ done 
for.^' Like the log of wood in the hand of Horace's carpenter, he 
was quietly and silently shelved, , 

I 

<• 

** Olim tmncuB erat ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

Quern faber inoertus scamnum faceretne priapnm 
** Maluit esse deura,” 

As the necessity had not arisen, so the subject of judicial legis¬ 
lation for India had then not acquired the importance which it 
now deserves. 

And yet in one point of view the subject was even then, next 
to our policy with our feudatories and the rest of Asia, of the 
most vital importance. In its higher sense legislation for India 
means something more than adrainisteiing justice according to 
to a set form of procedure. The manner of that administration 
will be found to modify the strength of the executive govern¬ 
ment. It will be found to affect the welfare indirectly of one 
hundred and fifty millions of people with different languages, 
different castes, different religions, and different customs. It 
will be found to affect, with the happiness of tliousands, the 
civilisation of the future. 

The question how civilised nations should legislate for uncivi¬ 
lised is one of the gravest of the present day. " I can 
assure the House,” said Sir Charles Wood in 1861, '^that 
" I never felt more responsibility than in venturing to submit 
to a proposal of so great and grave a character. I have 
** always thought that the gravest question in modern times 
“ is the relation between civdised and less civilised nations, or 
** between civilised portions and less Civilised portions of nations, 
when they come in contact. The difficulty is seen in America, 
** in Africa, in New Zealand, but nowhere in the widely extended 
dominions of her Majesty has it reached such a magnitude as in 
“ India, And in this particular case the difficulty is aggravated 
'' by the circumstance that the English, who form a portion of 
'' those who are to be subjected to this legislation, are not a per- 
" manent body. They go there for a time. Offidab, when their 
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" term of service has expired^ and persons engaged in commercial 
" or agricultural pursuitn, when they have made a fortune, return to 
" this country, and, though the English elemei^ in India is perma- 
" nent as hlelonging to a nation/ it is more wansitory when we 
" come to consider the individuals who compose it. Such are 
'' the circumstances under which we are to legislate, and I regret 
to say that the recent mutiny has aggravated these difficulties. 
The unlimited confidence which a few years ago was felt by 
** the European population in the natives of India has given way 
to feelings of distrust. Formerly there was, at all events, no 
feeling of antagonism between the higher portion of official per- 
sons and the great mass of the population. They looked up to 
** the Government as to*a protector, and if any feeling of anta- 
** gonism or jealousy existed, it existed only between them and 
those members of the service who were brought into antagonis- 
tic contact with them. When I heard some time ago that the 
** feeling of antagonism was extending itself lower aipong the 
natives and higher among the officers I regretted it, because it 
^ must obviously tend to increase the dangers of our position. 
'' I do not wish to dwell on this matter, but it would be folly to 
^ shut our eyes to the increasing difficulties of our position in 
India, and it is an additional reason why we should make the 
'' earliest endeavour to put all our institutions on the soundest 
possible foundations. It is notoriously difficult for any Euro- 
" pean to make himself intimately acquainted with either the 
" feelings or opinions of the native population, and I was struck 
" the other day by a passage in a letter from one of the oldest 
" Indian servants. Sir Mark Cubbon, whose death we have had 
** recently to regret. He had been in the service for 60 years j he 
" had administered the affairs Of Mysore for nearly 30 years; he 
" had been living in the most intimate converse with the natives, 
" possessing their love and confidence to an extent seldom obtained 
by an English officer, and yet he said 'that he was aston- 
"' ished that he had never been able to acquire a sufficient acquain- 
"' tance with the opinions and feelings of the natives with whom ho 
"' was in daily communication.' Many of the greatest mistakes 
into which we have been led have arisen from the circumstance 
" that we have been, not unnaturally, for arranging everything 
“ according to English ideas. In Bengal we converted the collee- 
" tors of tmees into the permanent landowners of the country and 
" left the ryots to their mercy. In Madras Sir Thomas Munro 
iiltroduc^ the ryotwany system, and a more impoverished 
" population than that does not exist. When 1 was at the 
** l^ard of Control, it was said that the ^tem of the North- 
** Western Provinces was perfect, and it was introduced into the 
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" newly-acquired province of Oude. Subsequent to the rebellion, 
** the Indian Government, profiting by the circumstance, reverted 
** to the old system in Oude, and happily with the greatest 
success. The ryots and zemindars of Oude joined their chiefs 
" in the rebellion, but recently at an interview between Lord 
Canning and the talookdars they expressed their gratification at 
'' the restorationjaf the former system, and the governor-general 
justly congratulated them on the fact that tranquillity prevailed 
" in a district which had been so frequently the scene of vio- 
lence and outrage, and that in the most newly acquired of Her 
Majesty^s Indian dominions confidence existed which was not 
“ surpassed in the oldest settlements. The House may not be 
" aware of the extraordinary and iuheroift difficulties in devising 
a system applicable to the whole of India. It behoves us to be 
“ most careful, as a rash step may lead to most dangerous conse- 
" quences. It is easy to go forward. It is difficult to go back, 
“ and I confess I am disposed to err on the side of caution and to 
“ profit by the warning of one of the ablest Indian officers, 
'' Mountstuart Elphinstone, who said, ^ Legislation for India 
^ should be most gradual, slow, and well-considered.* ** 

How we have legislated for India may be shown best in a brief 
summary of the enactments which have been passed for the 
legislation of India. We must again refer to the dry records of 
parliamentary blue books. “In 1773 the governor-general in 
“ council was empowered to make regulations for the government 
“ of India, and in 1793 those regulations were collected into a code 
“ by Lord Cornwallis. Similar regulations applied to Madras and 
“ Bombay, and in 1803 they were extended to the Noith-West 
Provinces. Some time after that, Delhi, which was nominally 
under the sovereignty of the Great Mogul, was administered by 
** officers of the Government of India, and with such good effect, 
“ that in 1815, when Lord Hastings acquired certain provinces, 
he determined that they should be administered in the same 
<t way by commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
„ same system has been applied to the Punjab, Scinde, Pegu, and 
the various acquisitions made in India since that date. The 
laws and regulations under which they are administered are 
framed either by the govemor-^enerm in council or by the 
“ lieutenant-governors or commissioners, as the case may be, and 
“ approved by the governor-general. That constitutes the dis- 
tinction between the regulation and the non-regulatiou pro- 
“ vinces, the former being those subject to the old Begulations, 
and the latter those which are administered in the somewhat 
“ irregular manner which, as I have stated, commenced in 1815. 
“ There is much difference of opinion as to the legality of the 
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** reflations adopted under the latter system, and Mr. Peacock 
** has declared that they are illegal, unless passed by the Legisla- 
“ tive Couudil. The Act of J 833, however, added to the council 
** of the governor-general a member whose presence was neces- 
" sary for the passing of all legislative measures, and put the 
" whole of the then territory of India under that body, at the 
** same time withdrawing from Madras and Bombay the power 
of making regulations. In that way the whole legislative power 
" and authority of India were (jentralised in the governor-general 
" and council. Since that time some provinces have been acquired 
which may be considered as non-regulation provinces: but it 
** is not now worth while to go into details in regard to them. 

So matters stood in 1853, when great complaints emanated from 
** other parts of India of the centralisation of power at Bengal. 
" The practice was then introduced of placing in the governor- 
general's council members from different parts of India. The 
“ tenor of the evidence given before the committee of 1852-53 
** was to point out that the Executive Council alone, even with the 
** assistance of the legislative members, was incompetent to per- 
" form increased duties which wore created by the extension of 
the territory. Mr. M'Leod, a distinguished member of the 
civil service of India, and who had acted at Calcutta as one of 
" the law commissioners, gave the following evidence before the 
“ committee:— 

" * The governor-general with four members of council, however 
**' highly qualified those individuals may be, is not altogether a 
« f competent legislature for the great empire which we have in 
" * India. It seems to me very desirable that, in the legislative 
ft t government of India, there should be one or morepersons having 
" ' local knowledge and experience of the minor presidencies; that 
'' * is entirely wanting in the legislative government as at present 
** * constituted. It appears to me that this is one considerable and 
“f* * manifest defect. Tlie governor-general and council have not 
**' sufficient leisure and previous knowledge to conduct, in addition 
" ' to their executive and administrative functions, the whole duties 
** * of legislation for the Indian empire. It seems to me that it 
« f would be advisable to enlarge the Legislative Council and have 
* representatives of the fninoy presidencies in it, without 
" * enlarging the Exwutive.Council, or in any way altering its 
present constitution.'" 

Such a council has now been established, and in addition also the 
High Couiitte in the Presidency towns, and in the North West. 

While such machinery, remarks Sir Erskine Perry, is barely 
adequate to cope with the progress of European crime in India, 
the Mofussil and Zillah courts should be improved. Thie present 
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legal attainments are not sufficient. He would suggest the 
introduction of the barrister element. He would introduce 
barristers not only into the High but also into Mofussil Courts, 
But would not the scheme be ^jostly? Would any men of emi¬ 
nence leave the bar for the heat of India and the miserably small 
pay of a barrister-judge ? Would a single trained lawyer, would 
a single man likely to make himself eminent as Queen’s Counsel 
on the Boll at Westminster come out ? Would a single briefless 
barrister from the backwoods of tie Queen’s Bench, Exchequer 
or Common Pleas accept seven hundred or even a thou^iand a 
year on the condition of serving a life-long exile, amidst the 
swamps of an unhealthy station, whe^e the entire society is 
possibly composed of a superintendent of police, an apothe¬ 
cary in charge of the station, and a district officer—his imme¬ 
diate superior probably a young Lieutenant fresh from his regi¬ 
ment, proud of his position as the great man of the district, 
and thoroughly ignoring anything in the shape of written law 
or professional legal knowledge. Appointed as assistant Judge, 
4iis legal knowledge, his acquaintance with the principles o£ 
Epglish law, and the practice of English courts would be 
utterly useless and irrelevant, under an official, with whom on 
that point at least he could have no common points of official sym¬ 
pathy. He would too often be misunderstood. A Iriton among 
scientific men is often a minnow .among unscientific men. A 
man of legal and professional training would be nothing, if placed 
in circumstances where legal and profession training alone would 
not be considered “ the stamp exclusive and professional ” for 
preferment in office or promotion on the bench. He would 
come to look upon the time which had been spent in studying 
for his profession as wasted. Of what use would his certificate 
be to him that he had passed the examination prescribed by 
the Council of Legal Education ? In unlearning much of what 
he had learnt he would have to learn many things which he 
had not learnt. He would find that under the hereditary conser¬ 
vatism of ideas of the Government of India, as exemplified in 
Mofussil experiepce, the very worst military or civilian Zillah 
Judge in India would be regarded as « far more efficient man on 
a Mofussil bench than the most eminent Queen’s Counsel on the 
Roll in Westminster. He would find that although an Act of 
Parliament existed which had thrown open all judicial appoint¬ 
ments in India to any barrister or to any one displaying- official 
aptitude, or to any native or uncovenanted officer, or advocate 
of the Scotch bar after seven years’ residence,* in most cases and 


* Act 24 and 25 Victoria cap. 104. 
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especially in the regulation provinces, the Act was a dead letter, 
and that there were judges under-this very Act in India 
entrusted with the highest magisterial and civil powers, who, 
after teft years service, wei-e only paid a pound a day, or very 
nearly the amount earned by a mechanic at home *or a carpenter. 

A long experience,” says Sir William Jones, '‘makes us sad.” 
It does so particularly with India. As we write we cannot help 
quoting from the reflections of a friend, made on the very subject 
on which we are now writinfl! We shall be pardoned if we 
use his own words. Referring to no particular act of the 
Govemm.ent ■ of India, and basing his reflections on the general 
tenor of present ofiici^.1 patronage in India, he thus writes :— 
“ We once again realize in actual practical every-day life the 
" fictions of the past, enriched even as those fictions are by the 
" imagery of the past or the dim veil of mythology. Strange 
" as such fictions may seem, and facts are often stranger than 
“fiction, they may aflbrd some points of strong parallism 
** with the occurrences of every day around us. 

“ The prolific brain of Reynolus has interspersed the pagein 
“ of the mysteries of the court of London with characters senspal 
“ and blood-thirsty in exceku. We might establish a parallelism 
“ between the lives of men of the present generation and those 
“ of Reynold's heroes of the past. Ancient mythology, involving 
“ the very quintessence of fiction, may seem strange when eom- 
“ pared with even the most ungovemed imaginative productions 
“ of the day, but it only furnishes proofs that humanity continues 
“ at this very moment to be unaltered from what it, was cycles 

“ Our readers who occasionally recur m thought to the class 
“ room, will remember the celebrated Pandora, the first mortal 
“ woman whom the gods concerted to render a paragon of beauty 
“ and mental accomplishments. Venus conferred on her beauty, 
“ and the rather difficult art of pleasing j the Graces the power 
“ of captivating ; Apollo taught her vocal music j Mercury and 

Minerva enriched her with eloquence and splendid ornaments. 
“ Some of us may have wished to have been in the shoes of 
“ Pandora, and possibly in the simplicity characteristic of un- 
** sophisticated youth even hoped to have basked in the sunshine 
“ of the smiles and favour of the complacent gods. Maturer years 
“ may have long since dissipated this day-dream, this delusive 
“ phantom, sketebed out in the regions of fancy; nevertheless 

we startle the sobriety of our readers by asserting that Pandoras 
** abound around us, with this difference only, that they belong 
“ not to the fair but to the rough sex, and are vastly more for- 
** tunate than the mythical lady herself, prefigured by Hesiod. 
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** We mean Indian officials:—these are the antitypes. A fuU- 
" blown Lieutenant quits the scene of his labours redolent of pipe- 
'' claj and bad leather, and takes the professional chair of an 

assistant to the Chief Enpfineer. The gods smile uponiiim, and 
“ by and by he holds the administrative charge of a district that 
“ will hold any twenty counties of England. Anon he is meta- 
" morphosed into^a coadjutor of the highest judicial functionary 
** of the land, and finally sees the interior of a forum as an 

impeccable lawgiver.” ** 

Now, it has been allowed that in discussions of questions which 
affect the publb, the public alone have a right to decide. So 
long as nothing was known of public justice as administered in 
the Mofussil, so long no opportunity could offer for public 
opinion to express itself. But public opinion often unerring, 
seldom wrong, has on this subject, whether through the press 
of India or of England, or whether in the discussions and 
debates of Parliament, expressed itself pretty clearly and loudly. 
An Act of Parliament has allowed the admission of pleaders, 
Scotch advocates, or English or Irish barristers to the Indian bar. 
To cope with men who have had a professional training, it will 
be necessaiy to have men on the bench who have also had a 
professional training. 

There is no more powerfiil engine of education which the State 
can offer to a people than a well-conducted trial. Politics, theo- 
logy, the American war, the merits of the Schleswig-Hols¬ 
tein dispute, these are subjects quite within the range of conver¬ 
sation, in^hich most people take a passing interest; but the 
trial of Muller or Howard, and the appeal of Mrs. Yelverton, are 
subjects on which the public, from the highest Judges of the land 
to carmen and fat boys, have a right to pass an opinion, because 
in every trial a principle is involved. On no subject is the press 
more unfettered in its opinion. A public principle is involved, 
and the persons who come before the public are public characters 
acting in a public capacity. In the strongest language used 
by the press in its animadversions on the best of officials, the 
law will impute no libel.* The powerful sarcasm of Lord 
Ma^ulay still holds up to deiisicm the public conduct and 
private character of Judge Jeffries. The Chief Justice of the 
Irish bench is still remembered in his connection with the lead¬ 
ing trial of Major Yelverton. On the other hand, a fair trial 
impartially conducted is an useful and valuable State-lesson. In 
the reserve and impartiality of a good Judge, in the strictness 
of aim and purpose, rendered compulsory by the rules of pleading 


* Sec. 499 Act XLV of 1860, Exception 4th. 
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and evidence, in the control of a jury which can be exercised 
by the court, in tl»e constant check upon extravagant, wander¬ 
ing and bullying questions which vigilant advocates can employ 
on beha® of their clients, lies material for a great variety of the 
most useful instruction of all who hear and read the proceedings. 

We are not here using the language of any special pleader. 
But if the public were to have the option of choosing between 
barrister or military Judges, the public would select probably the 
men ^ith long gowns and wigs,—men with at least some special 
training and with university diplomas. We believe Sir Erskine 
Peny has Irtade himself unpopular in India for this suggestion. 
But in supporting that suggestion, we do so only on grounds of 
public justice, and unbiassed by any prejudice or favourite theories. 
We do not mean to condemn the system at present in vogue. We 
look upon Sir Erskine Perry^s measure as an alternative one. Tlie 
present system has its bright as well as its dark side; its recom¬ 
mendations as well as its drawbacks; its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages. But what we mantain is a wider selection with a 
due advertence to profes^sional knowledge. 

We trust that the new judicial system which has now been 
inaugurated will tend to correct some of the defects of the past. 
Much in the way of improvement has already been effected. 
The increase of litigation in the courts shows that our judicial 
courts are fast becoming popular with all classes of the native 
community. A healthy infusion of the barrister element will 
tend, it is to be hoped, to make them popular with the European 
community as well. The rules of procedure which h||ye already 
been introduced under Act VIII of 1859 have not been found to 
impede justice. While in the Central Provinces, the Punjab and 
Oude, the average duration of suits has been considerably dimi¬ 
nished, there are few arrears on the files at the end of the year. 
Business habits,—the foundation of success,—^have been inculcated 
and officers have been taught by a judicious control over the 
workings^ of subordinate courts, by a system of prompt check 
and proper distribution of work, to correct many defects which 
had necessarily been associated under the old system with the 
administration of civil justice. The elimination of pleas^and 
issues are now better understood; and irrelevancy,—the chief 
defect of-the old system,-—does not, in so many instances, disfigure 
amd confuse the simple procedure which is now aimed at in the 
disposal of cases. '^If errors still exist, their removaV^ writes one 
of the most able and talented of our present Indian adminis¬ 
trators “can only be accomplished by a course of self-training, 
' of which few of our officers have a just apprehension, and to 
* which fewer subject themselves. The task is, perhaps, more 
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“ di£5icult in provinces like these, where each officer performs 
“ judicial, administrative and executive functions in aU branches 
“ of the administration, but it is for that very reason the more 
necessary to accomplish it. T^he routine must be methodized, or 
** the work cannot be well done. Organization is at the root of 
" success, and officers must remember that it rests with Ihem- 
" selves alone.” 
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Z. An aceounl of the War in India between the English and 
the French on the coast of Coromandel from the year 
1750 to the year 1760. By Richard Owen Cam¬ 
bridge, Esq. London, T. Jeffereys, 1761 

3. A History of the MilUary Transactions of the British 

Nation in Indostan from the year 1745. By Robert 
Orme, Esq. r. a, s. 1803. 

4. Histoire de la conquete de I* Inde par V AngleterrCf par 

le Baron Barchou de Peiihoen. Paris, 1844. 

5. Inde, par M. Dubois de Jancigny, Aide-de-camp du 

Roi d^Oude, et par M. Xavier Raymond, Attach^ 
d, PAmbassade du Chine. Paris, Firmin Didot Fr6 res, 
1845. 

6. The History of British India. By Mill and Wilson, 

in ten volumes. London, John Madden and Co., 
Leadenhall Street, 1851. 

7. The National Review, Vol. XV. London, Chapman and 

Hall, 193 Piccadilly, 1862. 

8. Nouvelle Biographic Gdnerale, depuis les temps les plus 

recuUs jusqu*h nos jours.. Paris, Firmin Didot 
Freres, 1862. 


fTtHE peace between the powers of Europe whTch had been signed 
A at Aix-la-Chapelle afforded, as we have already stated, an 
opportunity for the introduction into India of a system, after¬ 
wards earned to a very considerable extent, whereby the European 
powers, moved by promises of material advantage, lent out their 
European soldiers li> the native rulers. It is but right to add, 
that m almost every case tlfe temptation came from the natives, 
and it should also be remembered that the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had been concluded at a time when an unusual number 
of l^e troops of both nations had been thrown on the Indian 
soil, and when therefore the employment of, and provision for, 
these soldiers, caused no little anxiety to the governors of the 
settlements. Dupleix indeed, in a letter* which he wrote to the 


* Dated 31 March 1749, 
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French Company at the time, expressly justified his recourse to 
such a line of conduct by the necessity under which he was to 
practise the .strictest economy. 

In this custom however it was the English who set the 
example. The account of the expulsion of Eajah Sahoojee from 
Tanjore has been given in a previous number.* The duplicity 
of that monarch} his double overthrow by his own people, and 
his final expulsion in 1749 in favour of Pertab Singh will 
doubtless be recollected. It is necessary to refer to it* here, 
because it was this same Sahoojee, twice expelled from his king¬ 
dom, who, by his promises and entreaties, induced the English 
to lend themselves to the principle of supporting expelled and 
wandering royalty,—a principle which 'nearly ruined them on 
this occasion, and which more than ninety years after, almost 
brought their empire to destruction in the snows of Afghanistan.f 
Eleven years had elapsed since Sahoojee had been expelled, and 
during that time Tanjore had enjoyed a quiet and a pros¬ 
perity to which, under his rule, it had been a stranger, yet the 
desire of governing, so strongly planted in the Asiatic breast, would 
not allow the dethroned monarch to be tranquil. Although his 
experience of the attraction of a crown had been such as would 
have been sufficient to deter a man of ordinary sense from again 
striving for the dangerous prize, although on one occasion he had 
barely escaped from his enemies^ hands, and on the second had 
been seized by them in the midst of his own guards, to the 
imminent danger of his life, he never ceased to sigh for his 
departed grandeur. To attain that state of sensual existence 
wliich had once been his, he was ready not only to stake his life, 
but to consent to the dismemberment of his country. 

When, therefore, the news of the meeting of the European 
plenipotentiaries ^ Aix-la-Chapelle caused a suspension of 
arms in India, Sahoojee, who had been stmek with the great 
superiority evinced in the field by the European over the Asiatic 
soldiers, resolved to endeavour to enlist on his behalf the aid of 
some of those redoubtable warriors. It was, however, he well 


* Calcutta Sevietc, Ko. Ixxxiii, pp. 13^140. 

« 

t It is much to be regretted that the principle yet lives and fiourishes, 
although it is carried out in a different manner. In the presetit day the 
spendthrift Itajahs and Nawabs, whose own vices have caused their expulsion 
from the thrones they had soiled, appeal, not to the Govemor-Geuersd of 
British India, but to secret intriguers in England. By an expenditure of 
money, often as great as that which in former days they would have lavished 
on their armies, they obtain the aid of all who are venal. It is even whis¬ 
pered that resolutions not to rest till they have been restored have been 
pronounced in places where such language must be inconsistent with duty. 
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knew, useless for him to appeal to the French. ■ Not only had he 
deceived them in 1788, but they had since lived upon good 
terms with his successor Pertab Singh. His only chance was 
with the English, and to them, therefore, he made his demand. 

He was extremely liberal in his offers. The payment of all 
the expenses of the war, and the cession of Devicotta, a town 
on the- mouth of the Coleroon, one hundred and twenty-two 
miles south of Madras, with the territory attaching to it, 
formed a tempting bait to a people possessing a surplus of 
soldiers, and just resting after a war which had severely tried 
their resources. At any rate it was eagerly grasped at, and 
in the beginning of April 1749, a force of 4-30 Europeans and 
1,000 sepoys under the cbmmand of Captain Cope was despatched 
to re-estoblish ex-Rajah Sahoojee oji his ancestral throne. 

In a history relating mainly to the transactions of the French 
in India, it will be necessary to follow the movements of the 
English only in those instances in which an effect was thereby 
produced on the policy of their rivals. We do not propose there¬ 
fore to enter into the details of this expedition against Tanjore. 
The results will be found chronicled hereafter. It is essential 
however that we should allude.prominently to the fact of the enter¬ 
prise, in order to make it clear that in the course which Dupleix 
adopted at this period, he but followed an example which the 
English had set him. The main difference between his proceed¬ 
ings and theirs was this :—that whereas in all his undertaking^ 
he had a settled purpose and design,—^his smallest actions tending 
to one mighty end,—the proceedings of the English were the 
result of a haphazard and purposeless policy, their leaders not 
comprehending, even in the smallest degree, the result to which, 
if successful, they must inevitably tend. * 

In a previous number* we have recorded the fate which 
.befell Chunda Sahib in his endeavours to defend Trinchinopoly 
against the army of Ragoojee Bhonsla. Taken prisoner by 
that general, he had been sent off (1741) under a guard to Sattara, 
and there kept for seven years in confinement. Vainly did he 
exert his utmost endeavours during that time to effect his release. 
Although in that period tlje Moguls had re-occupied Trinchi¬ 
nopoly, although the Nawabship of the Carnatic had p'assed 
from the. family of Dost AH, to which he was related, to a 
stranger, he was kept rigorously a prisoner. Not indeed that 
.the Mahrattas had any state object in view in thus keeping him 
from his native province; it was simply a question of ransom. 
Chunda Sahib was comparatively poor. Allied only by marriage 


* Calmtta Sevienf, No. Ixxxiii, page 148. 
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with the house of Dost Ah, he had not exercised independent 
authority for a sufficiently longtime to amass any very consider¬ 
able wealth. The jewels which constituted the greater part 
of it were with his wife and family in Pondichery. The 
remainder had been taken when he lost Trinchinopoly. For a 
long time, however, the Mahrattas insisted upon the payment of 
a kingly ransom an essential condition of his release, and all 
this time Chunda Sahib, unable to pay it, saw opportunities 
vanish, kingdoms pass into other hands, and he felt too that 
every year added to tliat forgetfulness of himself, which is the 
unvarying consequence of the absence of a leader from the scene 
of action. 

At last, however, fortune seemed to unbend. In the month 
of April 1748 Mahomed Shah, emperor of Dellii, died. His 
eldest son, Ahmed Shah, succeeded him, but the first months 
of his accession were too much engaged in preparations to 
maintain himself against his namesake, the Abdalli, and other 
enemies, to allow him to turn his attention to the events that 
were occurring in the remote Dekkan. It was however just at 
this moment that the attention of the feudal lord of the 
Empire was particularly required in those parts. A few months 
after the death of Mahomed Shah, (June 1748), Nizara-ool- 
Moolk, viceroy of the Dekkan, followed him to the grave at the 
ripe age of an hundred and four years. The succession had 
become, through the weakness of the central authority, by cus¬ 
tom rather than by consent, hereditary in the family. Now 
Nizam-ool-Moolk h^ left five sons. The eldest, Ghazec-oodeen 
Khan, was however high in the imperial service, aiid prefen*ed 
pushing his fortunes at Delhi to striking for an inheritance 
which he felt could only be gained by the sword. The second 
son, Nazir Jung, had been engaged in constant rebellion against 
his father, but he was with him, having been recently released 
from captivity, when he died. The other three sons were men 
of little mark, who had been content to live a life of ease and 
pleasure at the court of Aurungabad. Besides these sons, there 
was a grandson, Mozuffer Jung, the son of a daughter, who had 
been always indicated by his grandfather as his successor. The 
consent of Mahomed Shah to this arrangement had been 
previously obtained, and on the death of Nizam-ool-Moolk, a 
firman was issued by the court of Delhi nominating Mozuffer 
Ju^ viceroy in his place. 

when that event occurred however, Mozuffer Jung, the 
legitimate successor, was at his government at Bijapore, whilst 
the lately rebellious son, Nazh Jung, was on the spot This 
atter at once acted in accordance with the customs which had 
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obtained from time immemorial under the Mahomedan sway 
in Hindosian. He seized his father's treasures^ brought over 
the leading men and the army, and proclaimed himself viceroy 
of the Dekkan. The claims of Mozuffer Jung he derided, and 
set him at open defiance. 

Mozuffer Jung however was not inclined to give up his 
pretensions without a straggle, though for the moment he did not 
jwssess the means to support them. In this crisis he bethought 
him of the Mahrattas, the hereditary enemies of Mahomedan 
authority, and he decided to go in person to Sattara to demand 
their assistance. At Sattara he met Chunda Sahib, of whose 
great reputation he was fully cognizant. The two men felt at 
once tliat they could be mutually serviceable to one another. 
They therefore soon came to an understanding. They agreed 
to endeavour to obtain material aid from the Mahrattas, 
insisting also on the unconditional release of Chunda Sahib. 

A negotiation was accordingly opened. But whilst it was 
in progress, and seemed to promise well, Chunda Sahib, who 
had little real wish to conquer the Carnatic with the aid of 
his old enemies, communicated full details of their plans to 
Dupleix, with whom he had maintained, through his wife, a 
constant correspondence. Threatened at the time by the English, 
Dupleix had no desire to add to the existing complications by 
bringing on the prbvince a Mahratta invasion. Hie prospect 
however of placing on the viceregal throne of the Dekkan 
one who would thus be a protege of his own, and over the 
province of the Carnatic a man so devoted to French interests 
as he knew Chunda Sahib to be, was too alluring to be 
resisted. Pondering in his mind how this could be effected, the 
thought struck him that it needed only *sl daring and decided 
polity of his own to bring about such a result. He at once 
embraced the “project with all the ardour of his impassioned 
natuic; wrote to Chunda Sahib to negotiate only for his release, 
and not for troops; engaged to the court of Poona to guarantee 
the ransom that might be agreed upon j and promised to both 
Mozuffiir Jung and Chunda Sahib all the influence and power 
which he, as ruler of French India, was capable of exerting. 
His despatch had the desirclfl eflFect. On receiving a guarantee 
fimm Dupleix for the payment of 700,000 rupees, Chunda Sahei 
was released and furnished with a body-guard of 3,000 men 
to escort him to his own country. 

One of the first acts of Chunda Sahib after his release was 
to enter into an engagement with Dupleix, whereby he took 
upon himself the payment of about 2,000 natives, driUed in 
the European fashion, belonging to the Pondicheiy garrison, 
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lu consideration likewise of being assisted by 400 Europeans, 
he agreed to make to the Fi'ench the cession of a small tract 
of land in the immediate neighbourhood of Pondieheiy. 
Whilst arrangements were in progress for these troops to join 
him, he had succeeded in making his way, after some changes 
of fortune, to the frontiers of the Carnatic, and in augmenting 
his force to 6,000-men. Hero he was joined by Mozuffer Jung 
at the head of 80,000. Chunda Sahib, who was by far the abler 
character of the two, resolved, so soon as he should be joined by 
his French auxiliaries, to march upon Arcot.' A victory here would 
place the resources of the Carnatic at his disposal, and bring 
him into close association with the French. He could then 
make it, with every prospect of success, * the basis from which 
to operate against Nazir Jung. 

Towards the end of July the French force already indicated, 
under the command of M. d’Auteui! and accompained by the 
son of Chunda Sahib, joined the latter at the Damalchery Pass, 
which he had taken care to secure. Here they received infor¬ 
mation that Anwaroodeen and his two sons, at the head of 20,000 
picked troops, including among them 60 European adventurers, 
had taken post at Amboor, about thirty miles to the south, prepared 
to give them battle. Thither accordingly they marched. The 
position taken up at Amboor was extremely strong, being defended 
on one side by a mountain surmounted by a castle, and on the 
other by a large lake. The ground between these, constituting 
naturally a very strong pass into the Carnatic, had been further 
fortified by entrenchments. These were defended by guns 
served by the Europeans to whom we have alluded. Behind 
these was the main army of the Nawab. 

Tt was on the morning of the 3rd August that the combined 
army of Chunda Saliib and M. d^Auteuil came in sight of 
this position. It was at once resolved to storm it, and d^Autcuil 
oflPered to lead the attack with his French. Such an ofler was 
gladly accepted, and at the head of his gallant countrymen, 
d^Auteuil advanced boldly to the attack. The Nawab's guns 
however were so well served by the Europeans in his service, 
that the assailants fell back with son^ loss. Indignant at this, 
d^Auteuil rallied them and led them himself, notwithstanding 
a heavy fire, up to the foot of the entrenchment. The breast¬ 
work was even mounted by some of them, but in the crisis of 
the attack, M. d^Auteuil was wounded in the thigh, and in 
the confusion that followed, his men lost order and retreated. 
The command then devolved upon M. de Bussy, and the troops, 
encouraged by him and the other officera, eagerly called to be led on‘ 
for the third time. This determination on their part disheartened 
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the defenders, many of whom hnd already fallen. Even had 
they stood more firm however, they could scarcely have, resisted 
the impetuosity of the charge. Led oh by the gallant Bussy, 
the Fi'ench reserved their fire till close to the entrenchments; 
then delivering a volle 3 ', they dashed over the breastwork, and 
the day was their own. Having lost this defence, the native 
portion of Anwaroodeen^s army made but little resistance. 
Followed by the troops of Chanda Sahib and by that leader in 
person, the French pushed on. It was in vain that Anwaroodeen, 
himself 107 years (dd, made the most gallant efforts to restore 
the fight> In the very act of singling out Chunda Sahib for 
a hand to hand encounter, he was shot through the heart by an 
African soldier. A gerferal disorder followed \ the defeat became 
a rout; Maphuz Khan surrendered himself a prisoner, and the 
second son, Mahomed Ali, saved himself by an early flight. 
The camp, the baggage, sixty elephants, many horses, and all 
the artillery fell into the hands of the victors. But their 
greatest prize was the province of the Carnatic, secured to 
them by this victory. Of this they obtained an immediate 
gage in Arcot, the capital, which they occupied the next day. 
In this battle the French lost men killed and 68 wounded. 
About 300 of their sepoys were killed and wounded.* 

The earlist act of Mozuffer Jung on his arrival at Arcot was to 
proclaim himself Subadar or Viceroy of the Dekkan, and to 
nominate Chunda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic.f Having secured 
the surrounding country by means of flying parties, the two gover¬ 
nors proceeded to Pondichery, Mozuffur Jung to acknowledge the 
aid he had received, Chunda Sahib to pour out his thanks for the 
protection which for so many years, and under such trying cir¬ 
cumstances, the French governor had afforded to his family. They 
were received with the greatest pomp .and ceremony. No one 
knew better than Dupleix the effect of display upon the oriental 
mind. He took care, however, that accompanying the glitter of 
outward show there should be a simultaneous exhibition of that 
material power which, more than any other, is in Asia capable 
of ensuring respect. The defences which had defied the Eng¬ 
lish were dressed out for Jbhe occasion; the European troops, 
wh<l>se superiority had been proved at St. Thom^ and Amboor 
were conspicuously drawn up, the ships in the harbour displayed 
thei^ brightest flags. No artifice was omitted in feet to impress 

* Chunda Sahib presented^ the French troops after the battle with. 
76,000 rupees, and M. d’Auteuil with land worth 4,000 rupees per annum, 

t One of the first to congratulate Chunda Sahib oh his elevation ana to 
^knowledge him as Nawab, was the Governor of Madras, Mr. Floyer,— 
^ Memoirsjtour DupleiXf page 46. 
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upon the minds of his guests, that the pomp and ceremony of 
their receptbn were but the natural consequence of a wealth 
and influence which rested upon a power that nothing in the* 
south of India could resist. The effect was all that he could 
wish. Mozuffer Jung was captivated by the display; the grati¬ 
tude of Chunda Sahib was unbounded. In the first moments 
of his delight he conferred upon Dupleix the sovereignty of 
eighty-one villages, adjoining the ground of which Poudicliery 
was the representative capital. Mozuffer Jung stayed eight 
days at Pondichery. His army, amounting to from 45,000 to 
50,000 men, remained encamped me'anwhile within twenty miles 
of the city.* 

But amid all the festivities that followed the arrival of these 
two Nawabs, Dupleix did not lose sight of the main object 
which had brought them into the field. Wo have already 
stated that tWgh Muzuffer Jung held the higher rank, Chunda 
Sahib was of the two by far the abler man. When then 
Muzuffer Jung, at the expiration of eight days, rejoined his 
camp, twenty miles frpm Pondichery, Dupleix retained Chunda 
Sahib to settle the plan of the campaign. It was true that the 
possession of the Cai*natio seemed to have been decided by the 
battle of Amboor. The old Nawab had been killed, his eldest 
son taken prisoner, and the younger, Mahomed Ali, had souglit 
refuge in flight. Yet so long as there remained a pretender 
to the dignity, Chunda Sahib could not coiisiiler himself firm 
in his seat. It is beyond question that he liad, both by heredi¬ 
tary descent and by imperial nomination, a greater right to the 
office than any of the family of Anwaroodeen. He was, in the 
first place, the representative of the family of Dost Ali, and, in 
the second, he had been nominated by Mozuffer Jung, whose title 
to succeed Nizam-ool-Moolk as Viceroy of the Dekkan had been 
confirmed by a firman from the court of Dellii.f But in the 
distracted state of the Mogul empire, no right could be consi¬ 
dered secure that was not based upon a possession that could 
be maintained. Nor, at the same time, could any possession 
be regarded as perfectly tenable, to which any pretender was 
in tbe field waiting for his opportunity. Dupleix, well aware 
of this, did not cease to press upon Chunda Sabib the absolute 
necessity of ensuring the submission of Mahomed Ali, before 
he resigned himself to the more peaceful cares of his govem- 

* Mxtrait de la letire de M. Dupleix h la Compagnie ; le 28 JuiUett 1748. 
Copie extrait du regietre dea diliherations du Conseil supSriewr de 
Ponddcherg 13 Juillet, 1749. Memoire pour Dupleix, Orme, Cambridge, 
Bapmond, dfc., ^c. 

t Dupleix, page 43. Seer Mutakhareen. 
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ment. Rapidity in his movements was, he pointed out, the 
more requisite, as Mahomed Ali had taken refuge in Trinchi- 
nopoly, the fortifidations of which had been greatly strengthened 
since Chunda Sahib had been eompelled to surrender it to 
Bagoojee Bhonsla. Added to this, it was known that Nazir 
Jung, the pretender to the viceroyship of the Dekkan, was 
engaged in levying an army wherewith to crash his nephew 
and rival. It was, therefore, more especially necessary to 
clear the Carnatic of all foes, before this greater enemy should 
be ready to march upon it. The exhortations of Diipleix to 
Chunda Sahib to march without uny delay upon Trinchinopoly 
were therefore earnest and repeated. 

One circumstance, however, served to hinder the native chief¬ 
tains from moving. The battle of Amboor had been fought on 
the 3rd August; Madras, in pursuance of the articles of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, had been made over to the English 
at the end of the same month, but still Admirdl Boscawen 
remained on the coast. More than that, he had taken advantage 
of the disordered state of affairs to possess himself of the little 
settlement of St. Thome, upon which he had hoisted the English 
flag. It was known too that he was himself strongly impressed 
with the necessity of remaining to support English interests, 
and that he had declared he would remain, if he were publicly 
requested to do so.* It appeared then to Chunda Sahib, that 
for him to move on Trinchinopoly, whilst Admiral Boscawen was 
on the coast, would act as a final inducement to tliat officer to 
remain, and would impel the English to east in their lot, whilst 
their forces were yet considerable, with his rival, Maliomcd Ali. 
He, therefore, hesitated as to his action, preferring to wait at 
all events in the hope that the October gales might compel the 
departure of so dangerous an enemy. 

Whilst he and his allies are thus watching their opportunity, it 
may be convenient for us to turn to the movements of the Eng¬ 
lish, and to relate as briefly as may be the result of their expedi¬ 
tion against Taiijore. 

This expedition had been undertaken, as we have already 
stated, with the avowed object of re-seating upon the throne of 
that kingdom the twice eipelled Baja Sahoojee,—^with the real 
purpose of gaining for themselves the possession of Devicotta. 
Consisting of 430 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys, under the 
command of Captain Cope, this force had left Port St. David in 
the early part of April, and on the 24th, arrived on the bank of 
the river Vellaur, near Portonovo. On the following morning 
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a ten’ific storm ensued^ which caused great damage to the land 
forces, and greater to the fleet. Of the former, many of the 
carriage, cattle, and a large proportion of the military stores 
were destroyed; of the latter, the admiral^s flagship, the Namur, 
of 74 guns, the Pembroke, of 60 gun% and the Apollo, hospital 
ship, with»the greater part of their crews wore totally lost.* It 
thus became nece^ry to suspend for a time the progress of the 
undertaking. 

When, however, after having made good his losses Captain 
Cope renewed his march and arrived on the borders of the 
Tanjore territory, he found the actual state of things to 
diifer very much from the representations that had been 
made him. Not only was there no • disposition evinced by 
the Tanjoreans to strilce a blow for Sahoojee, but their army 
^as found posted on the southern bank of the Coleroon, ready 
apparently to oppose the passage of the English. Their real 
object, however, was to entice Captain Cope into the difficult 
country to the south, where his destruction would have been 
certain. But the direction taken by the English after the 
passage of the river, shewed very plainly the real object they 
had in view in espousing the cause of Sahoojee. Their array 
marched in the direction, not of Tanjore, but of Devicotta, 
where they expected to find support from the fleet. But on 
their arrival that same evening within a mile of Devicotta 
not a ship was to be seen. Having with them no supplies, and 
finding the place too strong to be escaladed, they resolved, after 
cannonading it fruitlessly during the night, to retreat. This 
they effected without serious molestation, and on the second 
day reached Fort St. David. Had the real object of the 
English been that whioh they professed,—the restoration of the 
ex-Baja Sahoojee,—^they had “seen enough to be convinced that 
to effect this they must be prepared to employ all the resources of 
their Presidency in a war with a native power.. They no longer 
however even pretended to have this in view. But Sahoojee 
had promised them Devicotta,t and the advantages presented 
by that place were too great to be lightly given up. Whether 
they received it from Sahoojee or Perteb Singh was to them 
immaterial. They were resolved to possess it at any price, and 
with this avowed object, throwing over Sahoojee, they despatched 


* Journal of an Officer. 

t The river Coleroon, which runs into the sea near Devicotta, was 
believed to be capable of receiving ships of the largest tonnage. The only 
difficulty was presented by the sands, but it was thought that these, with 
a little labour and expense, might be removed.—Ome. 
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by sea a second expedition, eonsisting of 800 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys under the command of Mi^or Lawrence. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of this expedition. 
It will suffice to state that it was successful. Devicotta after 
a gallant resistance was stormed, and Pertab SinjOf, to avert 
further hostilities, and anxious now to secure the alliance of the 
English, against Chunda Sahib, whom he regarded as the most 
dangerous enemy of the Tanjore kingdom, agreed to cede that 
fortress to that nation, together with so much of the surround¬ 
ing territory as should produce an annual revenue of Rs. 36,000. 
The Englijwi, on their part, agreed to abandon the cause of 
Sahoojee, and even to keep him under surveillance at Madras, 
on condition of his rcc^ving a life pension of Rs. 4,000. Such 
was the result to him of his alliance with an European power. 

The English were occupied with their new conquest, when they 
learned the success of Chunda Sahib at Amboor. They hastened 
to acknowledge him at-Arcot. Nevertheless, noticing his subse¬ 
quent visit to Pondichery, his protracted stay there, and the 
intimacy which he vaunted with Dupleix, they were not deaf 
to the solicitations,—^poor as they considered his chance of 
success,—of Mahomed Ali. They waited however the further 
proceedings of Chunda Sahib, before committing themselves to 
any definite action. When moreover they saw that that chief¬ 
tain remained idle at Pondichery, making no movement against his 
rival, they hesitated still more as to the course they should follow. 
Admiral Boscawen, on his part, was eager to support Mahomed 
Ali, and even offered to stay on the coast, if he were officially 
requested to do so. But Mr. Floyer shrank from a line of 
policy which seemed to commit the Presidency to the support 
of a pretender in extremis. He therefore suffered the admiral 
to depart on the 1st November, taking from him only 300 men 
as an addition to his garrison. 

Ihe departure of Admiral Boscawen constituted the oppor¬ 
tunity for which Chunda Sahib had been so long watching. 
All his preparations had been made. Dupleix, with that rare 
disinterestedness and care for the resources of the colony which so 
eminently characterised him, had advanced to this chief 100,000 
rupees from his own funds, and had induced other individuals 
to ^vaujoe 200,000 rupees in addition. * He also supplied 
him with 800 European troops, 300 Africans, and a train of 
artilleiy, from the support of which Pondichery was thus freed, 
whilst the troops remained at the disposal of Dupleix. They 

' * These advances were secured on lands which were temporarily made over 
to ^ French. 
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were now with Chunda Sahib nndefr the immediate command 
of M. Duquesne. On the very day after the departure of the 
English fleets this united army marched npon Trinchinopoly. 
There; as Dupleix pointed out to the leaders, they would find 
the end of all opposition. The only man who had the shadow 
of claim to oppose to the pretensions of Chunda Sahib was in 
that fortress. Ta take it therefore was to destroy the last 
stronghold of the enemy, and with it the only chieftain capable 
of offering any (^position. 

It is indeed clear to us now, as it Was clear to Dupleix at the 
time, tiiatiupon the capture of this place depended "the perma¬ 
nent preponderance of French influence in Southern India. 
Had that been accomplished, there could* have been no possible 
rival to Chunda Sahib, the English would have had no excuse 
to" refuse to acknowledge his supremacy. In fact that supremacy 
would have been so firmly rooted so strongly established, 
that they would not have ^red to dispute it; they would, in 
a word, have been forced to recognize the superiority on the 
Coromandel coast of a governor, who, by inclination, gratitude, 
interest, was bound irrevocably to the French. 

Such indeed was the policy of Dupliex. * To cany it out he 
had brought every resource, to bear on his native allies. He 
had given them money, men, guns, and ofiScers, and they, on 
their part, liad left Fondichery, under an engagement to pursue 
the course of action he had pressed upon them, as alike best 
suited to his interests and theirs, viz, to march direct upon 
Trinchinopoly. 

Yet here was another instance afforded of the uselessness even 
of great genius, when the tools which genius is compelled to 
employ are weak and’ vacillating. Surely Dupleix had a right 
to believe that his native allies, having been equipped and sup¬ 
plied by him, and having started on an expmition they had 
promised to carry out, would at least march to their destination. 
Once there, he relied on his own commander, Duquesne, to' do 
the rest. His mortification then can be imagined wfacu he 
learned that after crossing the Coleroon, they had diverged from 
the road to Trinchinopoly and had taken that to Tanjore. 

The fact was that during their stay at Pondicheiy, Chunda 
Sahib and Mozuffer Jung had exhausted on their own pleasures 
the money Dupleix had intended for the expenses of the army, 
and they found themselves, after crossing the Coleroon, in ah 
enemy's country with an empty treasure chest. In this emer¬ 
gency Chunda Sahib bethought him of the king of Tanjore,—<a 
prince whose riches were proverbial, and whose arrears of tribute 
to the Mogul, Mozuffur Jung, as Subadar of the D^kan, 
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^nsideted himself entitled te receiye. In tiie hope of compeHing 
this monateh to pay each a sum as would place them at ease 
regarding their expenditure, and in the belief that with the 
aid of tfoir French allies the task would be easy of execution 
and short m its time of duration, they, without even consulting 
Dupleix, turned aside from the road leading to Trinchinopoly, 
and took that to Tanjore. w 

This city, situated in the delta of the Coleroon and the Cavery, 
was defenuedby two forts, the greater and the lesser. The 
former was surrounded by a high wall and a ditch, but the 
fortifications were too inconsiderable to resist the attack of a 
vigorous enemy. The lesser fort, a mile in circumference, was 
far stronger, being surrounded by a lofty stone wall, a ditch 
excavated from the solid rock, and a glacis. Within this was 
a pagoda surpassing in magnificence all the buildings of Southern 
India, and believed to contein countless riches. The allied army 
arrived before this place on the 7th November, and at once sum¬ 
moned it to surrender. The king, Pertab Singh, with a view to 
gain time, expressed at once his wUUngness to negotiate, whilst at 
the same time he sent pressing messages to the English and to 
Nazir Jung, demanding assistance. The English, who had already 
despatched 120 men to aid Mahomed Ali at Trinchinopoly, 
ordered twenty of these to proceed to Tanjore. How Nazir 
Jun|f responded to the summons we shall see further on. On 
receivk^ the reply of the Tanjorean, Duquesne, the comman¬ 
dant of the Frencn continent, acting upon the instructions 
received from Dupleix, urg^ upon Chunda Sahib not to waste 
his time in vain negotiations, but to compel compliance with his 
requisitions by force. This was undoubtedly the direct and proper 
course to pursue. But Chunda Sahib, who wanted only the 
money, and who believed the Rajah was in earnest about paying 
it, eam^tly requested Duquesne to abstain from all ’appearance 
of hostilities so long as negotiations should be going on. In 
Pertab Singh, however, he met a man more wily andt canning 
than himself. For six weeks he sufibred himself to be duped 
by protestations and "promises, fruitless though they were of 
any result. In vain did Dupleix press upon him the superior 
advantage of Trinchinopoly; to no purpose did he point out to 
Hm that he was giving time to Mahomed Ali to strengthen his 
portion, and to Nazir Jung to march upon his communications. 
eShunda Sahib was infatuated with his nogotiation. To such 
an extent did he cany this feeling, that Dupleix, seeing 
the gathering storm, and apprehen^ng net only the failure 
of his hopes, but danger to French interests, sent positive orders to 
Dnquc»ne to break off the negotiation by an atta^ upon 
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Tanjore. Duquesne obeyed;* and his vigorotte meftsoiee had 
a decisive effect.^ On the ^6th December, he captiired three 
redoubts about 600 yards from the walls; three days later, after 
some fruitless negotiations, he ai^saulted and carried one of the 
gates of the town. This so mtimidated the Bajah, that he at 
once gave in, and on the Slst signed a treaty whereby, amongst 
other stipulations^ he agreed to pay to Mozuffer Jung and 
Chunda Sahib seven millions of r<8pees; to remit from the French 
East India Company the annual ground rent of seven thousand 
rupees, which it paid him; to add to the French possessions at 
Karical tgritory comprising eighty-one villages; and to pay 
down to the French troops 200,000 rupees. But, meanwhUe, 
Nazir Jung had succeeded in collecting* an enormous army, and 
was on his march to crush his nephew and rival. Intelligence 
of this had already been conveyed by the English to the king of 
Tanjore, and this monarch had recourse to the arts of which 
he was master to lengthen out the term of payment. By 
sending out, in satisfaction of the sum he had agreed to pay, 
sometimes plate, sometimes obsolete coin, sometimes jewels and 
precious stones, he detained Chunda Sahib for some weeks longer 
under his walls, and it was not until a pressing message from 
Dupleix informed him that Nazir Jung had entered the Carnatic, 
that this chieftain renounced the hope of obtaining, even by 
those instalments, the promised ransom. Even then Dupleix 
recommended vigorous measures. - He urged upon him to seize 
Tanjore at once, both as a means of punishing the faithless Bajah, 
and of providing himself with a place of refuge. Chunda Sahib 
was willing enough to act up to this advice, but his troops refused 
to follow him. They too had heard the rumours of the 
approach of the vast atoy under Nazir Jung, and, panic-stricken 
at the report of its numbers, they broke up without orders, and 
fell back rapidly on Pondiehery. 

Thus, by the weakness of the instruments he was compelled 
to use, were the great plans of Dupleix temporarily shattered. 
Nay more, the veiy men who had caused their defeat, and who 
by their want of energy had plunged themselves as well as him 
into misfortune, now came to beg Jiim to extricate them from 
their difficulties.^ He made the attempt, not indeed with any 
great confidence in his allies,—^for the past three months had 
shewn him their weakness,-—but yet with a steadfastn^, an 
energy, an adaptation of means to the end, such as ev^ at this 
dist^t day must challenge and command our admiration. Ho 
did not, as we shaU'i^, succeed in the outset,his patience, 
his perseverance, his energy, could not be long workii^ without 
q>roducing some advanta^us result, Before howevmr noticing 
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the manner in which he acted^ we*propbse to take a comprehen¬ 
sive glance at the situation. 

The army of MoznfTer Jung and Chimda Sahib 40^000 strong, 
panic-stricken from the ramours of the vast force of Nazir Jung, 
and mutinous from want of pay, was under the walls of Pondi- 
eheiy. With it had come the fVench detachment of 800 men, 
now commanded by M. GoupO, its former leader, Duquesne, 
having died of fever at T^jore. On the other side, the 
enormous army of Nazir Jung, consisting of 300,000 men, 
of whom one-balf were cavalry, together with 800 pieces of 
cannon and 1,300 elephants, was marching on them from Arcot. 
On their way they were joined by Moorari Bao at the head of 
10,000 Mahratta horsd, fresh from a skirmish with the allied 
army at Chillumbrun j whilst on reaching Valdaur, fifteen miles 
from Pondichery, M^omed Ali, the pseudo-Nawab of the Car¬ 
natic, brought SIX thousand horse into their camp, and, what 
was of far greater consequence, they were strengthened a few 
days later,—^the 2nd April,—by the junction of 600 Europeans 
under Major Lawrence. The English, in fact, had resolved to 
take advantage of the check received by the French proteff^ 
at Tanjore, by using ,all their iafiuence to support the rivals 
and opponents of those chieftains. 

Against such a force what was Dupleix to do ? There was 
but one course, which even to conceive, it was necessary that a 
man should have been bom with a daring and subtle intellect. 
Successfully to encounter this force it was absolutely necessary 
that the opposing army, however disproportionate in numbers 
and deficient in material, should oppose to it a bold and resolute 
front. Yet how to infuse the necessary courage into the 
panic-stridren and mutinous soldiers of 'his two i^ies ? This 
was a problem which ^med hard to solve. Dupleix never¬ 
theless attempted it. First of aU, he stopped the mutinous 
spirit. This he effected by advancing from his own funds a 
sufficient sum to pay up their arrears. Their courage he endea¬ 
voured to re-animate by showing that he was not afraid to sup¬ 
port them by the entire available garrison of Pondichery. Gou^il 
who had succeeded to Duqu^ne, having himself fallen ill, Dupleix 
placed at the head of the contingent M. d'Auteuil, who had 
recovered from the wounds he had received at Amboor, and 
increased, its strength to 2,000 men. The force, encouraged 
and staigthened by these means, moved in a north-westerly 
direction from Ponfficheiy, and took up at the end of March 
a strong position opposite the enemy's camp at Yaldanr. At 
the same time Dupleix did not neglect those means which he 
hnd <^n used so successfully, of endeavouring by intrigues 
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and secret communications to work upon the mind of Nazir 
Jung in favour of French interests. He was. on the point of 
succeeding; when unexpected events; impossible to have been 
guarded against; neutralised the effect of these negotiations; 
and brought down the fabric of his vast plans. 

It happened; unfortunately for Dupleix; that a very bad feeling 
prevailed at this^ moment amongst the officers of his army. 
The twenty thousand rupees received at Tanjore had been 
divided amongst those troops only, who had participated in that 
service. Many of these had received leave of absence; and 
those who took their place; as well as those who joined with 
the fresh troopS; grumbled most unreasonably at having been 
assigned a duty which would expose them to great risks with¬ 
out the chance of prize-money. For the moment Dupleix was 
powerless to punish the malcontents; so few were the officers 
at his disposal. He trusted; however; to their military honour 
to behave as soldiers and Frenchmen in the presence of an 
enemy. But in this hope ho was disappointed. On the very 
evening of the day in which the two armies had for the first 
time exchanged a cannonade from their respective positions;—* 
the 3rd Apnl;—thirteen officers of the French army went in a 
body to M. d'Auteuil; resigned their commissions; and refused 
to serve. This was not the least of the evil, Not content with 
refusing to fight themselves; these officers had done their best to 
induce the soldiers they commanded to follow their example. 
By a baseness happily unparalleled they had succeeded in sowing 
the seeds of disaffection and distrust. Even the sepoys in the 
pay of France could not see unmoved the sudden withdrawal 
of those they had been accustomed to regard as their leaders. 
Doubt and hesitation’ pervaded their rankS; and d^Auteuil sud¬ 
denly found; on the eve of a battle which, if it were unfavour¬ 
able to him, would be ruinous to French interests, that he com¬ 
manded an army which was utterly demoralised; which could 
not be relied upon to face the enemy. 

Few men have ever found themselves in circumstances more 
difficult; more requiring quick and prompt decision. Tostey 
where he was, to meet with lus demqjralised force, and the native 
levies of his two allies, the vastly superior numbers of the 
Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the English; was to court destruc¬ 
tion for all. His men would not fight, and their retreat would 
have drawn with it the disorderly flight of the followers of 
Mozuffer Jung and Ghunda Sahib. It seemed too more 
tiian probable tbat such a rout would encourage the enemy to 
make another attempt upon Fondichery. ^ the othejr h^d, 
the withdrawal of his troops during the night wcmld save the 
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French army for future operations, and would assure, the safety 
of the FrenclL capital. But before taking any steps in the 
matter, d'Auteuil made one great effort te induce his army to 
sustain the part which best befitted them as soldiers. But 
his entreaties, his remonstrances, even his threats, were all in 
vain. The poison of mistrust had entered their ranks; the 
mutinous officers had persuaded them that they were being 
deliberately sacrificed te superior numbers, and so firmly had 
they imbibed this idea that all the reasoning of their commander 
was ineffective. They would not fight. Convinced now that 
his only course was to retreat, d^Auteuil sought an interview 
with his two allies, and laid before them the circumstances of 
the case. He shewed them that he was forced te retreat, and 
he put it te them whether they would prefer te follow his 
fortunes, or te endeavour te make their own terms with the 
enemy. Then came out the difference in the character of the 
two men. Chunda Sahib, whose long acquaintance and constant 
intercourse with the French had given him a high appreciation 
of their character and a confidence in their fortunes, declared 
unhesitatmgly that he would cast in his lot with his European 
allies. Mozuffer Jung, naturally weaker, possessing little self- 
reliance, and unable te believe that d'Auteuil had not some other 
motive for his conduct, determmed, on the other hand, to trust te 
the tender mercies of his uncle. 

, In accordance with these .resolutions the French contingent 
commenced its retreat at midnight, followed by Chunda S^b, 
who, with his cavalry, insisted upon taking the post of honour 
in the rear. So great however was the disorder in the French 
camp, so complete their demoralisation, that no one communi¬ 
cated the intelligence of the intended movement to the gunners, 
who, to the number of forty, manned the batteries in front of 
their camp; these therefore with thir eleven guns were left 
bdbind. 

Day dawned before the retreat of the French was discovered. 
But no sooner was it known than Moorari Bao, at the head of 
10,000 Mahratta horse, started in pursuit of them. They came 
up with them just before jhey reached the prickly pear hedge, 
wmeffi formed the outer defence of Fondicheiy. On seeing their 
approach, d'Auteuil formed his men up m a hollow square, 
whilst Clmnda Sahib held his cavaliy m readiness to attack 
them their repulse. Moorari Bao however, a splendid 
horseman,, little acquainted with squares or European tactics 
at sB, boldly charged and broke inte the French formation. 
Ihxt at the same time Chunda Sahib charged his cavalry, who 
were thus, with the exertion of fifteen, prevented fromi following 
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Mm. In tMs manner Morari Rao was with but fifteen men 
inside the French square^ apparently lost. But the suUenness 
of the Europeans and his own daring saved him. He dashed 
at the other face of the square^ and succeeded^ with the loss of 
nine men, in cutting his way out. He then joined his cavaliy 
who were engaged with Chunaa Sahib. With him and with the 
French he kept-*up a running fire till they reached the hedge, 
when he thought proper to retire. 

In this retreat the French lost nineteen men in addition to the 
forty left behind, many of whom were sabred by the natives, 
the remainder rescued from their clutches, and taken prisoners 
by the English. It was however less t|je loss of men and of 
guns that dieted Dupleix, than the destructionby this contretemps 
of his vast plans. We have said that he was on the point of 
succeeding in inducing Nazir Jung to enter into engagements 
with himself. He had even persisted in this attempt after 
he had become aware of the existence of the mutinous feeling 
amongst the French ofiicers, and it is probable that had the 
army only maintained its position in the field during the next 
day, Nazir Jung would have signed the treaty which was being 
pressed upon him. But this mutiny spoiled all. 

' It is easy to imagine,' he says, writing in the third person 
in his memoirs, ^ what was the mortification of Dupleix, when 
* he was informed of aU the details of the conduct of our cowardly 
' ofiicers, and further, to complete his misfortunes, that Mozuffer 
' Jung had been taken prisoner and placed in irons by Nazir 
'Jung.' This last intelligence was but too true. Though Nazir 
Jung had sworn upon the Koran to restore his nephew to the 
governments he had held, yet, in accordance with the customs 
not uncommon in Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth and 
in India in the eighteenth centuries, he had at once loaded him 
with irons. He thus became undisputed Viceroy of the Dekkan, 
and one of his first acts was to appoint Mahomed Ali Nawab 
of the Carnatic. This was the destruction of those great 
schemes to which we have alluded, wherely Dupleix hoped to bring 
Southern India in entire subordination to French interests. No 
doubt his mortification was extremcf yet great as it was, it 
neither caused Mm to give himself to despair, nor even to 
abandon his plans. On the contrary, it impelled him to try new 
and bolder expedients to bring them to maturity. 

He himself and the other inhabitants of Pondichery had 
received the first intelligence of the dii^race of the French anhy 
from the run-away officers themselves. These had hurried into 
the town on the morning of the retreat, and alarmed inhabi¬ 
tants with the cry that the French army was beaten and that 
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the Mahrattas were upon them. The first act of Dupleix, on recei¬ 
vings intelligence of a nature so different to that he had expected^ 
was to arrest these cowards. He then hastened to meet the army^ 
to endeavour^ if possible, to weed it of the disaffected, and to 
revive the spirit of the remainder. To this end he had recourse 
to the moi^ stringent measures. All the disaffected officers 
were p^ed under arrest; d'Auteuil even was brought to trial 
for retreating without orders. The others were reminded that 
their retreat was in no way due to the enemy, but to the recreant 
behaviour of their own officers. This confidence in difficult 
circumstances did not fail to beget its like. The IVench soldiers 
felt in hk inspiring presence that they had been indeed guilty, 
and to insubordination succeeded an irrepressible desire to be 
allowed an opportunity of recovering their name. 

But whilst thus engaged in restoring the discipline of the 
army, Dupleix was equally prompt in dealing with the enemy. 
This could only be in the first instance by negotiation, and we 
shall see that in this he exerted the skill of which he was so 
great a master. Instead of shewing, in thk hour of his 
extremity, by any abatement of his pretensions, how fallen were 
the fortunes of Pondicheiy, he directed his envoys to make 
demands little inferior to those which would have resulted from 
a French victory. They insisted, therefore, in his name, that 
no one of the family of Anwaroodeen should be appointed 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and that the children of Mozuffer Jung 
should be established in the estates and governments of their 
father. But they did not stop there. To favour their negotiations, 
they had recourse to those wiles which they had learned from 
the Asiatic princes, and which they now sliewed they could 
use more skilfully than their masters. Thus they took credit 
for the defeat of d'Auteuil, and exaggerated the loss expe¬ 
rienced by Morari Rao in his attempts to cut them off from 
Pondiehery. All this time these same agents intrigued with 
the chiefs of the Nizam's army, especially with the Patan 
Nawabs of Kuddapa, Kumool, and Savanore, and succeeded 
in establishmg with these and others relations of a confidential 
nature. c 

Nazir Jung himself refused to agree to the terms proposed 
by MM. du Bausset and de Larche, the envoys of Dupleix, and 
on the sleuth day, these two ^ntlemen retnimed to Pondiehery. 
By this rime a good feeling had been restored in the army; the 
officem who had disgraced themselves had been severely punii^ed; 
others, less guilty, were only anxious by some brilliant achieve¬ 
ment to wipe Out the stain on their honour; d'Auteuil, who ^d 
dbewtt very clearly that he had acted in the only manner possible 
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for him to aot under the circumstanees, had been r^tored to the 
command. Now was the time to strike a blow; this the oppor¬ 
tunity to shew the viceroy who had rejected his proposals that 
the R«nch were yet, as an enemy, to be feared. No sooner 
then had the envoys returned than Bupleix sent instruotions to 
d'Auteuil to beat up the camp of Morari Rao, situated between 
Pondichery and the main body of Nazir Jung^s army. On 
the night of the IS^tli April, only eight days after the retreat 
from Valdaur, d'Auteuil det^hed 300 men under the command 
of M. de la Touche to surprise the enemy. They marched 
about midnight, reached and penetrated the camp without being 
discovered, killed about twelve hundred of the surprised and 
terror-stricken enemy, and returned to *Pondiche]: 5 ^ at daybreak, 
having lost but three men of their, party. This bold stroke 
•had such an effect upon Nazir Jung, that trembling now for 
his own* safety, he broke up his camp and retired in all haste to 
Arcot, abandoning the English, who returned to Port St. David. 

Having thus caused the prestige of success to return to his 
colours, Dupleix resolved to follow up his blow. Nazir Jung, 
on reaching Arcot, had resolved on a movement, by means of 
which, whilst he himself should remain safely shut up in that 
capital, he might avenge himself of his enemies. At tlie town 
of Masulipatam on the Orissa coast, and at Yanoon, situated at 
the junction of the Coringa river and the Godaveiy, the French 
had some time since established lodges or factories. These Nazir 
Jung resolved to seize, and did seize. 

It happened that shortly before these occurrences, two ships, the 
Fleury and the d*Argemo%y bound for Bengal, had touched at Pon¬ 
dichery for the purpose of discharging a portion of their cargoes, 
and re-loading at that place. Without confiding in any one, 
Dupleix made the necessary preparations, and the night before these 
ships were to sail he embarked on board of them 200 European 
and 300 native soldiers, with a battering train, and directed the 
commander to sail direct for Masulipatam and take possession 
of the place. They arrived there on the evening of the third 
day. The commander at once landed his troops, surprised the 
town, and took possession of it without the smallest resistance, 
and without spilling a drop of human*blood. The French colours 
were at once hoisted on the place, and preparations were at once 
made for its retention. * 

But it was in the neighbourhood of Pondichery that Dupleix 
resolved to strike his most effective blow. Very soon then after 
Nazir Jung had left for Arcot and the English for Fort*St. Dayid, 
he ordered d’Auteuil to march with 500 men, cross the tjver 
Punar, and take possession of the fortified pagoda" of Tiruvadi, 

I ■ ■ 
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only thirteen miles from Cuddalore and almost in sight of the 
army of Mahomed Ali. The object of this was to obtain a 
point d^appni on the Pnnar, which would give them command of 
the neighl^uring country and its revenues. The expedition com» 
pletely succeeded. IVAuteuil captured the place without resis¬ 
tance, and having garrisoned it with 20 Europeans, 20 topasses, 
and 50 sepoys, began to make arrangements for pushi]^ his 
conquests farther. But Nazir Jung alarmed at the loss of 
liruvadi, yielded now to the pressing solicitations of Mahomed 
Ali, and reinforced him with 20,0(||U men. At the same time 
the English, to whom the possession of Tiruvadi by the French 
was a standing menace, sent a force of 400 Europeans and 1,600 
sepoys under Captain Cope to join Mahomed Ali. This com¬ 
bined army took up a position on the 30th July near the French 
force, which th^ found encamped on the river Punar about 
seven miles from Cuddalore. 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming superiority of the enemy, 
d'Auteuil resolved to maintain his position. This was not only 
strong by nature, but it had been strongly fortified. To hazard 
an attack upon Frenchmen in a position defended by entrench¬ 
ments did not suit the feeble nature of Mahomed Ali. Acting 
on Captain Copers advice therefore, he moved against Tiruvadi in 
the hope of drawing out d^Auteuil to its assistance. But 
d'Anteud was too wary to be caught by so transparent a device, 
and Mahomed Ali, when he wished to change the feigned assault 
into a real one, found that his soldiers had the same objection 
to stone walls as to entrenchments, when both were manned 
by Europeans. He accordingly marched back to his position in 
front of the French camp, and encouraged by Captain Cope, 
opened upon it a violent cannonade. The fibre of the French 
was however so brisk and their guns were served so efficiently, 
timt at the end of six hours the allies had had enough of it, and 
retreated with a considerable loss in killed and wounded. The 
French loss was slight; but they were too few in numbers to 
venture in pursuit. 'Hiey contented themselves with maintain¬ 
ing their position* ready to profit by the disagreement which, 
they fdt sure, would oe tproduced by this defeat between 
Mfdioined AH and his English allies. 

So Indi^ it happened.. As prone to be unduly depressed 
in adversi^ as to be in&ted in prosperity, Mdhomed AH 
thought himself not safe from the attacks of the French so long 
as he regained in the open country. He therefore proposed to 
retreat upon Arcot. Englisn, who wished to cut oft the 
IVeneh from; Fondiehety, finding that Mahomed Ali would 
neither listen to their adirioe nor advance any inoto money 
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returned to Port St. David. No sooner was Dupleix acquainted 
with this movement, than he directed d'Auteuil to break up 
from his encampment, and march on Tiruvadi; there to join 
a corps of 1,300 Europeans and 2,500 sepoys led by de la Touche, 
and 1,000 horse commanded' by Chunda Sahib. With this 
force he was to surprise the camp of Mahomed Ali. Ihis 
Nawab, with an army of upwards of 20,000 men of whom the 
gmater part were cavalry, had taken up a position between 
Tiruvadi and Fort St. David with the river Punar in his rear, 
pending instructions for which he had applied to Nazir Jung. 
Here on the afternoon of the 11th September, the day after the 
departure of the English, he was attacked % d'Auteuil. The 
French army* advanced in good order, the artdlery in front, the 
cavalry on either wing. In this formation, in full view of the 
army of Mahomed Ali, the handful of men moved forward, 
halting occasionally to lire their guns. So long as they were 
at a distance, the gunners of the NawaVs army replied by an 
ineffective fire. But when within two hundred yards of the 
entrenchments d'Auteuil brought up his infantry, and ordeftred a 
general charge, the courage of the Asiatics gave way. Not an 
effort was made to defend the entrance into the camp; the 
entrenchments were abandoned as the enemy reached them; and 
the French, quickly bringing up iheir guns, opened out from one 
end of the camp a tremendous fire on the masses now huddled 
between them and the river. Unlike Chunda Sahib, Mahomed Ali 
shewed neither courage nor presence of mind. Here, as at Amboor, 
he thought only of his own safety. His men, left to themselves, 
behaved, as might have been expected, like sheep without a shep¬ 
herd. The 15,000 cavalry who were in the camp did not strike 
one blow for their master. How to cross the Punar in safety was 
the problem each man sought to solve for his own advantage. 
Victory they never had dreamt of; now even orderly retreat was 
out of the question. Fortunately for them the river was ford¬ 
able. Yet, before it could be crossed by the fugitives, they had 
left nearly a thousand of their number on the held of carnage. 
They left besides, to fall into the hands of the French, a great 
quantity of munitions of war, immense supplies of grain and 
fodder, thirty pieces of canpon, and*two English mor^irs. The 
French did not lose a single man in the engagement; a few 
sepoys only were wounded by the*explosion of a tumbril. 

If battles are to be judged by their consequences, this action 
may truly be termed a great victory. By it, the French more 
than reined the ascendancy ‘they had lost by the disastrous 
retreat foom Valdaur; Chunda sahib, their ally, res^mod, in 
consequence of it^ a posi^on in which he could lay a well-founded 
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claim to the possession of the Carnatic; whilst his rival; 
Mahomed Ali; who had but two moniAiB before been master 
of the whole of that province,—^the territories ceded to the 
French and Eng^lish alone excepted,—^was forced by ibis 
defeat into the position of a beaten and baffled fugitive, fleeing 
with two attendants for refuge to Arcot. The English on their 
part, sulky with Mahomed Ali, on the point of losing their 
commandant Major Lawrence, who was about to embark for 
England, were likewise by the same means reduced to an almost 
compulsory inaction, for they were not at war with France, 
and the dispereion of Mahomed Ali's army had left'them almost 
without a native ally whom indirectly to assist. 

It was true indeed that Nazir Jung was yet exercising the 
functions of the office of viceroy of the Bekkan, and Nazir 
Jung was their ally. Sunk in debauchery and the pleasures of 
the chase, Nazir Jung, however, left the direction of aflairs to 
his ministers and nobility, and the chief of these had already,— 
thanks to the intrigues of Bupleix,—^been won over to the interests 
of France. Whilst the army he had given to his protSgS, 
Mahomed Ali, was being destroyed in the field, he remained 
inactive at Arcot, not yet thinking himself in danger, not yet 
believing that the army,which fled before him at Valdaur would 
dare to coippete with him in the field. Of this inaction, which 
he had used all his efforts to secure, and of the consternation 
caused amongst ]mrtisans of Mafhomed Ali by the victory of 
d'Auteuil, Bupleix resolved to take the fullest advantage. He 
therefore sent instant orders to d^Auteuil to detach a sufficient 
force under M. de Bussy to attack Gingee, a fortress, fifty miles 
inland, and the possession of which would, he thought, decide the 
fate of the Cmmatic. 

The town of Gingee, surrounded by a thick wall and flanked 
by towers, is situated at the base of three mountains forming 
the three sides of an equilateral triangle. Each of these moun¬ 
tains was defended by a strong citadel built on its summit, and 
by the sides, in many places naturally steep and in others arti¬ 
ficially scarped, by which abne access was possible. A cordon 
of advanced worlm contributtd likewise to make all approach a 
matter of extreme difficulty. ItwaS^^no wonder then that in 
the eyes of the natives Gingee ^was deemed quite impregnable. 
Even SevSjee, the ruthless founder of the Mahratta power^ * had 
been forced, in 1677, to come to an understanding with its 
commander to effect its reduction, and Zulfikar Khan, the general 
of Aurungzebe, had brought about the same result by means of 
« blockade of the strictest nature. The belief in it» inmregnalnlity 
made it always the refuge of defeated armies, and the scattered 
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parties of Mahomed AJi^s force^ to the number of 10^000 or 12,000 
men, had fled to it after the battle on the Funar for that protec¬ 
tion which it was deemed so well able to oflbr. Against this,—the 
strongest of all the fortresses of the Carnatic,—Bupleix directed 
d'Auteuil to send a detachment with all possible speed, indicating 
at the same time Bussy as the comman^nt of whom he would 
approve for such . 9 . service. This is not the first time that we 
have met with this oflicer. He it was,..it will be recollected, 
who, when the French troops had twice recoiled before the 
entrenchments thrown up by Anwaroodeen at Amboor, when 
their commandant, d'Auteuil, had been struck down, rallied the 
repulsed infantry, and led them, the third time, victoriously to 
the charge.- But little is known of Ifis early childhood,*—a 
strange circumstance when it is recollected that he oecupi^ a 
principal figure, in the estimation of some the foremost 
figure, in the history of the French in India. This much 
however is ascertained,t that he had lost his father at an early 
age, and inheriting little beyond his pedigree, he had come out 
to the Isle of France at the time that La Bourdonnais was 
governor, and had formed one of the expedition led by that 
famous admiral to India in ,1746. When La Bourdonnais 
returned to Europe at the end of that year, de Bussy remained 
behind as an officer of the Pondichery army. Here he found 
himself constantly in contact with Dupleix, and, in their frequent 
meetings, he had not been less struck by the large views and 
brilliant genius of the Governor-General than had been Dupleix 
by the noble nature, the striking talents, the desire to acquire 
knowledge, especially' knowledge of India and its people, dis¬ 
played by the young officer. He had given many proofs of 
adding to these qualities a courage, a daring, and a presence of 
mind, which, when united in a soldier, inevitably lead him 
to fortune; and it was on this account that he had now been 
selected to lead a detachment of the French army on the most 
daring es^edition on which European troops had yet been engaged 
in India. , 

The force placed at the disposal of Bussy consisted of 250 
Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, and fqiur field pieces. They left 
the scene of the action with Mahomed Ali on the 3rd September, 
and came in sight of Gingee on the 11th. Here at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles Bussy encamped, and here intelligence 
reached him that the remnants of Mahomed Ali's army, 10,000 or 


* Bren that admirable work, the NmtelU Biographie Gtnirale, throws 
no light on this point. 
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12,000 etmg, tog^er with 1>0Q0 sepoys trained by the 
English, and some European gunners with eight field pieces 
were encamped on the glacis, and were about to take advantage 
of their overwhelming superiority of numbers to attack him. 
Immediately afterwards the enemy were seen advancing, fiussy 
waited for them till they Came within pistolshot, when he ordered 
a general. advance, the four guns opening at the same time on 
the enemy^s cavalry. This, as was usud, not only prevented 
their advance but threw them into confusion. They had £dready 
broken when the main body of the French army under d'AuteuIl 
was seen appro^hing the field. A general panic instantly ensued 
amongst .edl branches of the enemas forces, and Bussy, taking 
advantage of it, advanced and secured their guns, killing or 
taking prisoiiers the Europeans who served them. He then 
piUhed forward and drove the fugitives under the walls of 
Gmgee, the cannon of which opened fire on the pursuers. 

But it did not stop Bussy. Following the fugitives to the 
entrance of the town, he applied a petard to the principal gate 
and blew it in. He at once rushed forward, sword m hand, 
followed by his men, and engaged in a desperate hand to hand 
contest with defenders. Nothing however could resist French 
gallautry. Before night-fall ^e place was their own, and it 
was occupied during the night by the remainder of the force 
under d^Auteuil. 'Hieir situation was, nevertheless, still one 
of gr^at danger. We have already stated that the town of 
Gingee lies at the base of three mountains, the summits of which 
were strongly fortified. From these summits these poured in 
now an incessant fire on the French in Gingee. Small arms, 
grape, round shot, and rockets were used with all the vigour of 
which the garrison were capable. For some time Bussy replied 
by a fire from his mortars, keeping his men under cover. But 
no sooner had the moon gone down than he moved out three 
detachments of picked troops, all Frenchmen, to escalade the three 
citadels at the same time. The ascent was steep; redpubt after 
^oubt hindered their progress j a terrific fire rained upon them 
firnm all sides; but no obstacle was too great to be overcome by 
Bus^ and his comrades. ^ The storming of one redoubt filled 
them with the greater determination to attempt the conquest of 
another; iheir onward progress gave them fresh animating 
power^ #h|bt the defendefs after each loss became more and 
more dispourf^g^. At last mounting higher and higher, they 
Came to the citadels. . These too, just as day broke on the hon- 
8;on, fell into their hands, and the victom could gaze and wonder 
at the almost insuperable difficulties which they neverih^ess 
had sunnounted. 
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It was indeed a wonderftil achievement^ great in itself^ and 
calculated by its effect upon the people of Southern India to be 
,much greater. They could be no second-rate warriors whd 
could^ within twenty-four hours, defeat an army vastly superior 
in numbers, and storm a fortress reputed impregnable, and 
which for three years had defied the best army and the best 
general of the renowned Aurungzebe. Not lightly would such a 
mat be esteemed in the cities of the South. The fame of it 
would extend even to imperial Delhi on the one side, and to the 
palaces of Poona on the other. It was a blow, which by the 
intrinsic advantages resulting from it and by the renown it would 
acquire for those who delivered it, would stiiko down not only 
. Mahomed Ali but Nazir Jung, woul3[ seat the nominees of 
Dupleix at Golconda and Ai’cot, would bring DelTii itself almost 
"within the grasp of the French govemOr. Yes, well followed 
up, using carefully yet vigorously every opportunity, this cap¬ 
ture of Gingee might indeed be i]^e the first stone of a French 
Empire in India. 

The immediate results of the capture on the minds of the 
natives were all that could have been expected, Nazir Jung, till 
then devoted to pleasure, now rous^ himself to action. Yet even 
he, the viceroy of the Mogul, the disposer of an army of 300,000 
men, was thunder-struck at the feat. These French, he felt, must 
be beaten or conciliated. It appeared to rest with him whether 
he should attempt the first, or accomplish the second, for almost 
simultaneously with the news of the fall of Gingee intelligence 
reached him that d^Auteuil was marching on Arcot, and he at the 
same time received peaceful overtures from Dupleix. The principal 
of these suggested the release of Mozuffer Jung and his restoration 
to the governments he had held in his grandfather*s life-time, the 
appointment of Chunda Sahib to be Nawab of Arcot, and the 
cession of Masulipatam to the French. It is probable that 
Nazir Jung would have made no difficulty regarding the second 
and third of these conditions, but the release of Mozuffer Jung 
was tantamount to a renewal of a civil contest, and rather than 
assent to that, he preferred to try the fortune of war. Sum¬ 
moning then his chiefs to Arcot, he set out at the head of an army 
consisting of 60,000 foot, 45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 
cannon, in the direction of Gingee. When however he had 
arrived within twelve miles of the French force,—which, after 
making one or two marches in the direction of Arcot, had 
returns on the news of the approach of the enemy to Gingee,— 
the periodical rains set in wifh such violence that any movements 
in the fiuse of an enemy became impossible. An inaction of two 
months' duration, from September to the beginning of December, 
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succeeded^ the French army reznaining encamped about three 
miles from Gingee whence, for some weeks, it drew its supplies. 
When they had been exhausted, it received them, thanks to the 
excellent arrangements of Dupleix, and despite the unsettled 
state of the country, direct from Pondichery. Nazir Jung, on 
his side, was forced to remain in a most inconvenient position, 
hemmed in by water-courses swollen by the rains, and able to 
obtain supplies only with the greatest difficulty. 

But these two months of military inaction constituted a busy 
period to . Bupleix. Corresponding secretly with the chiefs of 
Nazir Jung*s. army, he had succeeded in persuading many of 
them, espepially the Fatans and the Mahmttas, that it would 
be more to their interest* to regard the French as friends than 
as enemies. Both these sections had several causes of dislike to 
Nazir Jung. His manifold debaucheries, the treatment, after 
his solemn promise to grant him liberty, of Mozuffer Jung, his 
constant refusal to entertain the propositions for peace, and the 
knowledge, that with Mozuffer Jung upon the viceregal seat, 
they would eiyoy not only peace and alliance with the French, but 
an accession of honours and dignities, all conspired to whet their 
desire to be rid of him. Ofl the other hand, their admiration, 
mingled with fear, of the French nation and especially of the 
statesman who was so daringly guiding its fortunes, gave to 
the proposals of Dupleix a weight which they found it difficult 
to resist. A secret agreement was accordingly arrived at between 
the two parties, which stipulated that if Nazir Jung should 
refrise any longer to agree to the terms offered by Du|deix, but 
should decide upon marching against the French, the mal¬ 
content nobles should withdraw their forces from those 
of their feudal superior, and should range themselves, a short 
distance from them, under the flag of France. To such 
an extent were the details of this arrangement carried out, 
that a French standard was secretly conveyed to the malcontents, 
to be by them on the proper occasion hoisted on the back of 
an eleph^t in the most conspicuous part of the field. Other 
secret arrangements were at the same time entered into between 
Mozuffer Jung aud the eonspirators, with which Dupleix had 
no conoem. There can be little doubt but that the death of the 
Subadar and the distribution of his treasures eq[ually between 
M<MEuff§r Jung on one side, and the conspirators on the other, 
were resolved upon. 

But meanwhile better thoughts had come over Nazir Jung. . 
The difficulties of his army, the fear of finding himself engag^ 
in a long and doubtfiil campaign with an enemy whom aU that 
.he had neard and knew causra him to dread, and, above all, the 
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deprivation of! much loved pleasures which this campaig’n would 
necessitate^ induced him to re-consider the terms repeatedly pressed 
upon him by Dupleix. To these he had given no reply. But 
when the fine days of the early December shewed him that the 
time had arrived when action ccfuld not be avoided, he determined 
to yield everything, to set free Mozuffer Jung, to yield Masuli- 
patam, to appoint Chunda Sahib,—to make any concession, in fact, 
so that he might be free to drain the cup of pleasure. He 
accordingly wrote to Dupleix, offering to agree to his terms. 
With this letter he sent three of his officers provided with full 
powers to negotiate, for the purpose of signing the treaty. 
Dupleix, caring little with whom the treaty was made, provide 
only that his own propositions were agreed*to, determined to accede 
to the offers of Nazir Jung, and wrote at once to the commander 
of the French forces to suspend all hostilities until he should 
receive further instructions. His orders however arrived too 
late. M. de la Touche, upon whom the command had devolved 
in the absence of d^Auteuil laid up with the gout, had, before 
this letter reached him, received from the conspirators the signal 
he had preconcerted with them to advance. They were in fact 
acquainted with the contents of the letter sent to Dupleix, 
and justly feared that, if time were allowed, it would interfere 
with their long-meditated plans. Hence the sudden resolution 
to bring matters to a crisis and their call upon the French 
general to perform his part. Ignorant of the negotiations going 
on at the time at Pondichery, de la Touche had no option. In 
compliance therefore with instructions which had been given him 
as to his action in the event of his receiving such a summons 
from the conspirators, he set out on the night of the 15th 
December from Gingee at the head of 800 Europeans, 3,000 
sepoys, and ten guns, in the direction of the Subadar's camp, 
under the guidance of a native who had been sent for that 
purpose by the conspirators. After a march of sixteen miles, 
de la Touche at 4 o^clock in the morning came in sight of the 
enemy. Their advanced posts which gave the alarm were soon 
dispersed, and de la Touche found himself with his 3,800 men in 
front of an army of more titan 25,00jJ, By the skilful manage¬ 
ment of his guns however he succeeded in keeping at bay, 
and eventually throwing into confusion, the vast masses of 
cavalry which wer^ constantly threatening to charge him. 
No sooner were these dispersed than he advanced on the 
infantry, and after a very severe contest^ succeeded in break¬ 
ing them. But this had hardly been accomplished when he 
perceived a body of at least 20,000 men advancing on his 
left dank. At the sight of this new enemy the French began 
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almost to despair of success, but as they advanced nearer, 
Touche discovered to his joy the French standard displayed on 
the back of the foremost elephant; almost immediately after¬ 
wards a messenger from Mozuflfer Jung conveyed to de la 
Touche the intelligence of the success of all the plans of the 
conspirators. 

Nazir Jung in fact, relying on the full powers with which 
he had accredited the envoy he had sent to Pondichery, would 
not believe that they were French who were attacking him. 
When it would no longer admit of a doubt, he sent orders to his 
generals to icpalse, * this mad attempt of a parcel of drunken 
' Europeans,' * whilst, seated on his elephant, he took his station 
amongst his guns. Near him, on another elephant, was 
seated'Muzuffer Jung under the guardianship of an officer who 
had received instructions to behead hifn on the first appearance 
of treason. In the midst of the action, seeing some of his mon 
retiring from the field, the Subadar enquired and learned that 
the Patan Nawabs, the Rajah of Mysore, and the Mahrattas, 
had ordered their troops to abstain from any participation in the 
action. Enraged at this, he started on his elephant to threaten 
them, first giving orders for the beheadal of Mozuffer J ung. The 
Nawab of Kuddapa, whom he first met and upbraided, replied by 
a defiant answer, and directed his attendant to fire at the 8ubadar. 
As the piece however missed, he unslung his own caroine, and 
shot Nazir Jung through the heart. The Subadar's head was 
instantly cut off and laid at the feet of Mozuffer Jimg, who&e 
own had just escaped a similar ceremony.f 

This was the intelligence conveyed to M. de la Touche ny 
messenger of Mozuffer Jung, just after the French, to their 
delight, had beheld their national standard displayed on the 
foremost elephant of the advancing party. The first act of the 
French leader was to despatch his second in command, de 
Bussy,—although he had been wounded in the fight,—to congra¬ 
tulate the new Subadar on his elevation. Bussy found the newly 
made potentate seated on the splendidly caparisoned elephant of 
his late rival, acknowledged as the Mogul's viceroy, not only 
by the conspiring nobles, bqt by all but a very sm^ minority 
of the army which but a few hours before had obeyed the orders 
of Naair Jung. The same evening M. de la Touche himself 
accompanied by his principal officers paid ^^congratulatory visit 
to Mozuffer Jung, and received from hmi the commission to 

^ --- 

• Onne. 

t He simply owed his escape to the f^t that the offioer4u whose <duirge 
l^e had Wn placed was one of the conspirators— 
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inftgpi Dupleix that nothing would be undertaken without his 
advice, to obtain which he, Mozuffer Jung, purposed instantly 
to proceed to Pondichery. 

Whilst matters had thus progressed in the field, Dupleix had 
been awaiting in Pondichery the return of the messenger he had 
sent to the army to direct the suspension of hostilities. But 
before that messenger could return, the intelligence of the great 
victory and its *results reached the town.* The excitement, 
the joy, the enthusiasm may be imagined. That the French 
might have entered into a satisfactory arrangement with Nazir 
Jung had been hoped. But every bound of reasonable expecta¬ 
tion was exceeded when it was known that, owing to the 
exertions of 800 Frenchmen, and 3,000 "feepoys trained % them, 
the proUge of France had become the ruler of Southern India, 
the loid over thirty-five millions of people. Still greater was 
the national exultation when it became known through a brief 
pesprtch from M. de la Touche how modestly Mozuffer Jung 
bore his triumph \ how deferentially he acknowledged his 
obligations to the French people; and how submissively he 
had un ounced his intention to do nothing until he should have 
communicated personally with the great ruler of French India. 
The fire of artillery, the chanting of Te Fetms, illuminations, 
process'Oils, and durbars, announced all the joy which these 
oocurrencjs inspired. 

Wei'., indeed, might the French in India feel a pride in their 
success. Not seventy-six years had elapsed since Francois 
Martin at the head of sixty Frenchmen had brought the plot of 
ground on which had since risen the city of Pondichery, and we 
find his successor in a position to give laws to thirty-five 
millions of people! Though besieged and taken by the Dutch, 
though besieged but two years before by an immensely superior 
force of English, Pondichery had risen to see the decadenee of one 
nation as a rival on Indian soil, and the compulsory inaction and 
loss of reputation,—both indeed destined only to be temporary,— 
of the other. The genius of the people had suited itself so well to 
the natural tempei’ament of the children of the soil, that the 
French were regarded everywhere as/riends; the increase of their « 
territory excited no jealousy. Their policy had been a policy of 
fidelity and trust. The intimacy of Francois Martin with Shere 
Khan Lodi had beej^ontinued by his successors to the &mily 
of Dost Ali. Neitier the overthrow of that Nawab, nor the 
captivity of his successors had been able to shake it. To support 
that tramtional alliance, Dumas had bade defiance to the threats 

* Mr. Orme states that it was coureyed in person by Cfaunda Sahib 
to Dnpleix. 
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qualities which, in that‘rude day, the princes of Asia q^uld 
admire though they could not imitate. From such an one, 
practising such lofty sentiments, there was nought, they wouW 
believe, for them to fear. Tliat one act of abnegation was sufficient 
to make them acquiesce without envy, without the least hesitation 
or doubt, in the substantial acquisitions that had been made that 
day to Dupleix. He indeed was the hero of the day^s ceremony. 
He emerged from that tent the acknowledged superior of the 
lord of Southern India. 

We have not yet enumerated all the advantages which accnied 
to the French on the occasion of this visit. In addition to those 
promulgated'by Mozufler Jung at the time of his installation, one 
sum of five hundred thousand rupees was made over to Dupleix for 
the soldiers who had fought at the late battle j another of the same 
amount was repaid to the Company, on account of moneys that 
had been advanced, and security given for the amount remaining 
due. The increase of revenue likely to accrue to the French 
Company by the territorial cessions we have adverted to, was 
computed at little short of 400,000 rupees annually. To 
commemorate these great results tlius obtained, Dupleix ordered 
the creation of a town on the site of the battle which had caused 
them, to be entitled Dupleix-Futteh-abad. * This design, 
founded on sound policy, being in strict conformity with those 
native usages by which alone the mass of the people were likely 
to be impressed, and not, as has been ignorantly charged against 
him, on ridiculous vanity, was not, it is true, destined to be 
realised. Events were too strong even for this strongman. He, 
the pioneer of European conquest and European civilisation, whose 
vast plans were not, as so many of his contemporaries believed, 
too vast to be accomplished, was yet destined to see them appro¬ 
priated to a great extent by his rivals. It will be for us, very 
soon, to enquire and to search out the one weak point in that 
strongly welded armour,—the one part wanting in that almost 
consummate genius, by means of which one great adversary, 
possessing the quality wanting to Dupleix, shattered the vast 
fabric of his plans ere yet they were proof against attack. 

Not only the urgent andjpressing instructions from the French 
* East India Company, but his own conviction of the necessity 
of the case, disposed Dupleix at this period to consolidate his 
conquests by a definite peace. Peace howe^r was utterly impos- 
(able so tong as the rival candidate for tro Nawabship of the 
. Carnatic, Mahomed Ali, was at large maintaining his preten¬ 
sion. Tffiis chieftain, seeing that by ^he death of Nazir Jung, 


* Indicating "The place of the victory of Dupleix.” 
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his^jhances of dominion had been reduced almost to zero, aban¬ 
doned by the English, and without following, had fled, on the news 
of the defeat, to Trinchinopoly, behind whose walls he had once 
before found refuge. Dupleix, who had on that previous occa¬ 
sion experienced the delays and difficulties attending tlie attack 
by a native army on a fortified town, was particularly anxious 
to induce the fugitive nobleman to enter into some arrangement, 
by which, in virtue of some concessions made to him, he would 
engage to recognise the new order of things. He was the more 
hopeful that negotiations to this effect might succeed, as Mahomed 
Ali was now literally abandoned by all the world. To his gratifi¬ 
cation and surprise the first overtures for this object came from 
Mahomed Ali himself, Kajah Janojee, one of the Mahratta 
leaders who had been with Nazir Jung, and had subsequently 
transferred his temporary services to his successor, was charged 
by Mahomed Ali with a proposal to recognise Chunda Sahib as 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and to make over to him the city of 
Trinchinopoly and its dependencies, on condition (1) that he 
should be put in possession of the treasures left by his father, no 
enquiry being made into his administration, (2) that the Subadar 
should engage to give him another government in the Dokkan. 
Dupleix eagerly embraced these terms, and requested Janojee to 
inform Mahomed Ali of his acceptance of them. This led to the 
opening of a correspondence between the French governor and 
Mahomed Ali, throughout which the latter ai-dently expressed 
his desire to be reconciled to the Subadar. 

This important matter being regarded as settled, Mozuffer 
Jung, not doubting that peace would henceforth reign in the 
Carnatic, informed Dupleix of his intention to proceed to the 
northern part of the Dekkan, as well to consolidate his power, 
as to settle divers matters which in consequence of the war had 
fallen into great confusion. But he represented at the same 
time to Dupleix that, in order to undertake, with safety and suc¬ 
cess, a journey across provinces which had been so recently 
hostile, it would be*very desirable that a body of French troops, 
upon whom he knew he could rely, should accompany him. He 
expressed himself willing to defraytall the charges connected 
with these troops, and, he added, he would not send them back 
before he had given to them, as well as to the Company they 
served, real marks of Jiis gratitude. 

This proposal chimed in exactly with the policy of Dupleix. 
It assur^ him against any change of policy in the councils of 
the Subadar. It made him virtually master of the Dekkan, 
ruling Southern India through the representative of the Mogul. 
He consented therefore to the proposal. Perhaps if j^e had known 
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of Eagoojee Bhonsla^ and his, till then, irresistible Mahrattas; 
Dupleix liad, for seven years, fed the hopes of the imprisoned 
Chunda Sahib with the prospect of a throne. And now, this 
policy had blossomed and borne fruit. Chunda Sahib, released 
from captivity by the eflPorts of Dupleix, had made common 
cause with Mozuffer Jung, the claimant of the viceregal dignity 
in the south of India, and, after many reverses, the two friends,— 
thanks to French generalship and hVench valour,—seemed to 
have attained the summit of their veiy highest wishes. 

The glory which M. Dupleix had acquired by this successful 
policy attained its most dazzling elevation when, on the 26th 
December’ following, Mozuffer Jung and his followers arrived at 
Pondicheiy. Entering *thc town in the same palanquin with 
the French governor, this ruler of thirty-five millions paid 
him in outward appearance the homage and respect due to a 
feudal superior. He at once made over to him all the treasure, 
the jewels, the gold and silver ornaments found in the camp 
of his late rival, and requested him to assume the oflSce of 
arbitrator between himself and his confederates, the Patan 
Nawabs, with whom already misunderstandings had broken 
out. Dupleix in this trying position was true to the traditional 
policy of the French in India. It was a main portion of‘that policy 
to respect native customs, to conciliate native opinion, to rule by 
means of that rather than by force, to be liberal, geherous, trust¬ 
ful, confiding. His position as the secret ruler of the Dekkan, 
directing aU its resources, surely yet unostensibly, by means 
of its native ruler, keeping his own power, of the superior 
might of which he was assured, necessarily in the background, 
was in his opinion more strong and more really powerful, than if 
he had claimed for himself the ostensible dignity, and with it a 
territorial extension such as would provoke the jealousy of those 
even who granted it. His first act therefore was to disclaim 
for his own part any share in the booty taken after the victory. 
This, he decided, in his quality of arbitrator, should be divid^ 

S luaJly between Mozuffer Jung on one sidef and the confederate 
awabs on the other, reserving the jewels only without 
division to Mozuffer Jung^ Any claim which the French might 
have upon the latter for the part they had played in helping him 
to his dignities, he left entirely to his own generous impulses. 

Having thus, and by soipe other arrangements, which it is 
unnec^ssaiT to detail, effected an amicable settlement of all mis- 
underetanmn^, Dupleix prepared for the solemn investiture 
of Mozuffer Jung, as Sub|dar of the Carnatic, in the presmice 
of his tributaries and vassals. This imposing ceremony,^ 
.a ceremony noticeable as indicating the period when French 
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power in India hod almost attained its zenith^—took plane in a 
magnificent tent pitched in the great square of Pondichery, The 
splendours of that day, the honours granted to Dupleix, the 
high position he assumed, have scarcely yet been obliterated 
from ^e traditions of Southern India. Let us imagine, as we 
well can, either side of the gorgeously draped tent lined by the 
armed nobility of the Dekkan. Mozutfer Jung enters and 
takes his seat at the head of the assembly. Quickly behind him 
follows the governor of French India, and presents to the Subadar, 
as he salutes him, the offering due to his rank. Mozufier 
Jung advances to meet the French , governor and places him on a 
seat designedly set there, and betokening a rank equal to his own. 
To them, thus seated, though nominally only to the Subadar, 
the assembled nobles offer their gifts. On the conclusion of 
■'this ceremony, the Subadar rises, and proclaims the honours 
he proposes to confer on his French ally. He declares him 
Nawab or Governor of the country south of the river Kistna 
up to Cape Cormorin, including Mysore and the entire Carnatic; 
he bestows upon him as a personal gift the fortress of Valdaur, 
about fifteen miles from Pondichery, with the villages and lands 
dependent upon it, as well as a separate Jagbire of 100,000 
rupees a year. He confers upon him the title of munsub, or 
commander of 7,000 horse, with permission to bear the ensign 
of the fish, one of the highest honours in the Mogul empire. 
He directs that the Pondichery currency shall be tlie sole currency 
of ‘Southern In(Ka; he confirms the sovereignty of the French 
Company over the newly-acquired districts of Masulipatara and 
Yanoon, and an extension of the temtories about Karieal. Then, 
turning to Dupleix with the air of a vassal to his liege lord, he 
promises never even to grant a favour without his previous 
approval, and to be guided in all things by his advice. Dupleix, 
on his side, is true to himself, to his policy, on this tempting 
and trying occasion. With a generosity which, if assumed, 
shews his political fitness in a still stronger light, he calls up 
Chunda Sahib to his side, presents to the Sub^ar his old and 
tried companion, and urges that if he himself is to hold the 
nominal dignity of Nawab over the country south of the 
Kistna, the real sovereignty and emoluments of that part of 
it known as the Carnatic may be bestowed upon one who had 
shewn so much stedfastness and fidelity. We can well imagine 
the impression that would be conveyed to the minds of an 
Oriental assembly by an act so generous and graceful. He who 
could thus give away kingdoms, who, iu the height of his 
prosperity could recollect and reward those who under all cir¬ 
cumstances had been true to him, shewed the possession of 
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secret intentions which Mahomed Ali still cherished, he might 
have delayed the departure of his troops until the aiMrs of the 
Carnatic and its dependencies had been quite settled. But he had 
excellent reasons for believing that Mahomed Ali had entered 
into his schemes; that he would resign Trinchinopoly in favour 
of a government elsewhere. Had he not been satisfied with the 
assurances he had received on this head, it is certain he would not 
have detached so far from Pondichery a considerable contingent 
of his little army, and-r-what was of far greater importance—his 
best officer, to command it. But, as it was, believing peace 
re-established,, anxious to have French interests powerfully 
represented at the court of the Subadar, and not indifferent to 
the financial considerations resulting from the transfer to another 
exchequer of all the charges connected with the troops thus 
detached, he agreed to send with the Subadar to Aurungabad, 
his capital, a force of 300 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, the whole 
under the command of Bussy. For such a purpose, or indeed 
for any office, political or military, a better selection than that 
of Bussy could not have been made; but in sending him, 
d^Auteuil being still incapacitated by sickness and de la Touche 
having died, Dupleix deprived himself of the one man upon 
whom he could depend in tlie event of any unforeseen military 
disaster. 

On the 7th of January 1751, Mojfuffer Jung left Pondichery 
to join his army, and on the 15th, in pursuance of the agreement 
he had entered into with Dupleix, he was joined Jby Bussy and 
the French contingent. At the end of about three weeks they 
entered the territories of the Nawab of Kuddapah, who was 
himself with the army. Here a tumult, apparently accidental, but 
really preconcerted, occurred between some troops belonging to 
the army of the Subadar and some villagers. The Nawab of 
Kuddapah hastened to support his tenants, and attacked the 
rear-guard of the main body of the Subadar^s array, that being 
the part of the force with which the ladies of his harem travelled. 
Mozuffer Jung, enraged at this insolence, determined to avenge 
it, but wished, in the first instance, to assure himself of the 
countenance and support o{ Bussy. The orders given to this 
officer had been to avoid, as much as possible, all appearance of hos¬ 
tility, and, in accordance with, these, he addressej^ himself to the 
task of bringing about an accommodation between the two angry 
chieftains. But it soon appeared that the Nawab of Kuddapah 
had allied himself with the Nawabs of Kanoul and Savanore 
against their former confederate, Mozuffer Jung, and that 
enough anxious, if possible, to avoid hostilities with the French, 
ihj&y were resolved to seize the opportunity of one of the 
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confederates being within his own district, to effect the destaraction 
of the Subadar. Moznffcr Jung had no sooner satisfied hiTnujelf 
regarding their plans than he ordered out his troops to attack 
them, calling upon Bussy to support him. This Bussy, who 
considered himself bound to side with tlje Subadar against traitors, 
promised to do. Mozuffer Jung, without waiting for the slower 
march of the infantry, at once attacked the confederates with 
his cavalry. An obstinate contest ensued, many being killed on 
both sides. The confederates, however, maintaiged the position 
they had taken up, until Bussy and the French contingent 
arrived on the ground. A few rounds from their artillery and 
a general advance of their infantry decided the day. The rebel 
army broke, fled, and dispersed, leaving the Nawab of Savanore 
dead on the field, and taking with them the Nawab of Kuddapah, 
"greviously wounded. Mozuffer Jung, indignant at the idea that 
he, the principal conspirator, should escape, outstripped his French 
allies to pursue him on his elephant. In his headlong course 
he came upon the third confederate, the Nawab of Kanoul. A 
desperate hand to hand contest ensued, in the course of which 
the newly made Subadar, Mozuffer Jung, was thrust through 
the brain by a spear, whilst his antagonist, the Nawab of Kanoul, 
was instantly afterwards hacked to pieces. 

The death of Mozuffer Jung, Subadar of the Dokkan, was in 
itself a severe, and might have been a fatal bio# to tlie policy of 
Dupleis. In his person was struck down the main defender of 
the French alliance, the man who had personally experienced the 
advantages to be derived from French wisdom and French valour, 
the personal friend and proiSge of Dupleix,- No successor could 
occupy the position he had occupied with reference to French 
India. It was indeed possible that the government of the vast 
possessions he had inherited only to lose might devolve upon a 
minor, or a declared antagonist, who might repudiate all the 
engagements and cancel all the advantages to which. Mozuffer 
Jung had agreed. Under these circumstances the wisdom evinced 
by the selection of Bussy became apparent. Feeling that,to secure 
French interests it was necessary for him to act, and act on the 
moment:—^that it was essentud that the chiefs and the army 
should not be left in doubt as to their ruler, but that a man 
should be appoi^d equally agreeable to them and to the French, 
Bussy, with the concurrence of the principal officers of the army, 
set aside the infant son of Mozuffer Jung, and at once proclaimed 
the next brother of the old Subadar Nazir Jung, Salabut Jung 
by name, as viceroy 'of the Dokkan for the emperor Ahm(^ 
Shah. I^m a throne to a prison, from a prison to a thrones 
constituted in those days, a condition of affairs which might almost. 
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be termed normal. Salabut Jiing was no exception to the rule. 
He was taken from confinement to nile over thirty-five millions 
of his fellow«creatures. 

The first act of the new viceroy was to confirm all the con¬ 
cessions which his predecessor had made to the French. His 
next was to add to them. In gratitude, we may suppose, for 
his elevation, he adjoined to the French possessions at Masuli- 
patam the lands attached to the villages of Nizampatnam, of 
Condore, of Alemenava, and of Narsapore in its neighboorhood. 
He ordered the re-building of aU the factories at Yanoon which 
his brother, Nazir Jung, had destroyed; and finally he presented 
to Dupleix the territory of Mafoosbundur in the district of 
Chicacole. A few days later the army resumed its route, stormed 
on the 18th March the fortress of Kanoul, the residence of the 
deceased rebel Nawab of that title; bought off the threatened 
hostilities of the Mahratta Bajee Eao by a present of two lakhs 
of rupees; reached Hydrabad on the 12th April; remained there a 
month, and finally made a triumphant entry into Aurangabad on 
the 29th June. Here Salabut Jung in the presence of Bussy and 
all the nobles of the province was solemnly invested as Subadar 
of the Dekkan on the authority of a firman stated to have been 
received from the imperial court of Delhi, but which, there can 
be no doubt, was a forgery. Here we must leave him, and 
with him, for a tfhae, the indefatigable Bussy, revolving, and not 
only revolving but carrying out, great schemes which, had all 
gone well in the Carnatic, would, there can be no question, have 
brought forth abundant fruit in their season. 

We can leave them* indeed with the greater satisfaction at this 
conjuncture, because it constitutes the period at which French 
domination in India may be said to have attained its zenith. A 
glance at the map of India will shew the enormous extent of 
territory which, in the spring of 1751, was subject to French 
influence. The entire countiy between the Vindya mountains 
and the Kistna, exceeding the limits of the territory now known as 
that of "yie Nizam,was virtually ruled by a French general. A 
French army occupied the capital; French influence predominated 
in the viceregal councils. «To the north-east of Hydrabad, the 
ooastlands, situated between the river Mahanuddy and the 
GodavexT, known as the Northern Circars, and {puth of that, the 
countiy between the Godaveiy and the Kistna, were secured to the 
French by means of the possession of the towns of Masulipatam 
and Yanoon, and of the provinces of Montfanagar, of Ellore, of 
Rjqahmundry, and of Chicacole. South of the Kistna again, the 
governor of !l^nch India had been constituted by the Maho- 
.medan viceroy of Southern India Nawab of the entire country,— 
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a country comprehending, be it remembered, the entire Carnatic, 
the whole of Mysore, the kingdoms of Tanjore, Trinehino* 
poly. Cochin, and the provinces of Madura and Tinivelly. If 
indeed the French governor did not hold these places under his 
own sway, it was mainly because it was a part of his settled 
policy to keep his authority in the background, and to govern 
through the princes of the country. It was for this reason that 
he had made ovef the Carnatic to Chunda Sahib, and contented 
himself with exercising a moral influence, amounting, in fact, to 
a real supremacy, over the others. But in the beginning of 1751, 
his power was so far established that there was nowhere a sign of 
opposition. Mahomed Ali, the rival of Chunda Sahib, had 
promised submission and obedience, and.had consented to retire 
from the stronghold of Trinchinopoly. The English, thus deprived 
of all pretext for interference, were sulking at Madras and Fort 
St. David. Their presence, it is true, constituted a thorn in the 
side of the French ruler, but his hands too were withheld from 
attacking them, and the utmost he could aim at was to bring 
about such a state of things in Southern India, a condition of such 
universal acquiescence in French arbitration, as would leave 
them without consideration and without power. Armed with 
the promise of Mahomed Ali to agree to the conditions that had 
been proposed, he seemed almost to have brought matters to 
that point in the spring of 1751. 

To us, who, after the fall of the French power in India, 
required forty years of hard fighting to gain a position equal 
in influence to that which Dupleix had acquired after an adminis¬ 
tration of less than ten yearn* duration, these results may well 
appear marvellous. For a solution of them we must look to the 
character of the man himself. His mental resources appear 
perfectly inexhaustible. Difficulties seem to occur merely that 
he may find means for riding over them. Whether it is a 
repulse in the field, a mutiny of his troops, the defeat or detection 
of an ally, he is prepared for all, ready to remedy all. Nay 
more, a repulse is to him always the prelude for a further advance. 
Uniting with extreme prudence the readiness to* greatly dare, 
he never fails to trust Fortune, at the same time that he exhausts 
every effort to make her his ally? Who but he would have 
sent Paradis to bid defiance to the hitherto unconquered armies 
of the representative of the Mogul? Who but he would have 
ordered the attack on the impregnable Gingee? Who but he 
would have sent Bussy with but three hundred Frenchmen into 
the heart of Southern India, then a terra incognita to Europeans? 
A march of a handfid of Europeans from Pondichery to Aumnga- 
bad was considered in those days as wild and as dangerouPa 
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project, as would in these the despatch of a detachment fi*om 
Peshawar to Bokhara. His directors condemned it, France 
cried out against it, but Dupleix insisted upon it. It was, he 
well knew, the lever by which, Chunda Sahib being master of 
the Carnatic, he could shake even the throne of the Mogul. 

It is very well for those who are wise after ■'the event to 
declaim against the vastness of his schemes, and to aver that 
sooner or mter they must have broken down. We cannot share 
that opinion. We believe, on the contrary, that under ordinary 
circiunstances, his success would have been certain. Had he had 
but ordinaiy men to deal with, nothing could have stopped him. 
Had he even had another Bussy to support him, the chances 
would have been greatly in favour of his ultimate triumph. 
Had he even, if we may so far anticipate, not been re-placed in 
his government at a most critical period of his fortunes, the 
soundness of his policy might even then have been verified. 
But it was written that India was not to become French. The 
history of the world abounds with instances in which everything 
turns on the action of an individual man. Had Ferdinand of 
Gratx never been born, the Austrian Empire would have been for 
three hundred years the* mainstay of Protestantism. Had 
Gustavus Adolphus never been bom, that same Ferdinand would 
have brought all Germany under the yoke of the Jesuits. 
Charles I had his Cromwell, Louis XIV his Marlborough. It 
was fated too that the high-soaring Dupleix should meet with 
his Clive. 

As yet, howevCT, whilst Bussy is marching on Aurangabad,— 
the dictator of the Dekkan,—eveiything seems to smde on the 
daring statesman who, from hk palace in Pondichery, directs 
every movement on the board, and to him thus triumphant, to 
him who in ten years has made Pondichery the centre point of 
Southern India, we cannot refuse the expression of our admira¬ 
tion of his soaring genius, his untiring energy, his vast and 
comprehensive intellect. 
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Art. IV.—the NATIVE PRESS OF BENGAL. 

TN promoting education in India, one and not the least 
important of the avowed objects ftf 'the Government was 
to form an intermediate class, which would be able to act as 
the interpreter between the ruling power and the people of the 
country, and prevent, as far as possible, those lamentable mistakes 
-and misconstructions of our motives which have been only too 
frequent. One of the first and most obvious consequences of 
the formation of this class has been the growth of a press, 
modelled more or l^ss on the European system, and discussing 
the acts and intentions of Government with a freedom and 
independence which their elder bretliren cannot surpass. 

No object of a government has ever been carried out more 
surely or speedily than that which we have just named. The 
educated class and its inevitable corollary, the press, have, at 
any rate in Bengal, carried out the work designed for them 
with an alacrity as great as their, most enthusiastic supporter 
could have desired. Whether they have done so in the style 
and tone most congenial to the (fovemment which watched 
over their infancy might be questioned, but that they have done 
their part con amore is undeniable; an unfailing class instinct 
has pointed out to them that the r61e of interpreting the views 
and wishes of the Government of the country to the people, 
and by consequence of interpreting the views and wishes of the 
people to the Government, assigns to them an influence and 
importance second only to that of the Government itself, and in 
some respects even superior to it. 

Nor has the policy of Government in the preparation and 
publication of a weekly abstract of the vernacular press, and 
still more in frequently calling on ^ts officers for reports on 
subjects commented on by that press, had the tendency to 
diminish this importance. It might even be questioned whether 
the effect has not been detrimental in bestowing on private and 
anonymous critics an influence greater than was expedient; 
be this as it may, the result is that the native press, as a whole, 
is now sufficiently powerful and important to justify the atten¬ 
tion we propose to bestow on it in this article. 
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The utility of an institution like the native press is two¬ 
fold. It is valuable not only as affording the Government 
an insight into the arguments by which the writers in it 
are able to support their views, but still more as showing what 
those views are. Hence in assigning importance to this press, 
we are by no means forced to extol the ability or integrity 
of its -principal organs, for it equally serves the latter 
purpose whether its columns are well or ill written, whether 
they are filled with sound and moderate reasoning or vapid 
and wordy nonsense. 

In many, in fact the ^eater part, of the subjects which come 
under discussion, the comments of the native papers are as varied 
' and antagonistic as thoseof the press in England; with the addi¬ 
tion perhaps that it is difficult to trace any definite line or policy 
in their antagonism, but they take up their line of argument 
according to the temper of the hour, or the views of the particular 
writer. In all such cases we may assume with tolerable confidence, 
that there is no serious grievance to be remedied. When persons 
begin to form conclusions on argument, they have seldom any 
pre-conceived opinions strong enough to supersede argument; 
and where we find the pros and cons stated with tolerable 
fairness, and opposite cono'usions arrived at, it is a sure indica¬ 
tion that no great nationx&. interest or prejudice is affected. 

There are however, certain questions on which the whole 
of the native press re-echoes in substance one and the 
same opinion, subjects to which they are always recurring 
on every possible occasion fl^ith a perfect unanimity of views; 
in such cases it cannot be doubted that whether right or 
wrong, justifiable or unjustifiable, the views advocated are 
those not only of the writers, but even more of the readers 
of the papers, and the discussion of such points as these must 
always be the most interesting tq those who are desirous to 
learn how the natives criticise our administration, and in what 
quarters their real or imaginary grievances are to be found. 
If this test be accepted, some of the abuses which Europeans 
are accustomed to regard as the most vulnerable points of qur 
administration, do not appear to deserve the position assigned 
to them. * 

Most conspicuous among these is the administration of 
justice in the Mofussil courts. From the manner in which 
some persons speak and write on this subject, it would seem 
as if the incapacity, ignorance, and carelessness of the 
local courts were a disgrace to our Government, and made 
our rule almost insuffer^le. Such, however, appears to be by 
no means the caee, if we adopt the proposed criterion. Among 
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the complaints of the native press, the incompetenoy of our 
courts holds a very subordinate place; occasionally when an 
unpopular oflPender is let off, or when a sort of representative 
man among Bengallees of the^ new school is convicted, there 
is a little flash, and an article or two modelled on the fashion 
of the English press on the same subject; but the general 
tone in speaking of such matters appears to be one of com¬ 
parative indifference, and when judicial officers are rel'erred to, 
it is nearly as often in praise as in condemnation. 

In fact, when we consider what are the requisites for a judicial 
officer in this country, and to what extent they are found in 
the generality of the persons who occupy that position, it 
would be strange were it otherwise. The more reliable is testi¬ 
mony, the easier and less important becomes the labour which 
is brought to bear on the determination of matters of fact; 
fhe more complicated and scattered is the law, the more requi¬ 
site does an intimate knowledge of it become. Now in England 
the trustworthiness of evidence reaches its maximum; doubt¬ 
less it is easy enough to procure false e>jidence at the large 
central courts, and plenty of it is procured, but such witnesses 
are generally confined to disreputable cases, they are easily seen 
through, and are relatively obtuse* and clumsy, compared 
with their confraternity in India. Moreover, the better and more 
truthful classes do not as a rule avoid the courts, and it will 
not be contested that trustworthiness may fairly be attri¬ 
buted to English evidence on the. whole, lienee the discri¬ 
mination of facts is generally regarded by Englishmen as the 
element of inferior importance in the administration of justice. 
On the other hand, there* is scarcely any other country in the 
world where the law was till recently, so intricate and uncodified 
as in England, hence the corresponding accession of importance 
to the legal element,—an^mportance which naturally reaches 
its maximum, when it is considered that every decision on a 
question of law becomes of national interest, where law is 
almost entirely case-made. In India, on the contrary, the law 


* This statement may be thought incorrect, as a clever cross-examination 
almost always discredits a native witness. This, however, proceeds not from 
their want of invention or ability, but from that habit of overstatement and 
exaggeration, which equally distinguishes a true witness. What native 
witnesses excel in, is the power of concocting stories so cleverly, and 
recounting them so confidently, that they cannot bo detecteil- They can be 
broken down in the same manner ip which true witnesses ran be broken 
down, but we have never seen an advocate who could apply such a cross-exami¬ 
nation, as would break down a &lse witness, and not also break down a true 
witness. 
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is comparatively simple and accessible^ whereas the difficulty of 
deciding on evidence is proportionately, increased; the better 
classes avoid the courts, an atmosphere of perjury pervades them, 
and frequently the whole of the witnesses on both sides are totally 
untrustworthy. For such work as this, it is obvious that a 
capacity for weighing probabilities, good common sense and 
entire impartiality are requisite,—-qualities which it must be 
admitted are to be found in the officers who preside over 
the local courts, taking them as a body, as much as in any 
other class of officers in the world. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of 6Uiq>rise that the native press do not regard the 
administration of justice as any great or prominent grievance, 
and this assertion might even be extended beyond the more 
character and qualifications of thrpresiding officers, to the whole 
body of subordinate amlah, who are generally regarded as such 
monsters of iniquity. Cei’tainly there arc many persons whfi 
think that whatever defence may be offered for the Magistrates, 
the courts under them admit of no apology whatsoever ; but 
again we must £|||sert, that if the comparative silence of the 
native press is accepted as a criterion, they are not so unpopular 
as they are supposed to be. Sometimes, as in the Englishman in 
April last, we find an exposition of official villainy which appears 
to transcend all limits of endurance; it is shown, for instance, 
that it costs some 40 rupees in bribes to win a suit of 5 rupees, 
and that every amlah concerned profits by the transaction to 
the extent of from 8 annas to 2 rupees. As in most collectorates 
there are from 100 to 300 suits a month, many of which arc 
for larger sums than 5 rupees, the amlah are evidently richer 
men than tliey are generally supposed to be. 

We cannot forbear from protesting against such exaggeration. 
Granted that there are festering corners of iniquity to be found 
scattered over the country, which approach in some one or two 
details the picture which the writer in the Englishman has 
given as the common type of a Mofussil court; yet that it is 
a fair sample, or even that any one court produces at one and 
the same time all the descriptions of extortion therein stated, 
is a supposition which refo^^es itself by its own extravagance. 
If it cost a man 40 rupees to obtain and execute a decree for 
5 rupees, .especially when these costs are of a character which 
could not be recovered, we may be quite certain that the number 
of suits for 5 nipees would be very small; and that they are 
not so, is easily ascertainable. Moreover, there is a point 
beyond which roguery comes into collision with roguery, the 
interests of the mookhtears with the interests of the amlah. 
The mookhtears know perfectly what costs are necessary and 
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what are fraadulentj they also know that the higher the costs 
the greater is their loss in a twofold manner; for fewer suits will 
be brought if the expense of bringing them is increased, and 
when brought the more the client has to pay in other respects, 
.the less liberal will he be towards the mookhtear. We are far 
from denying that in the courts of the Mofussil, and in many 
other courts os well, a suitor finds his path considerably smoothed 
if he has a certain number of spare coins at his disposal; old 
documents can be produced, copies can be made, with more or 
less speed according to the will of the amlah concerned, and it 
is not difficult to guess what is the motive power to infiuence 
his will, when it becomes important that the required operation 
should be performed with celerity, Such a fact we neither deny 
nor defend, all we can say is that it is more or less common to 
all places, and will be found out of India, almost as frequently 
as in it j above all that it is not a very crying evil at the worst, 
especially in courts where the ordinary costs are lower than in 
almost any other courts in the world. After all, a suitor who, 
besides paying some 100 rupees in costs, pays some 40 or 50 more 
in unauthorised gratuities before obtaining 9 decree for 2,000 
rupees, has no great reason to complain of his lot when he com¬ 
pares himself to his brethren in England or elsewhere, who are 
charged to the extent of some ten times the amount of the two 
combined for their privilege of suing and being sued for a 
similar sum. 

Among minor grievances, the Police and the Post Office 
appear to enjoy the distinction of being most unanimously 
censured by the native press j it is very rarely that one finds a 
good word for either the one or the other. In the case of the 
former this might perhaps have been anticipated. The duties 
of the Police have a tendency to make them unpopular, and at 
the same time the necessary* ill-success which must frequently 
attend the discharge of this duty, viz. the being absent when 
they are wanted, or the inability to detect anything wh*'n they do 
appear, naturally enhances this unpopularity. As far as we 
can judge, as a rule, the new Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
appear to be preferred to the old Daipgahs, while tlie opposite 
is the case as regards the main body of the Police; the military 
training, dress and arming of the new force has had the effect 
of widening the breach between them and their fellow country¬ 
men, and augmenting the dislike, not to say terror, with which 
they are regarded. 

The Post Office occupies a more conspicuous place among 
native grievances than might have been anticipated. The diffi¬ 
culties and delays in obtaining delivery of ordinary letters by 
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persons who live in the interior appear to be almost intolerable; 
oven of letters on the public service^ addressed to smaller schools 
and similar places^ it will be found that from 5 to 10 per cent, 
never reach their destination/ and a pre-paid private letter to a 
common person has, we suspect, a far greater chance of miscar¬ 
rying than of arriving safely. We make this statement with¬ 
out any intention of- finding fault with the Department; the 
impossibility of adequate supervision in the interior fully 
accounts for the existence of the defects we have remarked 
upon. 

Having now stated, as far as we can judge, what are not 
the grievances of the native pri^s, or what, if grievances at all, 
are at most only minor grievances, it is time to turn to those 
subjects which do constitute a never-failing source of complaint. 
Little as such a question is noticed among the English papers, the 
first place must undoubtedly be given to the manner in which 
natives are employed and paid under Government. It must not 
of course be forgotten that this press represents but a fraction, 
though the most ^Ivanced fraction, of the people of Bengal, and 
that it by no meanafollo ws that even this fraction really feel, to any 
serious extent, the grievances which they deem it expedient to put 
forward. It should also be remembered that quasi-political griev¬ 
ances always do present a greater attraction to the press than 
those of a purely executive character; but still, whether the 
depth of the discontent be little or great, the fact of its exist¬ 
ence and prominence cannot be disputed, and the grounds on 
which it is put forward are in any case deserving of considera¬ 
tion on their own merits. Perhaps no article can be selected 
which expresses the general feeling on this point more definitely 
and clearly than one which appeared in the Bigyaponee in 
November last.* The subject of this article is the rule of Sir 
John Lawrence, from which it is hoped that two advantages 
may.ensue; what follows is thus related in the weekly abstract 
|)repared under the orders of Government. The first advantage 
18 that a precedent is thus created for the appointment of a 
civilian to that high office, and what is there to prevent a native 
of Bengal from eventually becoming Governor-General of ludia ? 
The second advantage is that His Excellency knows the causes 
of discojitent in the minds of natives with respect to British 
rule, and may remove them. But as no signs of their removal 
have yet appeared, the editor thinks it expedient to enumerate 
the heads of grievances, which are as followsThe natives 


* This paper was originally intended for the February number (84), hence 
the references are for the most part prior to that date. 
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are not allowed to share the privileges of the Europeans.^ %nd* 
They are subjected to a discipline different from that to which 
the English in India are subjected, ’^rd. The funds of the 
country are expended without, any reference to the wishes of 
the people. 4M. Though the natives are loyal, they do not 
enjoy the confidence of Government, and are not admitted into 
the army. •-The Government are very partial to those of 
their own race. Some other minor grievances follow. In other 
words the grounds of complaint may be stated as (1) that 
the natives of India have no voice in the expenditure of the 
public money, (8) that they are not fairly treated in the 
disposal of patronage, (3) that they are not placed under one 
and the same administration of the law with Europeans. 

Now, as we have above said, how far these grievances actually 
do press heavily on the bulk of the natives, or even on the 
educated natives of Bengal, is a matter with respect to which 
very different opinions might be entertained. There are many 
who might think that they are mere theoretical grievances, 
which are felt but little by the many, but which the few find 
it expedient to harp upon as the best means of increasing 
their own influence and importance, as it is frequently and at 
least plausibly asserted that in England the extension of the 
suffrage is little cared for by the lower classes, but that Mr, 
Bright and his party find it necessary to their own influence 
to represent it as an important question. On the contrary, 
there are others who probably with equal good reason might 
assert that the alleged grounds of complaint are truly felt 
as grievances by all those natives who give any thought to 
their political states. But whichever opinion be correct, there 
is no doubt that the Biggaponee correctly represents the com¬ 
mon feeling of the native press in the prominent place which 
it assigns to the grievances detailed above. On every possible 
occasion which offers itself, whether it be the new classification 
of educational officers, or Baboo Monmohun Ghose's letter 
about the Indian Civil Service, or Mr. Trevor’s proposition 
to increase the salaries of subordinate civil Judges, no sooner 
is the subject broached, than the ^me Prakashf the Dacca 
Prakash, the Poornochundrodoy, the Bigyaponee and others take 
it up as their text for the purpose of introducing their favourite 
subject. It is worthy of note too, that in the pamphlet recently 
published in England by Poorooshuitum Modeliar, the par¬ 
tiality for Europeans or the relative exclusion of natives with 
regard to public employment, in alld'ged opposition to the 
Queen’s proclamation of equality, is associated with the Penal 
Code, the dethronement of native princes, and the extinction 
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of the native aristocracy as the four principal Indian grievances; 
and not only does this writer assign to this grievance so pro¬ 
minent a place, but the line adopted by the Som Prahaek in com¬ 
menting on this paAiphlet, shows still more decisively in which 
direction the current is flowing at any rate in Bengal. The 
editor (in the number for September 25th, 1865) with regard 
to the dethronement of native princes, considers that it wae 
a well-founded grievance, but that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is already changed on that point. As regards the extinc¬ 
tion of a native aristocracy, he disagrees with the writer of 
the pamphlet altogether. As regards the Penal Code also, 
the editor considers that a few inexperienced Assistant Magis¬ 
trates occasionally make it work oppressively, but he does not 
consider that any substantial grievance exists on this head. 
Not so however as regards the remaining grievance; while he 
tones down the other three, he considers that Foorooshuttum 
Modeliar has but inadequately stated the fourth. It is not 
only higher appointments which are given to Europeans, but 
the system of favouring them in the disposition of lower appoint¬ 
ments also is being introduced; on this point he expressly 
states that Foorooshuttum Modeliar has expressed the national 
feeling. The Government from time to time acts contrary to Her 
Majesty*s proclamation and its own promises. The natives 
of India no longer content themselves with the post of a Deputy 
Collector or a Small Cause Court Judge; they aspire to share 
in aU situations connected with the judicial and executive 
department. And further on, the editor adds that the writer 
of the pamphlet ought not to have omitted to mention that it 
is a grievance that the natives are not practically allowed to 
enter the Civil Service— it is a grievance that they are not 
allowed to enter the army—it is a grievance that they have no 
voice in the expenditure of the taxes, and more especially that 
so large a sum is unjustly taken from India to support the army 
in England. 

We feel confident then that we are justified in concludiDg 
that the partiality and preference shown 'for, Europeans is jpar 
excelleHce the grievance wjjiich is put forward most prominently, 
and regarded as the most galling by the native piiess of Bengal. 
And with regard to it, it may naturally be asked; 1«%, whether 
as a faet it exists; %ndigt whether if it eiLists, it is expedient 
to remove it in whole or in part; Mlgy and most important of 
all, wiiether there is any injustice in maintaining it, and whether, 
expedient x>r inexpedient, we are bound in duty to remove it. 

As to the first point, we think it is impossible for any candid 
person to deny the existenee of the preference. In subordinate 
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apporntments which are by their character open to both Ejuro- 
peans and natives, the former have decidedly the lion^s share, 
while of the higher appointments the Europeans enjoy almost 
the monopoly. In the recently formed grades in the Educa¬ 
tional Department, not a single native, not even Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mookeijee the additional Inspector of schools, was included. The 
Civil Service is nominally open to all, and given away by 
free competition*; but the examination is held in London, so that 
natives are practically all but excluded.*^ India is a part of the 
empire, and is garrisoned by a part of the imperial array, but the 
natives of India cannot enter that army whether as officers or 
doctors. At the top of the legal profession in India come the 
barristers, but no person can become a barrister in India; he must 
go to England or Ireland to be called, or must content himself with 
.the inferior position of vakeel, and abandon all hope of being 
admitted to practise on the Original Side of the High Court, 
even though all the parties concerned in a case may be his own 
countrymen or relatives. In short, whether the natives take 
service under Government in the Police, the Department of 
Public Works, the Financial Department or elsewhere, they find 
that the higher appointments are reserved for Europeans, and 
the lower and less valuable left for natives. 

Moreover not only are they unequal in the favour of Govern¬ 
ment, but they are also unequal in the administration of the 
law. A native steals or commits criminal breach of trust, 
he is tried on the spot, and, in most cases, not even before a 
jury. A British subject commits the same crime, and his 
offence must be overlooked, or else he must be prosecuted at 
great cost before a partial tribunal, for we conclude that it will 
be conceded to us that while an European and a native enjoy 
a tolerably equal chance of obtaining a favourable summing up 
from the Bench of the High. Cour^ the chance of that sum¬ 
ming up producing a corresponding impression on the Jury is 
anything but'equal in the two cases. 

Admitting then as we are constrained to do that the preference 
and partiality for ^usopeans are unquestionable facts, the next 

_ _ 1 ___ 

* The native papers would go farther and say that even when an ener¬ 
getic Hindoo does go to England to compete, rules are changed purposely 
to exclude him. This is ^idedly the opinion of several papers. We need 
luffdly sa;i^ that it is unquestionably a mistake. Whether the alterations 
were justifiable or not, the Conamissioners could not have had the remotest 
idea of damaging Baboo Monmohun Ghose’a^rospects when they made them. 
Moreover the writer of a letter to tiie rniglishman in May or June hut 
seems to show that the damage caused was imaginary. 
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queetion we have raised is whether it is expedient to maintain 
the distinction or not. This question we do not propose to 
answer on the present occasion; partly because it is a very 
large question, which cannot be properly answered in a 
limited space, and still more because it is not the ques< 
tion which the native press itself, as a rule, discusses. 
Moreover th^ question of expediency may in the long run 
be left to rectify itself. We may be quite certain that one of 
the objects of our administration is to strengthen itself, and, 
therefore, it can at the worst be only an error of judgment, 
which may be corrected at any time, if the natives do not 
enjoy as much official patronage and legal equality as is 
expedient. 

We therefore pass on at once to the third and more important 
question, whether in maintaining the preference and partiality 
for Europeans, the Government of India is guilty of any 
injustice or political immorality. Prom the general tone of 
the native press, it appears as if in their eyes to state the case 
of preference as we have stated it above is sufficient, that 
no further proof of its injustice can be required. On the other 
band, we often hear Englishmen lauding and extolling our 
impartiality and fairness, and speaking as if we were only 
too anxious to find educated natives in order to employ 
them, and apparently forgetful that at the very outset our 
broad and general policy, to say the least, requires explana¬ 
tion. The question then of justification for this policy ought 
not to be lightly passed over by any one who cares to reconcile 
theory with practice, or treat politics as anything more than a 
tissue of inconsistencies, incapable of being tested by logic or 
reduced to even the semblance of a system. 

In dealing then with the question of impartiality or equality, 
it is most important to observe the distinction between equality 
in governing and equality in being governed. The native press, 
it will be seen, base their claims at least as much oh our general 
promises of equality, as on ideas of abstract right. The important 
question, therefore, for consideration in either case, is—what is 
the extent to which we are^bound by abstract right or by our 
general promises ? To such a question the answer appears easy 
enough. Abstract right is in all cases a slippery ground to 
build upon, but the utmost extent to which we could be expected 
to admit it as an argument for equality, is that it binds us to 
concede equality in being governed. To admit that persons 
had an abstract ri^ht to govern themselves, would condemn 
not only our whole system of government in India, but every 
other government also which does not rest on universal suffrage. 
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In a similar manner, if our general promises of equality are 
appealed to, the question arises whether those promises imply 
the concession of equality in governing, or equality in being 
governed. Again, it is clear that they could only have implied 
the latter; eqi^ity in govcTrning was altogether out of the 
question, and would have involved either the withdrawal of 
India altogethei; from the control of the English Parliament 
and Parliament-elected Ministers, or the introduction into that 
Parliament of an enormous number of members for India, 
proportioned to the size and importance of that country ; both 
of which were obviously never contemplated for a moment. 

We are therefore in possession of a simple and at the 
same time, obvious criterion to apply to the claims of the 
native press, via. does this complaint of inequality relate 
to something connected with governing or being governed ? 
If the latter, we maintain that some very good grounds ought 
to be adduceable to justify the retention of the inequality, if 
indeed any grounds can be held to be sufficient; if the former, 
then the inference is easy that what is demanded is not equality 
as subjects, but something which, when followed to its legitimate 
consequences, requires us to take to our ships and be off, unless 
the voice of the people of India speaking by universal suffrage 
requests us to remain. 

Adopting then this canon of criticism, let us first turn 
to the charge of inequality in the administration of the law; 
are we not compelled to admit that the privilege which 
British subjects enjoy of being tried before the High Court and 
a Calcutta jury, is a manifest breach of this equality? It has 
indeed been defended, and that by no less a person than the 
present legal member of Council, on the ground that it is only 
a case of exceptional legislation,' and is on a par with that which 
secures their own law to a Hindoo or Mussulman defendant 
in a civil suit relating to inheritance or contract. But so 
weak a defence by so able a defender is perhaps the strongest 
of all proof that the position is untenable. The one is a 
case of civil, the other of criminal law,—civil law which is 
by its nature private, while criminal .law is public, the former 
being for the benefit of individuals, the latter for that of the 
community. Hindoo civil law being for the benefit of Hindoos, 
it would be indeed preposterous to introduce any alterations 
which would be other than beneficial, and if their own law 
on certain matters is better suited to them than ours, it becomes 
not a privilege but a mere abstaining from wanton hardship, 
not to deprive them of the benefit of it. But criminal law 
being for the protection of the community, exceptional legisktion 



ia this respect » giving^ to a class a privily as ^inst 
the remain^r of their fellow-sabjects. MoxeoTer, the faikre of 
analogy between the two oases^ as adduced by Mr. Maine, does 
not end here j even admitting that the different circumstonces 
of different nationalities might justify a variance in the criminal 
laws laid down for them, though being in one and the same 
place and subjects of one and the same Government, still in the 
grievance under consideration, it.is not the substantive law 
but the procedure and the tribunal which are diiferent. For 
this it is impossible to assign any other reason than that the 
tribunal and procedure which are good enough for one class, 
are not good enough for the other; the very worst and most 
humiliating excuse which could she admitted. A, a Hindoo, is 
accused of killing B; the local tribunals and Criminal Prooe* 
dure Code are good enough for him, and he is tried on the spot. 
But let A be a British subject, and tbe case is changed; 
the local courts are no longer competent to judge of the case 
against him; a vast amount of public money must be spent in 
conveying him and the witnesses to a distant place before 
justice can be done. 

But unless we are mistaken, the Hindoo grievance does not 
terminate here. Were it only that a more learned and more 
highly-paid Judge and a more scientific bar are appointed to 
try the British subject, scarcely half the present dislike would 
he felt to this exceptional legislation; but the most objectionable 
element still remains. The British subject must be tried not 
by an impartial and experienced Judge, but by a Jury often 
strongly imbued with class prejudices. Scarcely a sessions occurs 
without one or more such prisoners, who ought to be convicted and 
for whose conviction the Judge had charged, being acquitted; and 
such an event scarcely ever fails to excite the comments of the 
native papers. Not long ago, a single juryman by persistently 
standing out, prevented the acquittal of a prisoner who was con¬ 
victed by the succeeding jury almost immediately. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that Mofussil juries not unfrequently 
retaliate in cases in which they have to try a complaint made by 
an European. In such triqls it is often even more impossible to 
obtain a conviction, than it is when a Calcutta common jury 
have tp try one of their countrymen. The consequence seems 
to follow that in a country such as this, it would be better to 
leave questions of fact in criminal as in civil matters to be 
decided by the Judge, at least in all cases in which race or class 
prejudices are aroused, or if tbe introduction of laymen is deemed 
desirable, it should he as assessors only, and not as final and 
irresfiottsible arbitem. ' 
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la these Teoaerke it is far frooi om* intention to decide that the 
immediate introdaction of a Black Aot^ as such legislation has 
been termed, is, regarded ind^endently of our professions of 
equal legislation, expedient; we own that on the whole we 
incline to the opinion that no harm would result from it, and we 
cannot but think tliat the Government are paving the way 
to this end by ^fe and gradual steps. We ore the more 
wedded to this view from a sense of the humiliating criticism, 
whieh the present state of things subjects us to. Still we can¬ 
not pretend to deny that it is by no means an easy or simple 
matter, and that many grave and weighty reasons might be 
alleged against equalising the law. But if we cannot carry 
out our professions, we should never have made them; wo surely 
intended to promise equality in l>eing governed, and as long as 
the dominai^ tkee is under one law and procedure, and the sub¬ 
ject race under another, it is us^ss to pretend that that pro¬ 
mise is fulfilled. 

If an explanation be sought to account for this diversity 
between theory and practice, it should probably bo found in the 
fact, tliat the English nation have the chief voice in laying 
down the theory of our Government, whereas the local Govern¬ 
ment, the press, and the independent Europeans have the greater 
influence in determining its practice. Now it would be difiicnlt 
to find any country less qualified to lay down theories for the 
government of another than England. Only the other day Mr. 
J. S. Mill pointed out with great eflect in Parliaraeui, that it 
was in England that the position of landlord and tenant was 
exceptional, and that England was ende.avouring to regard an 
exceptional state of tilings which suit^ lier, as the rule which 
ought to be applied to all other countries. The same is tiue of 
many other things besides tenant-right, and of none more 
than of the antagonism between races and classes. In England 
all races are so fused together, such a good feeling exists between 
the different classes of society as regards the application of the 
law, and the law itself is so congenial to the national taste, 
that no checks either exist or are required to prevent the law from 
being turned into a handle for onejclass to use for the ])urpose 
of oppressing the other, or to secure one class against the pre¬ 
judices of another. Hence a jury, oomposed of the lower mid¬ 
dle-class, tries all persons and iill classes of graver crimes, with¬ 
out complaints or scandals or serious abuses. This system is 
then made in theory the modd on whicli justice should be 
administered in India,-—a oonatry where a great part pf the law 
is at variance with the national feeling, where violent rape 
antagonisms exist between natives and Europeans, where strong 
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class riTalries arc formed between the official element on thf 
one handj and the English bar, the independent Europeans, the 
greater part of the English press, and not unfrequently some oi 
the Judges {e, g. Sir Mordaunt Wells) on the other; while the 
character of evidence is such that the very axioms upon which 
the English system is based become more or less untrue ia 
India. 

In such a state of things, the opposition against the equali¬ 
sation of the law forms part of a general system of protest 
against the abstract theories which impose on this country an 
inoome»tax, a military police, irresponsible juries, and other 
equally unsuitable institutions; only in the instance in point the 
protest is diiected against the most defensible of all English 
theories, one which it is difficult to contravene without a blush ; 
viz, that in a state of peace and tranquillity all suyects of the 
Government should enjoy |[ie protection of the law without 
favour or inequality. 

We now come to the second point of inequality as regards 
employment under Government, and adopting the criterion above 
laid down, the question to be examined is, whether the claim to 
be employed indifferently with Europeans is in its nature a claim 
to equality in something connected with governing or a claim 
to equality in being governed ? For this purpose lei it be con¬ 
sidered what is in the last resort the governing body and what the 
governed in India ? India is governed nominally by the Queen, 
virtually by the English ministry for the time being. The 
ministry are dependent on the will of Parliament, and Parlia¬ 
ment is composed partly of hereditary peeis, partly of members 
elected by the £50 tenants and £10 householders of the United 
Kingdom. So that in the ultimate resort, the goveraing body 
consists of the Queen, the peers, and the voters at elections 
for members of the House of Commons, while all the people 
in India, Europeans included, fall within the limits of the 
governed; and it is obvious that the line of demarcation 
bettreen these bodies cannot be altered, except by an appeal to 
force, or b^ the voluntary admission of others into their pale by 
the governing body. 

In the next place, it nee^s no proof to show that all gover¬ 
nors, mora especially a governing bod^ such as that of India, 
exercise their power maimy by subordinate agents whom they 
select and to whom they delegate part of it, and that, if they 
were not allowed to bhoose their own agents, or if their choice 
was in any material degree fettered, thej would lose an essential 
and important portion of their authority* Thus, the suffra^ 

holdani in Eniylnnil AvArntBA fhAir nntrav nnW in nhniMiinor 
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members for tbe lower house. Take away their right of choice 
and their power is altogether gone. Again, the House of B»rUa« 
ment practically choose the ministry; deprive them of their 
right, and their power would be greatly curtailed. In a simihu* 
manner, if the ministry had no right to choose the Governor- 
General and other Governors of provinces, and if these Governors 
could not choose their own suboj^nates, their respective powers 
would be greatly ^iiminished. 

In short, the actual governing power is exercised, partly by the 
Parliament, partly by l£e ministry of the day and especially by 
the Secretary for India, partly by the Governor-General, partly 
by the Governors of provinces, partly by the various Councils 
and Legislative Councils, partly by Commissioners of Divisions 
and partly by other subordinate agents; while the governing body 
-scarcely exercises any direct power at all, and is the governor only 
because it chooses those to whom its power shalt be entrusted. 
Nor is it a mere fragment of power which thus passes into the 
hands of the subordmate agents; for instance, who will deny 
that a district will be better off which has a good Collector- 
Magistrate under an indifferent Commissioner, indifferent 
Governor and indifferent Secretary of State, than a district which, 
during the incumbency of an able Secretary of State, able 
Governor, and able Commissioner, is placed under a bad Collec¬ 
tor-Magistrate? 

It seems then to be a reasonable conclusion that it is an 
essential prerogative of a governing authority to be unfettered 
in the choice of its agents, or rather to have no other fetters 
than those which it chooses to impose on itself for its own 
convenience; and hence that there can be no such thing as a 
claim to be employed as an agent of Government on the part 
of one who is governed, except in so far as that claim arises from 
past services, expressed or implied contracts, and other engage¬ 
ments of a simikv character. 

Such a claim where it exists becomes ijMO facto a claim 
to a participation, however small, in the Government itself. 
Let 03 t^e as an illustration of this one of the very subjects 
of complaint on the part of the native papers, viz. that the 
examination of the Civil Service lb held in London. It is 
not an inapt instance, because of all the subordinate servants 
or agents of Government, there are none which from the 
nature of their duties exercise a larger share of po'^ver than 
the Civil Service. Therefore if any person, not himself a 
servant or member of the governing body, were to have a right 
to appoint to the Civil Service, he would have some slmre 
in the Government itself through his nominees. 1%e governing 
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body would, it is true, be. able in tbe last resort to pass 
what laws and orders it desired, but laws and orders vary 
so much according to the manner and spirit in which they 
are executed, that the nominator of the Civil Service would 
practically be able to affect these laws and orders very materi¬ 
ally. Now the governing body having this plenitude of power 
as regards the selection of its civil servants, does not by throw¬ 
ing them open to competition intend thereby to abdicate any 
part of its prerogative. It is under no obligation, except the 
moral one- of choosing those who w^l best carry out the 
measures which it deems' good for the country; it might have 
selected its civil servants from one city, or from one street 
of one city, if it thought this the best method of securing 
efficiency. When therefore it throws these appointments open 
to general competition in London, it does so, not because there 
is anything sacred in competition, not because all classes have 
an a pviofi .right to compete, but because it considers that on 
the whole this method secures a better class of servants than 
would have been obtained by entrusting the Secretary of State 
or one or more of its other agents with their selection. There¬ 
fore, in fixing the seat of examination in London, no injustice 
has "been inflicted on those persons, such as the inhabitants of 
India, who have difficulty in coming there; for those persons 
having no antecedent right to serve might have been without 
injustice excluded altogether, and therefore a fortiori there has 
been no injustice in practically excluding them. The G overu- 
ment no doubt considered that in the present state of the empire 
its laws and orders would be more efficiently carried out by a 
European Civil Service, and they came to the conclusion tb\t, 
competition not being a bad method of selection, a competition 
held in Londou.would practically secure such a service inter¬ 
mixed here and there with a native of India, whose com¬ 
pulsory attendance in England would havS rendered him 
qualified for the work for which ho was wanted. 

We think then that when the claims of the native press on 
the eulyect of employment under Government are analysed, 
it wiE be found that, however natural and plausible they may be, 
and however expedient it mAy be to give them due weight, they 
in fact amount to a claim to share in the work of Government,—• 
a daii^ therefore which, if the governing body h^ any right 
to govern at all, it has a right to refuse without injustice or 
partiality. 

It should aut, it is. true, be overlooked, that these claims or 
complaints of partiality serve a ^rfectly legitimate purpose in 
ao far as th^ bring to the notice of the supreme governing 
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body or its superior agents the action of the subordinate agents. 
Thus, if a subordinate agent in India, as for instance the Birec« 
tor of Public Instruction, employs native agency to a less 
extent than the Secretary of Sts^ desires that it should be 
employed, the native press by acquainting that functionary 
with the fact is performing a part to which no possible objec-* 
tion, on the ground of principle, could be taken. But the objec¬ 
tions of the native press go farther than this. Stated indefinite 
terms, their meaning is that it is an injustice, not only on the 
part of subordinate agents, hut on the part of the Government 
as a whole, to prqfer Europeans to natives on the ground of their 
race only; that in all cases in which their general intelligence 
and practical knowledge of the work required are equal, and 
the only difierence is that one has the national characteristics of 
-an European, and the other of a native, the latter ought to ho 
as eligible as the former. We reply that such a principle, 
whether wrong or right, does not stop here; it strikes at the 
root of our government altogether. If some fifteen hundred 
thousand electors in England have a right to govern India, 
they have surely a right to entrust their power to agents of 
their own race, as far as they desire it, even tliongh those 
agents are in other respects not more competent than persons 
of the subject race. 

Let us then recapitulate briefly the view we take of the 
claims to equality and the complaints of our partiality, which 
are so constantly put forward by the native press. We urge 
that as far as this inequality or partiality bears on their position 
as subjects, it is justly open to censure, but that as far as it hears 
on their scanty employment in posts of authority, it is a 
necessary and legitimate consequence of our positiou in India, 
and in fact of the position of any government in any country, 
which is not elected by universal suflVage. We are also kee[)ing 
clear, designedly, of the question of expediency j we are nob 
arguing that the Government are following in every way the 
wisest course; we are not even admitting that they do in every 
kind of employment prefer Europeans to natives. On the eon- 
rary, many things show that there is a great tendency to encourage 
natives to prepare themselves for imp<fitant and responsible situa¬ 
tions under Government. There is a native Judge of the High 
Court, and Calcutta Small Cause Court; - native members of the 
various Legislative Councils, and a native in the Civil Service. 
At the same time, efforts are being made to interest the natives 
more .and more in the work of self-government by municipalities 
and committees, and to bestow on them a greater degree pf iade- 
pendeiice and government. It must always be characteristic of 
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a wise, as well as of a generous, policy to make our rule, as much 
as possible, one of love and interest, and, as little as possible, one 
of fear; and one of the best, if not the very best, test of this 
is the extent to which we can avail ourselves of the services of 
the governed in the work of government. But this question of 
propriety and expediency must not be confused with that of justice 
and impartiality, for impartiality and justice only require that 
those serv^ts should be engaged, on whom the employer con- 
scientmusly thinks t^t he can best reljr to carry out his measures 
in their integrity, and to consolidate his influence and authority. 

We cannot, however, forbear deviating from^ur rule of leav¬ 
ing the question of expediency undiscussed, in order to say a 
few words on the subject of the alleged grievance that there 
is no opening whatsoever for a military career to the upper classes 
of Hindustan. Such a deviation is perhaps the more excusable, 
because the reference to this subject in the native press of Bengal 
shows unquestionably that it is really felt as a hardship. That 
this^ press, the mouth piece of employes, should plead for 
an increase of employment is natural enough, but when the 
knights of the pen plead for an opening for their brethren 
of the sword, from which there is not much likelihood of 
their deriving any personal benefit, we feel that they prefer 
a claim which on the face of it is entitled to consideration. It 
cannot be controverted that some among the old aristocracy 
even in Bengal, and many more in the North-West and other 
parts of India, have a natural taste for a military career,—a taste 
in many respects deserving of encouragement,—^and the suppres¬ 
sion of which is perhaps tlie cause of no little of the indolence, 
vice, and efleminacy which are fast sapping the best blood in 
Hindustan. Certainly, the past history of the country shows us 
that the military genius of the general, and the martial courage 
and skill of the subordinate, are not alien to the Hindu or 
Mussulman. Our own immediate experience shows that even 
as common soldiers there are many tribes in India which 
hardly yield the palm to the best soldiers of Europe. Surely 
these qualities ought not to be wasted. Of course the proposal 
to open the military profession to native gentlemen is beset with 
difficulties, and it would probably be urged that regiments nuder 
native officers- wotdd be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength, but such objections ought hardly to be regarded as 
inBU|>erable. India is not more homogeneous than the Austrian 
Empire, and Austria finds it practicable to hold Italy by the 
help of 'Hungarians, and Hungary by the help of Tyrolese. It 
would seem that a 8<sore of regiments, officered principally by 
natives and employed half in the difierent presickncies or India, 
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half in China, Ceylon, and other tropical stations, would probabljr 
be found of ^eat use in supplementing the establishments of 
European troops in those very places in which they suffer most 
from sickness and the climate. In any event, whatever the 
difficulties of such a scheme may be, it must be regarded as a 
flaw in our administration of India, as long as that profession 
which, by the old tradition of the country, is regarded as the 
most honourable of all, is practically closed to all native gentle¬ 
men j as long as we drive them to the conhlusion that, if they 
wish to be warriors, they must also be rebels. 

Closely allied to the discontent at the .disposal of patron¬ 
age, which holds so prominent a place in the columns of the 
native press, is the similar discontent at their prospects which 
appears to be daily increasing among that class of persons who 
have been trained under our new educational system. A very 
superficial acquaintance with the native press is sufficient to 
satisfy any one, that there is a growing feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment and dissatisfaction among the ex-students of the various 
schools and colleges which have been established all over the 
country during the last ten years. Nor is it difficult to discover 
the source of this discontent. The Government has been stimu¬ 
lating by a large bounty the supply of an article for which 
an inadequate demand existed, and the inadequacy of the demand 
is just beginning to be felt. The demand for educated persons 
consists of the employment which the courts of justice, the 
learned professions, offices of every description, public and private, 
and teacherships at the various educational establishments afford; 
the supply consists of all the educated young men who form the 
annual out-turn of the schools and colleges of Bengal. It is 
clear that the educational system* would be working satisfac¬ 
torily when there was a state of equilibrium between the supply 
and demand; it would be unsatisfactory were the supply to be 
greatly in excess of the demand, and were that supply to be 
stimulated by a large public bounty, it is evident that public 
money would be spent not only uselessly, but even detrimentally. 
In every civilized country, there is always a tendency to a swamp¬ 
ing of the learned professions, and to^n over-supply of educated 
labour. Moreover the general characteristic of the profits of 
educated labour is, that they are larger but are longer deferred, 
and require a greater outlay of capital before they can be 
realised. Now suppose in any oounlxy mental and educated 


* Of corme, we are here speakine of a higher class of education, not of 
that ^ementaiy education which n is desirable to extend to all clsMes of 
the eommiu^, whether they liv^ by manual labour or not. 
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iaixmr to lie joet as popular and no more so tlian pbysicsd and 
nnedncated labour^ it is evident that the relation between the 
profits of the two would be almost equal. If the profits of 
educated employment were greater than those of uneducated, 
they would be so to such a degree as to balance the greater 
outlay spent in preparation; but in most civilized communities 
mental and educated labour is more popular and more highly 
esteemed than uneducated labour. The consequence is that the 
greater esteem and-popularity of the employment becomes part 
of the return for the outlay, and therefore the pecuniary return 
alone is' Jess in proportion for educated than for uneducated 
labour. But iu a country like India, how would these 
principles work when left to take their natural course? 
The love of sedentary occupation is so great, and the dis* 
like of manual labour so universal, that it is easy to see that 
even were things left to themselves, the mental and sedentary 
occupations would be thronged, and tbeir profits proportion- 
ately diminished, while manual labour of all kinds would 
be so depreciated that relatively large pecuniary emoluments 
would fall to the lot of those who betook themselves to 
them. If in England a curate who has spent a couple of 
thousand pounds on his education, receives about the same 
renumeration as a skilled artizan who has supported himself 
ever since he was fifteen years old, because the profession of the 
former is so mncli more esteemed and coveted than that of the 
latter; is it not certain that in India the operation of the same 
causes would soon enable a cooly to earn more than a mohurrir ? 
Hitherto caste has tended to keep off this result by confining 
knowledge to a small portion of the community only, but now 
the ties of caste are bmng broken through, and at the same 
time a number of causes are oonspiiing together to aggravate the 
iuequaUty. A new educational system has been lately introduced, 
which having been accepted by tiie country but gradually, has 
for a time limited to a great extent the supply. At the same 
time, the very introduction and expansion of this system 
has itself create an abnormal demand in the number of new 
appointments which havip been created, and which, after 
having been onee filled up, will for the future yield but a 
moderate percentage of .vacancies. Consequently at the first 
start everything was favourable to the student, the oompe- 
titom were few, the vacancies many, the expense of educa¬ 
tion in great part borne by the public. Numbers of men after 
harrying through th^ eckcaticnal course, succeeded at ouce 
to appointments, the income of which in a single year eteeeded 
the entire sum th^ had expended cyp their tuition. No wonder 
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that) in such a case an Eng^lish education was looked on in the 
light of a gold mine^ as an inyestment where the dividends 
were large and sure compared to the paid>ap capital. Now, 
however, these prospects are grea^ changed for the worse, and 
promise to go on deteriorating. Where there were formerly 50 
English schools there are now 500, and where 250 before 
annually presented ‘themselves for tho University Entrance 
Examination, now 1,500 appear. On the other hand, while the 
fupply has been more than quadrupled, the demand has greatly 
sallen; comparatively few new appointments are created, even 
the vacancies which occur are below the proper average, owing to 
the newly created posts having been filled by such young men 
at first starting. The profession of the law is already over¬ 
stocked, those of medicine and civil engineering are being rapidly 
filled. It must be evident that the effect of the present system 
is to lead to a rapid deterioration in the prospects of educated 
persons owiqg to the supply being in excess of the demand, 
and this, we believe, is one of the reasons why the monopoly of 
so many government appointments by Europeans is looked on 
with such disfavour by the native press, though it must be 
evident that if every such appointment were thrown freely open, 
it would diminish the pressure but very little, and in a year or 
two the block would be as great as ever, and the discontent of 
the majority unalleviated. 

It does, however, appear to be worthy of serious consideration, 
whether we are justified in aggravating the evil as we are now 
doing by paying so large a portion of the expenses of education 
from the public funds. It may have been and may still be a 
wise policy to create a class educated on the new system, but 
it appears very questionable whether a government subsidy is 
any longer justifiable, when the movement is thoroughly set on 
foot, and able to depend on its own resources. It is palpable 
that the effects of this subsidy is to lighten the expenses of 
education, and thereby enable a greater number of persons to 
avail themselves of it; this increase of numbers then operates 
to increase the supply, and thereby diminish the remuneration 
which educated men can command, it is true that to promote 
education is a most legitimate object for the expenditure of 
public money, but education is of two kinds, that of the farm 
labourer or mechanic, which will 'perhaps make him a better 
citizen, but will never bring him any tangible pecuniary return, 
and that of the lawyer or clergymen which forms his stock in 
trade for his future profession; it is obviously the- former and 
not the latter class which is the proper recipient of government 
aid, the boy of the nationSF school who is losing 5 shillings a 
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week by staying there after he is 18 years old, not the Etoniafi 
or Harrovian who, if he be not a man of independent means, 
intends alterwards to reimburse himself by entering into some 
learned profession. 

Now, in India, this system is entirely reversed, not indeed by 
the fault of Government, but by the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try.' Of students who intend after learning to read and write to 
turn themselves to manual labour, there are perhaps none ,* those 
who learn with a view to making their learning pay, are 99 per 
cent. It may then be asked, is Government on this account to with¬ 
draw altogether from education, and make no efforts to introduce 
a system of elementary instruction among the working classes ? 
Such a course would periiaps be hardly desirable, but it is per¬ 
fectly clear that paying live-sixths of the expenditure of large 
colleges from the public funds does not have much effect in promo¬ 
ting elementary education among thcriower classes, whereas it does 
contribute very much to encourage persons to be^me Masters 
of Arts at a tithe of the real cost which such an education 
involves, and then to consider that the Government is bound 
to provide them with lucrative employment, because it has 
already paid the greater part of the expenses of their tuition. 
Some steps should be taken to pay a great part of the expenses 
of an elementary education, withdrawing that support at the 
higher stages, at which it is obvious that the student is looking 
to his studies as the source of his future support; at present, on the 
contrary, we believe we are correct in asserting that the Govern¬ 
ment colleges are the least self-supporting of all the educational 
institutions of the country. 

It may have been a real benefit to this country to stimulate 
in it a taste for European learning, as well as a wise policy to 
raise up a class whose interests and sympathies would be totally 
distinct from, and, in a certain sense, contrary to those of our 
old enemies in India, especially of the Mahommedans; and for this 
purpose the system of holding out high prizes to educated men, 
and of defraying from the public purse a very large proportion 
of the expenditure required to obtain those prizes may have 
l>een fully justifiable; btft the taste being once infused, the 
Government should be careful not to continue their stimulating 
process.too long or to 'cany it too far. The interests and 
sympathies of the newly-educated class, though different from 
those of many of their own countrymen, 'are certainly very far 
from identical wilh ours, as a perusal of the native papers is 
sufficient to shew; mid if we force education to such an extent 
as to glut the market with the class of Entrance Certificate 
holders, and consequently bring ilSim on their hopes and pros- 
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pects, we certainly shall not increase their already lukewarm 
attachment towards our rule. 

We must now bring our comments on the native press to a 
conclusion; we have not, of course, endeavoured to exhaust 
such a subject, for this would have been impossible in a limited 
space; all we have attempted is to draw attention to some 
of the leading questions which are raised by the native papers ; 
and, above all, to tlie very great prominence which they give to 
the subjects of European partiality and the want of prospects 
for educated natives. 
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Art. V.—1. Tlt>c Indiau Penal Code. (Acts XLVof 

and VI of 1861 ^ the Legidaiwe Council of India.) 
%. The Cnminal Proeeditre Code. (Acts XXV of 1861, 
XXXm of 1861, and VIll of 1866, of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India.) 

3. ■ The High ConrtP Criminal Procedure Amendment Act. 

(Act XXin of 1865 of the Legislative Council of 
India.) 

4. Aet XVII of 1862 of the Legislative Council of India. 

6. The Indian Evidence Ac*. (Act II of 1855 of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India.) 

6. The Weehly Bepmier. Appellate High Court (Calcutta). 

Vols. I to V. Criminal Rulings. 

7. Act V of 1861 of the Legislative Council of India, 

being an Act for the Regulation of Police. 

8. Archbold*s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases 

(Fifteenth, edition, Londm, \M%), 

9. RoscoPs Digest of the Law of Evidence in Criminal 

Cases. (Sixth edition, London, 1862.^ 

10. A general view of the Criminal Law of England, by 

James Fitzjames Stephen, M. a. of the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, Banister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on- 
Trent. (London, 1862.) 

11. Broom*s Commentaries on the Common Law. Booh IV. 

(Third edition, London, 1864.^ 

12. Russell on Crimes. (Fourth edition.) 

13. Greaves^ Criminal Ads. (Second edition, London, 1862.^ 

14. BlackstonPs Gommentanes. 

15. Sir M. Fosters Discourse on llcmicide. 

16. Hawkins* Pleas of the Crown. 

17. Alison*s Criminal Law of Scotland. 

18. Theory of Legis(Ution, hy Jeremy Bentham, translated 

from the French of Etienne Dumont by Jl. Hildreth. 
^ London, 1864*. 

19. Butler*s Sermons VIII ^ IX. 


„ fpHE extreme importance of a knowledge of our criminal 
i law will be admitted, ” says Mr. Broom, ** by him, who 
** reflects, however cursorily, on the well-known munm-^Ignoran- 
' ** iia juris quod quisque scire tenetur neminem excusat,’^SL mistake in 
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* point which every person of discretion not only may, but 

** is bound and presumed to know, affords in criminal cases no sort 
^^of defence. "* And Mr. Justice Forster in the preface to his 
^^Bepbrts, dated the 27th Februwy 1762, impresses on all persons 
theimportaneo of this knowledge in thefollowing weighty language. 
“ The learning touching this subject is a matter of great and 
“ universal concernment. It merite, for reasons too obvious to be 
** enlarged on, the attention of every man living. For no rank, no 
** elevation in life, and let me add no conduct how circumspect 
** soever, ought to tempt a reasonable man to conclude that these 
** enquiries do not, nor possibly can concern him. A moment’s 
“ cool reflection on the utter instability of human affairs, and the 
" numberless unforeseen events which a day may bring forth, will 
- " be sufficient to guard any man conscious of his own infirmities 
" against a delusion of this kind. Those, therefore, whose birth 
or fortune have happily placed them above the study of the law 
as a profession, will not be offended if I presume that discourses 
" on these subjects in preference to every other branch of the law 
" demand their attention." With such high authority for regard¬ 
ing criminal law as a branch of popular knowledge in Great Bri¬ 
tain, we think we need offer no apology for a popular discussion 
of the subject here in India, where so large a proportion 
of the European population are directly concerned in its admi¬ 
nistration. To those who occupy no official position con¬ 
nected with the Bar, the Bench or the Magistracy, it may 
however be important and must certainly be interesting to know 
in what respect the Indian system of criminal law, to which 
their residence in this country renders them subject, differs from 
that system which obtains in Great Britain and which English¬ 
men abroad are wont to regard as perfection, though Englishmen 
at homo, as is their wont, grumble against it as against most 
things in the constitution. There is a,, very prevalent opinion 
that what is ancient is good, and that the excellence of the Eng¬ 
lish system depends, in no slight degree, ^upon its antiquity. 
Like most popular notions tins is a very erroneous one, for 
English crimind law consists, to a great extent, of statutes not 
fifty years old, and no inconsiderable portion of it is of recent 
date, being contemporary with or subsequent to the Indian 
Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure^ which embody 


• Similarly the Penal Code, Section 76,—Nothii^ is an offence which is 
done by a person who is, or who by reason of a mistake of fact, and not 
hg reason of a mistake qf law, in good faith believes himself to be bound 
by law to do it,” or (Qwtion 79) “ justified by law iu domg it.” Mistake of 
fact may excuse, but mbtake of law will not. 
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the latest improvements made up to the period of their com- 
pilation in this branch of jurisprudence at home. The codifica¬ 
tion of the law, more especmlly of the criminal law, is a sub¬ 
ject which has occupied considerable attention in England of 
late years, and the successful realization of the idea has formed 
and still forms the dream of many an eminent jurist. But 
while tbe idea has been realized for India, the greatest develop¬ 
ment it has reached at home may be seen in the six Consolida¬ 
tion Acts of 1861, which embrace but a portion of the" whole 
subject; and the execution of which part of it wants many of 
the necessary' and distingushing features of a Code.'^ • 

Criminal law deals with crimes. “ A crime,” says Mr. Broom, 
" consists in some act or combination of iicts involving a viola¬ 
tion of some right or an attempt to violate some right, aggra¬ 
vated by the use of force and violence tending to a breach of 
the peace, or by the existence in the mind of the criminal of a 
fraudulent or malicious intention,” Mr. Justice .JJlackstonc 
defines a crime thus,—“A ciime or misdemeanour is an act 
committed or omitted in violation of a public law cither for¬ 
bidding or commanding it.” The definition of a “ crime ” given 
by the Eevised Statutes of New Ybrk is offence for which 

any criminal punishment may by law be inflicted** Mr. Stephen, 
doubtless following these authorities, defines a crime as ^ an act 
of disobedience to a law, forbidden under pain of punishment\ 
Similarly, Bentham thus defines the synonymous term offence.” 
** Offences are whatever the legislator has prohibited whether for 
good or bad reasons.” If the provinces of law and morals 
t^ere identical, transgressions of the law and of morality 
would be punished the same code. But as we shall see 
in the course of this article, many acts winch are not in them¬ 
selves immoral, are transgressions of the criminal law, subject¬ 
ing the doers tliereof to punishpaent, while on tlie other hand 
the same criminal law will not interfere with other acts, 
which are the great^t violations of the code of morality. 

THie definition of an ^'offence” in the Tenal Code is as 
followsThe word ‘ offence* denotes a thing made punisliable 
by this code. ” This of course is restricted to ^e use of the word 
in the Penal Code. If no other act than what is punishable 
under th^ Penal Code were* to be regarded as an offence or 
cjime in Jbhis country, the Penal Code would comprise the whole 
of Indian Criminal Lawr But such is not the case, for Section 5 
expressly reserves all sjpecial anH local laws, which as subse¬ 
quently defined are laws appficable to a particular subject or 
to a particular place only of British India. The laws relating 
to opium, and the abkaree revenub are special laws 
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while the Calcutta Municipal Act would be a local law. Tlie 
word " offence ” aa used in the Indian Penal Code does not 
include acts made punishable under these particular laws^ 
though such acts are certaiijly d^ences against these supple¬ 
mentary portions of the criminal law of the country, 
inasmuch as they are forbidden* under pain of punishment; 
accordingly.the Commissioners remark as follows in their second 
report. *'We do not advise the general repeal of the penal 
“ laws now existing in the territories for which we have recom- 

“ mended the enactment of the code r . It appears to 

" us that actions, which have been made penal on special tempor- 
ary grounds, ought not to be included in a general Penal Code, 
“ intended to lake its place among the permanent institutions of 
the country.” We may here remark that the Indian Penal 
Code covers the whole or nearly the whole of the ground common 
to morality and criminal law, though it goes also considerably 
beyond those bounds. The otfences created by special or local 
laws owe their existence more to utility than to morality. 

One of the most remarkable features' of distinction between 
Indian and' English criminal law, as at present existing, is the 
absence of all definitions of crimes in the latter.* It might 
" possibly bo imagined,^' says Mr. Broom, “ by one not conversant 
with criminal law, that some precise definitions could readily be 
given or some test be applied, whereby the more serious, i. e. 
indictable ofiences m^ht be at once marked out and distinguished 
alike from minor infringemehts of the law and from actionable 
“ wrongs. It might, perhaps, be inferred, regard being had to the 
" admitted importance of disseminating amongst the public a 
" correct knowledge of criminal laws, that the means of acquir- 
ing without much difficulty such a" knowledge would be 
" placed within reach of all. But these reasonable expectations 
** would certainly not under our existing system of criminal 
'^jurisprudence be realised. Not merely between specific of- 
" fences, but between the leading classes and divisions thereof, 
" the boundaries and limits Bfe in our law but too often purely 
" technical and artificial.'^ It is to this absence of definitions, 
to this want of boundaries and limit* and abuttals (if we may so 
say), that much of the intricacy and objectiorifeble technicality 
of English criminal law has been justly ascribed. In the whole 
of the English criminal statutes, th^re is hardl}^ a single instance 
of a common law definition, of the st^ment in precise words 


* Treason, we believe, forms the only exception. This, as we shaft see 
hereafter, is defined, though not completely, as the statute doM'not aly 
down what acts amount to “ levying war.” 
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of any principle. It wae left entirely to the Judges to say what 
constituted tiiis or that offence, and all the statute law did, was 
to fix the punishment. In the early days of our constitution 
there can be little doubt that such a system as this was fraught 
with danger I* audit was well for the administration of justice in 
England, that our Judges after a long but succe^ful struggle 
were removed from temptation by being allowed to hold their 
appointments not at the wil! of the Crown, but * quamdiu se bene 
gesserint* It is redlarkable,'' says Lord Campbell, t '' how 
“ few instances, of poi^ning or. assassination occur in the 
** history -of England compared with that of France and of 
" the States of Italy. The reason may be, that with us Par- 
" liameut was a more ready and convenient instrument of 
** vengeance than the bowl or the dagger, and the object of the 
ruling party could always be attained under the form of law!* 
Lord Campbell here speaks with special reference to attainder 
and the judicial powers of Parliament; but the trial of Sir 
Thomas More and others will shew how the same object could be 
attained under the forms of law in the court of Kiog^s Bench 
and elsewhere. Had the absence of definitions of offences and 
the then uncertainty of portions of the common law nothing to 
say to facilitating the perpetration of what have been so 
expressively termed judicial murders ? At a later period when 
the Judges were made responsible to public opinion alone, 
they proceeded to settle the criminal law by a series of deci¬ 
sions, which as far as possible aimed at uniformity. At the 
^.present time the discretion of the Judges exists in name only, 
as far as the present subject is concerned, for the criminal law 
of England has become defined by a series of precedents on 
each particular branch.’ From these precedents, this case-law or 
Judge-made law, as it has been denominated, the definitions can 
iitd^ be gathered, but only by lawyers, so that the public 


* On the occasion of the famous dispute between Lord Ellesmere aiid 
Loi^ Coke as to whether the Court of Cnanoery could by perpetual injuno* 
tion stay the judgment of a Court of Law, many of the Puisne Judges 
had taken part with Lord Cok|i ^ho was at the time too useful to be ms- 
mideed. But with respect to the Judges, Bacon gave the king (James I) 
the fo]k)wing advice : ** To be plain with your Majesty, 1 do not think 
there is smythiug a greater poZycAmfon or ad nmlta utue to yocr affrirs, 
than upon ft just and fit oocaston to make some example against the pre- 

** sumpUra a Judge in causes that concern your Majesty, whereby the 
*' whole body of those Ma^t^ates may be contained the better in awe. He 
recommends that the Ju^es should answer it on their knees befbre His 
Majesty. Soon after the twelve did assume this posture. (See CampbelPs 
lutes df the ChanceUors, Vol II, pages 336 & 370. j 
*• t laves of the ChanceUors^, II, 
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in general can have no competent knowledge of that which 
every one is bound to know. The law being settled^ the 
task of framing definitions for each offence might seem com¬ 
paratively easy. In fact thos^ to whom we are indebted 
for the Indian Penal Code had their task in this respeet 
considerably lightened by being able to refer to those very 
precedents, cases and decisions, in which English criminal law is 
embodied. Mr. Stephen remarks that definitions of crimes are 
made possible by the general imiformity of human actions. Pos¬ 
sible, no doubt, but still the task must-be a nice and a difficult 
one. The framers of the Penal Code derived material assistance 
from the employment of illustrations, which are most useful in 
those cases in which language, chosen ever so carefully, seems yet 
.scarce to embody all that is required. The definitions of offences 
contained in the Penal Code, supplemented by those illustrations, 
would seem, after an experience of nearly five years, to have 
realized the expectation entertained by the Law Commissioners, 
and to have obviated those doubts which were honestly enter¬ 
tained by some. 

Connected with the point we have just noticed, there is a 
remark which may here be opportunely made. The present < 
system of criminal law in England has been the work of cen¬ 
turies, and of many minds. The rapid progress of the nation, 
and the great increase of wealth, within the last two hundred 
years, called for many additions to and extensions of those early 
principles, wliich, simple enough in themselves, lie at the root 
of our common law. Statutes were thus passed hastily, to pro¬ 
vide against specific offences, and Judges amplifying their juris¬ 
diction, endeavoured to make old principles meet new cases. The 
structure was built up more with regard to existing wants and 
emergencies, than with a view to complete uniformity and 
symmetry; and may not inaptly be compared to some old 
building of the Elizabethan era, which has, from time to time, 
been altered and enlarged, and added to in various styles of 
architecture tobmeet the requirements of modem convenience 
or modern taste. The Indian edifice, on the other hand, has 
been erected at once on a standard •plan, which however owes 
all to the experiences of those who at various periods up to the 
present day put their hands to the constmetion of the grand 
old building at home. Not among the least of the benefits 
derived by India from England is that body of criminal law, the 
compilation of which has cost us so many years, and so many 
great minds, and so many stmggles, and not a little blood-shed. 

Another point of distinction between the two systems under 
notice i^^e jibsence of tht Jjlxision of 
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feh^ie* and misdemeangma^ Treason, we may remark, was a 
offence not included under either of the above heads. 
The term ** Felony " is according to Spelraan derived from fee^ a 
fief, and lon^ price or value: it signified in former times the for¬ 
feiture of the tenant's land to the lord of the fee, which was a 
necessary consequence of the dissolution by certain acts of 
that compact between the two parties which formed the essence 
of the feudal system. It hence came to stand for the acts 
which entailed th^e consequences, and when the feudal law was 
introduced into England, those crimes which induced forfeiture 
of lands and goods were called felonies. Blackstone's definition 
of a felony is " an oflbnee which occasions a total forfeiture of 
'' either lands or goods ’ or both at the common law; and to 
** which capital or other punishment may be superadded according- 
" to the degree of guilt. ^ At the present day, a conviction for 
felony carries with it ipso facto a forfeiture of the property of 
the felon. A “ mudemeanoiif* is any offence which is neither a 
treason nor a felony. The distinction between felonies and 
misdemeanours is now admitted on all hands to be arbitrary and 
useless. Mr. Stephen remarks that it comes very near to 
• the ancient and nearly universal distinction between crimes and 
delicts or torts, e, wrongs done to the public and wrongs done 
to private individuals, which latter, as shown by Mr. Maine in 
his work on Ancient Law, alone formed the subject of the penal 
law of ancient communities. For this class of offences the 
remedy under Eoman Law was by a civil action, and Mr. 
Stephen shows by the different form of the juror's oath on a 
trial for .felony and that for misdemeanour, that the idea is still 
kept up. In fact the question—^What is a misdemeanour at 
common law ? hardly admits, says he, of any better answer than 
that it is a tort prosecuted by the Crown. The law of misde¬ 
meanour shows still more than the law of treason and felony, 
how dangerous might have become the practice of leaving it to 
the courts to say what acts constituted an offence. The court of 
King's B^nch claimed at one time a power of caUing any act a 
misdemeanour, if in the opinion of this tribunal as **euafoa 
morum " it violated the standard of morality set up by the Judges 
for the time being. Public opinion, and other causes well known 
to the student of English histoiy, kept this assumed prerogative 
from ever going beyond limits good for the community, but 
had these checks not existed, it is easy to see how injurious this 
prerogative might have become. In fact the odious Star Gham-j 
ber sought to exercise a similar power in a way dangerous to 
liberty. Here in India we have seen something of a simila^ 
kind. How beneficial has been the introduction of a regulaif 
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{Criminal Code, instead of those Geaicral Regulations ** under 
.which, quoted thus generally, a man could have been subjected to 
almost any punishment for almost any act. Had English 
|rule in India been of the nature of that of Roman procon¬ 
suls and pro-prmtors in distant provinces, what oppression 
might have been pei'petrated under the assumed sanction of 
the General Regulations! 

f The most important distinctions between felonies and 
misdemeanours at the present day are given thus by Mr. 
Stephen; Isif, Felony involves forfeiture, and misdemeanour 
1 does not. %7idi The facilities for arresting a felon are greater than 
those for arresting a misdemeanant. 3r£?, The mode of trial for 
' felonies and misdemeanours differs in many particulars. Felons, 
jfor instance, must in general be tried upon an indictment or in¬ 
quisition, misdemeanants may be proceeded against by information. 
In addition to these distinctions, we may ment’On that no civil 
jaction lies for a wrong which constitutes a felony, until the in¬ 
jured party have taken steps to vindicate public justice by bring¬ 
ing the felon to punishment. If the wrong done only amount 
,to a misdemeanour, no such preliminary prosecution is necessary. 
Although the division of offences into felonies and misdemean¬ 
ours does not obtain in Indian criminal law, there are not 
wanting certain distinctions wliich evidently spring from similar 
sources. Act XXV of 1861 lays down a different form of pro¬ 
cedure in the case of offences punishable vvith imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, and those punishable with a longer term 
of imprisonment. Most of those minor ofifences, which concern 
individuals only, will be found included in the former class, and 
we shall see hereafter that the procedure in those cases in many 
ways approaches the nature of a civil • trial. We have also in 
Sections S13 and 214 of the Penal Code, and .the Exception 
appended thereto, a distinction drawn between offences which 
consist only of an aed irrespective of the intention of the 
(Offender, and for which act the person injured may bring 
;a civil action, and those offences in which intention is an 
inessential ingredient in the crime. Mr. Mayne ‘ remarks* 
|that this exception is not so clear,as might be wished. He 
peems however to have in some respedt missed the meaning of 
ffhe words. Ho remarks " it can hardly be said of any act that 
it is an offence irrespective of the intention of the offender. To 
5^' take the case of an assault, which is employed in the illustration, 
the very definition of the term in Section 351 makes the 
{" offence depend upon the intention." Certainly no act can in 

* Gommentiuies on the Ipdian Peuul Code, Sid edition, page 137 
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general take place without an intention^ and an assault could not 
'^ke place without an intention on ^e part of the offender to 
commit the act constituting an assault. But it is the act alone 
^ihat is the offence in the eye of the law^ and not the act plus an 
, intention existing independently of the act. To take for instance 
‘ the example of criminal trespass. The mere act of entering 
‘.into or upon property in the possession of another is no offence. 
:It is this act plus the intent to commit an offence, or to intimi- 
idate, insult or annoy, that constitutes the offence punishable under 
jthe Penal Code. Take also the example of theft. The act 
/therein is-momng the property. Now there must be an intention 
/to move, or the person motdng could not do this act, but it is 
mot this intention that together with the act makes up the notion 
/of “ theft." It is another intention, viz. the intention to take 
dishonestly. The intention therefore referred to in the excep¬ 
tion above quoted is clearly an intention dehors the aety and the 
offences, the compounding of which is punishable, are those 
which consist of an act not the subject of a civil action plus an 
intention, while those offences which may be compounded with 
impunily consist merely of an act for which the person injured 
may bring a civil action, i.e. a Urt, The law has constituted 
many torts offences, i.e. has affixed the sanction of punish-' 
ment to what is merely a civil wrong; but, to reason with 
. Bentham, although, whether a man commits an act knowingly 
and willingly or unwillingly and undesignedly, the immediate 
evil is exactly the same, yet the alarm which results is very 
different. We regard him who has done an evil with knowledge 
and dmgn as a bad and dangerous man. It is the intention 
that alarnis the public and renders the act one which on their 
account must be punished, although without this intention the 
immediate evil might only concern an individual. 

"The world in general," says Mr. Taylor,* "regarded Mr. 
"Bentham as a gentleman who delighted in paradox and 
"wrote bad English, while in the judgment of even the 
" discerning few, this great apostle of judicial reform ranked 
" little higher than an ingenious theorist. But truth, though 
"long discountenanced, ivill at lei^h prevailj and thus 
" by little and little, Mr. Bentham^s opinions were at first can- 
" vai^d, then recognized astiorrect, and finally in a great measure 
"adoptedby the legislature." These remarks were made with 
refeimce to Mr. Bentham’s work on Evidence, but apply with 
equal force to his Principles of the Penal Code. Bentham classifies t 
offences under the following heads<— 

- ■ ■ ■- .. . . 


• On Evidence, Vd. H. 
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XiL-^Erivate Offencei. Those which are injurious to such 
or such assignable individuals other tlian the delinquent himself. 

% 7 td. — R^ctive Offences or Offences against On€*s Self. Those. 
by which the delinquent injures no body but himself; or if he 
injures others, it is only in * tjonsequence of the injury done 
to himself. 

Zrd.-~~8emURnhUc Offences. Those which affect a portion of 
the communify, a district, a particular corporation, a re%ious 
sect, a commercial company, or any association of individuals 
united by some common interest, but forming a circle inferior 
in extent to that of the community. 

Uk.—Public Offences. Those which produce some common 
danger to all tlie members of the State or to an indefinite num¬ 
ber of non-assignable individuals, although it does not appear 
that any one in particular is more likely to suffer than any other. 

With respect to the second cls^s, Bentham remarks,—Offences 
“ against one’s self are, properly speaking, vices and imprudences. 
“ It is useful to classify them, not in order to subject them to 
“ legislative severity, but rather to remind the legislator by 
“a single word that such or such an action is beyond his sphere.” 
There remain therefore three classes, viz. 1. Private cffences, II. 
Semi-Public offences, III. Public offences, which are the proper 
subject of legislation. Bentham subdivides these classes, and, in 
the subdivisions, (whether it happened by design or chance,) we 
find almost the very heads under which offences have been classi¬ 
fied in the Indian Penal Code. We place the two systems of 
classification before the reader. 


Bentham. 

I. Private Offences. 

1. Offences against the ( 

Person. 1 

2. Offences against Property, -j 

3. Offences against Boputa- 

tion. J 

4. Offences against the con- 
dition,ii. e. against domestic 
or civil relations, such as 
the relation of father and « 
child, husband and wife, 
master and servant, citizen 
and magistrate, &;c.' 


The Indian Penal Code. 

Offences •affecting the Human 
Body, Chapter XVI. 
Offences against Property, 
Chapter XVII. 

Defamation, Chapter XXI. 

The Criminal Breach of Con¬ 
tract of Servants, Chapter 

XIX. 

Offences relating to Man’iage, 
Chapter XX. 

Offences by or relating to Pub¬ 
lic Servants, Chapter IX. 
Contempts of the lawful au¬ 
thority of Public Servants, 
Chapter X. 
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II. Semi-public Offences. 


(See definition above, and 
post.) 

ill. Public^ (fences. 

1. Offences Wainst external f Offences against the State, Chap- 

• i ° _xrr o_ 1.1 _ me n ft 


Offences affecting the Public 
Health, Safety, Convenience, 
Decency and Morals, Chapter 
XIV. 


Se(Jurity 

2 & 3. Offences against Jus 

tice aW the Police. 

. *< 

4. Offences against the 

Public Force. 

5. Offences ' agaijist the 

Public Treasure. 


i 

{ 

{ 


6. Offences against Popula¬ 
tion. 


7. Offences against National 
Wealth. 


ter VI, Sections 125-6-7. 
False Evidence and Offences 
against Public Justice, Chap¬ 
ter XL 

Offences relating to the Array 
and Navy, Chapter VII. 
Offences relating to Coin and 
GovemmentStamps, Chapter 
XII. 

^ Of thecausing of Miscarriage, 
of Injuries to unborn Child¬ 
ren, of the Exposure of In¬ 
fants, and of the Concealment 
of Births, Chapter XVI, 
Part 2, 

Offences relating to Weighing 
and Measuring, Chapter 
XIII*; and Offences relating 
to Documents and to Trade 
or Property-marks, Chapter 
XVIII. 

Offences against thd State, 
Chapter VI. except Sections 
125-67(see above;) Offences 
against the Public Tranqui- 
^ lity. Chapter VIII. 

n ^ r • f Offenccs relating to Eeligion, 

9. Offences against Religion. Chajpter XV. 

In the order in which the different classes of offences ar« placed, 
and in one or two points of sub-division, the classification of the 
Penal Code differs from, th^ of Bentham, but on the whole it is 
impossible not to .be struck with the general coincidence of the 
two divisions. FoUowing the order of the above table, we shall now 
comparo the treatment of certain of iiie most iriaportant offences 
under the systems bdtWeen which we have undertaken to insti¬ 
tute a comparison. 

, Offences against ihe Pefson.-^t these the most important is 
that which involves the taking away of the life of a human 
' ina. If a man possessed of ordinary reason wore told that, if 


8. Offences against the Sove¬ 
reignty. 
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A went oat to shoot and steal a fowl and in doings so killed 
a person who was lying behind a bush in front of which the 
fowl was standing when fired at, A could be hanged, though 
he had not the slightest idpa that any person was behind 
the bush, or the most remote intention of injuring a hair 
of the dead man's head, we think he would be very much 
shocked indeed. •' Yet A could be haUged in England, but, 
in India, though he might be punished for the death of the 
moorghi which he had intended, he could not be punished for the 
death of the man which he had not intended and could not even 
have supposed probable. To a layman , there would be little 
doubt which is consonant with justice. The rule of English law 
is, that a felonious purpose, though it be wholly unconnected 
-with any design to occasion death, yet constitutes, in conjunction 
with an accidental killing, the crime of wilful murder. This is 
an application to criminal law of tlie principle admitted in civil 
jurisprudence that every one who does an unlawful act is consi¬ 
dered as the doer of aU that follows.* But surely there is a wide 
difference between holding a man responsible in damages for the 
consequences of an act culpable in some respects, but, when 
committed, not intended,t or not ‘ in all probability likely to in¬ 
volve another kind of culpability, which an arbitrary rule of law 
attaches to it. 

This is however only a single instance of the difficulties 
resulting from the law of murder being left to the Judges 
to be made from time to time, and from cases differing in circum¬ 
stance and detail, instead of endeavouring to define popularly and 
intelligibly what shall constitute the offences of murder and 
manslaughter even though the definitions had to be altered and 
improved from time to time. " In a prosecution for murder," says 
Mr. Broom, which is alleged in the indictment to have been 
committed of * malice (forethought,* it is not essential to shew 
that the prisoner had any enmity to the deceased, nor would 
proof of the absence of ill will furnish the accused with .any 
“ defen^, provided that the charge gainst him were established 
" in other respects.” It was verg necessary to preface this exposi¬ 
tion of the law by the remark that the legal import of the term 
malice differs indeed somewhat from'its acceptation in common 


• See Smith's Leading Oases, Vol. 1, page 406. , 

t It is a principle of natural justice,*' said Lo|d Kenyon in Fowler vs, 
Padgett 7. T. E. 6l4, “ that the in^gt and..th(!t oud nmst concur to., conatir 
; actus non fount reum nisi mens sit rea: but with reference to 
civil liability, where the act occasioning an injury is unlawful, the intention 
of the wrong doer is, as we have just seen, immaterial,” (See Warrem's Law 
Studies, Vol. II, page 826.) 
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conversation.” It would be didioult to apply this doctrine of 
" malice aforethought” in common conversation to the case we 
have above instanced of the man killed by the shot fired at the 
fowl. The ingredient of malice is what distinguishes murder, 
from ' manslaughter.^ Malice is of two kinds, viz. malice in fact ’ 
or eatress matice j and malice in law^ or im.plied malice. Express 
malice is where one kills another with deliberate mind and 
formed design, as if a man without provocation strike another 
man with a murderous weapon or administer poison to him. 
There is no difficulty in this, but implied malice is not so easy 
to comprehend in its application. It is malice inferred or pre¬ 
sumed by law from any deliberately cruel act. 

^'Malice in its legal sense,” said Mr. Justice Littledale, 
denotes a wrongful act done intentionally without just cause or 
'' excuse.” Foster describes malice, in general, as a wicked, 
perverse, and incorrigible disposition emanating from a heart 
'' mgardless of social duty, and fatally bent upon mischief. ” 
" Malice,” said Lord Campbell, in the legal acceptation of the 
term is not confined to personal spite against individuals, but 
" consists in a comciom violation of the law to the prejudice of 
" another** Lord Tenterden said, " I take it to be a general rule 
" that an act unlawful in itself and injurious to another is consi- 
** dercd in both law and reason to be done malo animo toward the 
** person injured.” Mr. Baron Bayley said, '' If I give a perfect 
'' stranger a blow likely to produce death, I do it of malice^ because 
“ I do it intentionally and without just cause or excuse. If I maim 
** cattle without knowing whose they are, if I poison a fishery, it 
is a wrongful act and done intentionally. If I am arraigned 
'' for felony and wilfully stand mute, I am said to do it of malice^ 
'' because it is intentional and without just cause or excuse ,* and 
" if I traduce a man, whether I know him or not, and whether I 
" intend to do him ah injury or not, I apprehend the law considers 
** it as done of malice, because it is wrongful and intentbnal* It 
" equally works an injury whether I meant to produce an injury 
** or not; and if I have no legal excuse for the slander, why is he 
" not to have a remedy against me for the injury it produces ?” 
It wifi be quite evident Sat the above expositions of the mean¬ 
ing of the term malice are only in fact illustrations of its im¬ 
port. . Not one of them approaches the character of a definitioui 
if we kpply Whately^B test of what is a just definition and make 
malice the subject, a^d any ef these descriptions the predicate of 
a proposition: for the subject and predicate will not be conver¬ 
tible terms. Though the idea contained in the expression 
maUce may be very well imagined within certain wide regions of 
thought, it has hitherto never been attempted to confine it 
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within the limits of a definition. In fact as Mr. Stephen 
curtly puts it,—" Thus stated in plain words, the doctrine of 
implied malice amounted to a device, by which the Judges were 
able from time to time to declare any case of homicide, in which 
they thought the criminal ought to be hung, a capital crime. 
-Malice is derived from malitia, wickedness, and the use of the 
word had thus a* tacit reference to the standard of morality 
established in the nation. It would not seem very difficult with 
reference to this standard to define in what instances the act 
of killing shall be considered wilful murder. We shall show 
hereafter with what success the framers of the Indian Penal 
Code have endeavoured to accomplish the task. Before coming 
to this portion of the subject however, it will be necessaryto 
notice the further divisions of such homicides as d# not fall within 
the category of murder^ which in accordance with the above 
principles has been defined by Lqfd Coke as follows: “ where 
“ a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully killeth any 
“ reasonable creature in being, and under the King’s peace with 
“ malice aforethought, either e.rpress or implied. ” ■ 

. “ Manslaughter^^ says Mr. Boscoe, is principally distinguish¬ 
able from murder in this, that though the act which occasions 
the death is unlawful, or likely to be attended with bodily mis¬ 
chief, yet the malice either express or implied which is the very 
essence of murder is presumed to be. wanting in manslaughter, the 
act being rather imputed to the infirmity of human nature.^^ 
Manslaughter is divided by Mr. Archbold into two kinds; 1^/, 
^involuntary manslauirhter,’ where a man, doing an unlawful* 
act not amounting to felony, by accident kills another; or where 
a man by culpable neglect of a duty imposed upon him is the cause 
of the death of another; and it may be stated generally that that 
which constitutes murder being done by design and of malice 
prepense in the eye of the law, constitutes manslaughter when 
arising from culpable negligence; %nd, ^ voluntary manslaughter, ’ 
where upon a sudden quarrel, two persons fight and one of them 
kills the other: or where a man greatly provokes another by 
some personal violence, and the other immediately kills him. 
Both mutder and manslaughter are* felonies. 

Non-felonious homicides are divided by Mr. Roscoe into ist ,— 
Justifiable homicide; %nd ,—Excusable homicide; and 3rd ,— 
Homicide by misadventure. 

■ Justifable homicide is again subdivided by Mr. Archbold into 
three kinds— Where the proper officer executes a criminal in 


* The stealing of the fowl in the case given above would have been felony. 

• r • 
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strict conformity with his sentence; Where an officer of 

jnsrice or other person acting in his aid^ in the legal exercise of 
a particular duty, kills a person who resists or prevents him from 
executing it; Where the homicide is committed m preven¬ 
tion of a forcible and atrocious crime, as for instance, if a man 
attempt to rob or murder another and be killed in the attempt, 
the slayer shall be acquitted and discharged. 

Excmalle homicide is where the party killing is not altogether 
free from blame, but the necessity which renders it excusable 
may be said to be partly induced by his own act. This is Mr. 
Roseqe's definition, but Mr. Archbold divides excusable homicide 
into id ,—homicide by misadventure; and %nd ,—where a man kills 
atipther upon a sudden encounter merely in his own defence or 
in defence of ^s wife, child, parent, or servant, and not from 
any vindictive feeling, which is termed homicide ae drfend'- 
endo. 

Homicide by miaadventnre ts where a man doing a lawful act 
without any intention of bodily harm, and after using proper 
precautions to prevent danger, unfortunately kills another person. 

A careful examination of the cases given in tlie text books, 
will show how nice are the distinctions between the portions of 
this classification^ and, in many instances, * what thin partitions * 
divide one species of the offence from another. 

Let us now examine the definitions of the Penal Code. “ 
pable hbmicide, which includes both murder and manslaughter, is 
thus defined:— 

Whoever causes death by doing an act 
l«i{,— with the intention of causing death, or 
Ind ,—with the intention of causing such bodily injury as is 
likely to cause death, or 

with the knowledge that he is likely by such act to 
cause death, 

commits the offence of culpable homicide f 
Culpable homicide then corresponds to felonious homicide as near 
as may be, and is subdivided into (1) Culpable homicide amounting 
to murder; and (2} Culpable homicide wot amounting to murder. 
This division resembles '^t under English law into murder and 
manslaughter j—^resembles, we say, for the limits of both subdi¬ 
visions are by no means* contemiinous. Culpable homicide amount¬ 
ing to murder is thus defined—‘^Except in the cases hereinafter 
excepted, culpable homicide is murder, 

" 1«^,—If the act by which the death is caused is done with 
" the intention of causing death,* or 


« 


* Actual malice. 
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“ %nd ,—If it is done with the intention of causing'such bodily 
** injury as the offender knows to be likely"^ to cause the d^m 
" of the person to whom the harm k caused^ or 

%rd ,—If it is done with the intention of causing bodily injury 
“ to any person, and the bodily injuty intended to be inflicted 
“ is sufficient in thef ordinary course of nature to cause death, or 
“ 4ith ,—If the person committing the act knows that it is so 
** imminently dangerous that it must in all prohahilHy\ cause death 
“ or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death, and commits 
such act mthout any excuse for incurring the n'sk of causing 
“ death or such injury as aforesaid.'^ 

The cases excepted are— • 

Ist .—When the offender, whilst deprived of the power of self- 
“ control by grave and sudden provocation, causea the death of the 
person who gave the provocation, or causes the death of any 
'' other person by mistake or accident, sueli provocation not having 
“ been sought or voluntarily provoffed by the offender as an excuse 
" for killing or doing harm to any person, nor given by anything 
“ done in obedience to the law or by a public servant in the lawful 
“ exercise of his powers, nor by anything done in the lawful 
“ exercise of the right of private defence. 

%nd ,—When the offender in the exercise in good faith of the 
right of private defence of person or property, exceeds the 
power given to him by law, and causes the death of the person 
“ against whom he is exercising such right of defence without 
“ premeditation, and without any intention of doing more harm 
than is necessary for the purpose of such defence. 

^rd .—When the offender, being a public, servant or aiding a 
“ public servant acting for the advancement of public justice, 
exceeds the powers given to him by law, and causes death by 
“ doing an act which he in jiood faith believes to be lawful and 
necessary for the due diicharge of his duty, and without ill will 
towards the person whose death is caused. 

** 4^i.—When it (the culpable homieide) is committed without 
" premeditation, in a sudden fight, in the heat of passion, upon 
** a .sudden quarrel, and without the offender having taken undue 
“ advantage or acted in a cruel or unusual manner.” 

'* hth .—When the person, whose death is caused, being above 
" the age of eighteen years, suffers death or takes the risk of death 
“ with his own consent.” 

It would have been impossible for original ability of the 
highest order to have framed the above esffiaustive definitions, 
had there been in existence no system of criminal law tested 


* Actual malice. 


t Implied malice.' 
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by the experience of an enlightened and civilized nation. 
The authors of the P^al Code found their materials ready at hand 
in such a system existing in England. With what consummate 
skill they en^loyed those materials^ none can judge better than 
those who are conversant with that system, and while justly 
proud of its excellence as a corner-stone of the British constitu¬ 
tion/ have yet sufficient liberality and breadth of sentiment 
to see in their proper light those niceties, technicalities, and 
imperfections which have been the necessary result of piece- 
m^ construction, and the inseparable concomitants of those 
experieiices, which have adapted old and sound fundamental prin¬ 
ciples to a new state of tljpngs and to a civilization which far 
transcends the utopian dreams of those ancient sages, who had 
to deal with a state of society so much more simple, so much less 
highly organized, and so much less artificial than that which the 
discoveries of science have called into being. In raising a new 
edifice, it was indeed possible to benefit by those experiences of 
the past, and to avoid the proved or admitted imperfections of 
the old plan, and this is what the framers of the Penal Code 
have carefully and skilfully done, showing that it is practicable 
for England to codify her criminal law, and to collect all its 
excellencies in a small space, and in popular phraseology, from 
the undigested mas» of precedents, cases, statutes, treatises, and 
text books, wherein they now lie scattered, like a goodly harvest 
through the fields waiting to be gathered into the granary. 

To demonstrate effectually that the definitions of “ culpable 
homicide ” and of “ murder^^ in the Penal Code contain all the 
choice parts of English substantive law on the same subject, would 
necessitate a notice of many precedents, cases, and arguments which 
would be impossible within the limits of the present article. 
Something of the subject may however be gathered from what we 
have ^ready said on the question of malice. In order to illustrate 
the fact still further, and moreover to show thait the Indian defini¬ 
tions exclude many imperfections of the English system, though 
about these same there be differences of opinion, we shall notice 
one or two other points of distinction. And first it is a rule of Eng¬ 
lish criminal law, that where death is caused by negligence mthmt 
malicef the person guilty of such negligence shall be indictable 
for manslaughter. The-ordinary instances are where a person 
unacquainted with the effect of a powerfiil medicine or drug 
administers it to another; or where a person rashly and impro- 
vidently presents a gun at another and draws the trigger, not 
supposing it to be loaded when it is in truth loaded, and death 
results. In a case of this sort Hr. Baron Bayley said—'' I consider 
that rashness will be sufficient to make it manslaughter. As for 
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instance, if I have the toothache and a person undertimes to 
cure it by adminisjbering laudanum, and says “ I have no notion 
how much will be sufficient" and gives me a cup full wMch 
immediately kills me, such person acting with rashness will 
in my opinion be guilty of manslaughter.” Now, under the 
Penal Code, those persons woul4 not be guilty of culpable 
homicide for the rashness of the act merely, unless they knew 
that by such act they were liheh/ to cause death. Mr. Mayne 
remarks* on the omission, and suggests that it|may be a case of a 
crime overlooked, and therefore punishable under the old criminal 
law. We do not however think so, and applying the maxim 

aciMS non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea” it was not, we believe, 
the intention of the framers of the code to punish as culpable 
homicide the result of mere rashness or negligence. Such a case is 
sofficiently met by the provisions of Sections 336-7-8. If the 
person doing the act was aware that he was likely to cause hurt 
or grievous hurt, the punishment is greater than for a rash 
or negligent act done without the knowledge that these results 
were likely to ensue. .Though the offender is nominally tried for 
manslaughter in England, we doubt if the sentence in case of 
conviction ever exceeds the maximum allowed by these Sections. 

, Under English law the negllct of a personal duty, when death 
ensues as the consequence of such neglect, .-renders the guilty 
party liable to an indictment for manslaughter. The neglect 
must however be personal, and the death must be the immediate 
result of that personal neglect. Trustees appointed to repdir roads 
under a local Act are not chargeable with manslaughter, if a ^ 
person is accidentally killed in consequence of the road being out 
of repair, through neglect of the trustees to contract for its dne 
reparation. A case might well be imagined in which under this 
rule a person might escape, though he knew that his omission 
would be likely to caus# death. The Penal Code would however 
meet such a case, for acts include illegal omissions, and the word 
" illegal ” is applicable to everything which is an offence, or 
which is prohibited by law, or which furnishes ground for a 
civil action. 

The law of self-defence, as set forth in the Penal Code, shows 
with what success the most difficult portions of the English cri¬ 
minal law may be codified. Mr. Mayne finds fault with it in one 
respect. “ While the fear of death, hurt, or wrongful restraint, 
“ which causes theft to grow to robbery, continues,” says he, “the 
“ offender may be killc3, but when he takes to his heels with the 
“ booly, the robbery is over, and the right of defence is reduced to 


* Commentaries on the Penal Code. 
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** what would have been admissible against a pick-pocket. This 
** seems, as a mere matter of public policy, to be a g^rave error, and 

is certainly opposed to English law, which would allow a man to 
** fire upon a highwayman while he was galloping away/' If an 
argument from the utility of the case be of any avail, wc might 
remark that when highway robbery was a common and a capital 
crime in a less organized state of society, the policy of the law 
could well be understood. But neither in England nor in India 
^jJloes there now exist a reason for maintaining or adopting 
such a rule.* 

Under English law, if two pemns deliberately fight a duel 
and one of them be killed, the other and his second will be guilty 
of murder. This severe rule had doubtless much to say to putting 
duelling out of fashion. The effect of the fifth Exception to 
murder under the Penal Code vidll be however to reduce the 
oflEfence in India to culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 
Under both English and Indian law, even the fear of death 
caused by threats will not be a sufficient excuse for committing 
murder. The Penal Code, unlike English law, extends the 
same rule to offences against the State. Provocation by words 
or ffostures alone, will not, under the law of England, Prance, and 
America, be sufficient to reduce the crime of killing intentionally 
or with a deadly weapon to manslaughter. xThe framers of the 
Code, greatly doubting whether any good reason ^an be assigned 
for this distinction, have put words and gestures on the same 
footing as any other provocation. “ It is an indisputable fact,”; 
they say, that gross insults by word or gesture have as great( 
" a tendency to move many persons to violent passion as 


* Connected with the^ law of the Bight of Private. Defence, though 
touching on another point, we may notice the case of Durtoan Geer 
recently decided by the Calcutta High Court, The prisoner, alarmed by a 
boy living in the same house, came and found a burglar in the act of coming 
through a hole in the wall and entangled in the hole. He seized the 
burglar; a struggle ensued, and fearing escape, m he said, he called to the 
boy to bring a kodalee tiiat wfutnear, intendihg, as he admitted, to kill tlie 
burglar, and he accordingly did so. Two out of three Judges held that they 
were bound to convict for “ murder " under the Penal Code. The third Judge 
held it only culpable homicide net amounting to murder, and his arguments 
appeared to have great weight. It would be impossible to give any correct 
opinioU without seeing the depositions, but the case seemed well within the 
second Exception to Section 3f^)0, ^d stronger than the Illustration to this 
Exception; The prisoner's admission that he intended to ^22 the burglar 
doubtless told against him,^ but a similar intention is inferrible from A 
drawing the trigger of the pistol to shoot Z, yet A only committed culpable 
homicide. Coses like this test the definitions of the Code. Theprisoner could 
have been convicted ed murder under English law. See msooe, pages 
711 and 712. Archbold, pages 64fi47. 
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dangerous or painful bodily injuries. Nor does it appear to us 
'' that passion excited hy insmt is entitled to less indulgence than 
"ipassion excited by pain." We quite agree with the Commis¬ 
sioners) more especially having regard to the vituperative capa¬ 
bilities oC some of the languages of India, 
if Under the 88th Section of the code no act is an offencC) 
which) not being intended to cause death, is done in good faith 
for the benefit of a person toi^ that person’s consent. The illustra¬ 
tion is as follows“ A surgeon, knowing that a particular 
“ operation is likely to cause the< death of Z, who suffers under a 
painful complaint, but not intending to cause Z^s death, and 
“ intending in good faith Z^s benefit, perforifife that operation on 
“ Z with Z’s consent. A has committed no offence." Mr. Mayne in 
his note to this Section remarks,—“ Even where no actual consent 
could possibly have been given, as in the case of a patient, who 
had not been informed of the necessity of any operation, and 
who was suddenly given chloroform, I have no doubt but that 
'' the mere fact of his having placed himself under medical care 
“ carried with it an implied consent to do everything necessary and 
'' proper for a cure." Further on, he says,—A more difficult case 
'' would be where the party expressly withheld his consent, 
“ though the act were admitted to be for his benefit, and for the 
** sole purpose of saving his life. Such a case might possibly arise 
** where a timid patient could not nerve himself to undergo an 
“ operation however necessary. ‘Such a case is not provided for 
“ by this Act, and, should it arise, the surgeon, if he wished to be 
“ absolutely safe against subsequent charges, would be compelled 
** to leave the sufferer to his fate. Of course, if such a charge 
" brought, the punishment could be no more than nominal." 
We cannot concur with the commentator in the last portion of 
the above extract.. We agree with Bentham, who says,—"The 
" case is very different,'if a man, master of his faculties and able 
' to consent, thinks proper to refuse it. Shall we give his friends 
^ or physicians the right force an operation, which he declines ? 
This would be to substitute a certain evil for a danger almost 
imaginary. Distrust and terror would watch by the sick man's 
' bed. If a physician through hum^ity goes b^ond his right, 
" and the experiment turns out unfavourably, he ought to be 
" exposed to the rigour of the lawsi and his intention at most should 
" only serve as an extenuation of his offence." From their mak¬ 
ing no exception in favour of this particular eas6, it would appear 
that the firamers of the Code were of the same mind as Bentham. 
The text books do not famish any parallel case in English law; 
and would scarcely seem to contemplate the performing of 
dangerous surgical operations without the consent of the patient. 
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Under English procedure, the burden of proving any of the 
exceptions which will reduce the crime of murder to manslaugh¬ 
ter wM fall on the accused f>erson* “ Hie general result of the 
" use of the word malice (in an indictment, i.e ,)," says Mr. 
Stephen, ** and of the doctrine that malice is an essential element 
** of crime is to throw upon persons, who commit acts of a parti- 
cular class, the burden of proving that they were not done under 
** the circumstances. contemplated by the legislature, but at the 
same time to pennit them to give evidence to that effect, 
Similarly Mr, Taylor; On a charge of murder, malice is presumed 
“ from the fact of killing unaccompanied by circumstances of 
" extenuation; and the burthen of disproving the malice is 
" thrown upon the accused. ”* In Indian law this is considerably 
modified, at least as far as the facts contained in the five excep¬ 
tions under the definition of murder are concerned, for, under the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, the existence of the 
circumstances constituting these exceptions must be denied most 
distinctly in the charge ;t aJ^d according to the usual rule, 
negative averments must be proved by the prosecutor, unless 
the subject thereof relates person^]^ to the defendant, or is 
peculiarly within his knowledge, l^is and the fact of his wit¬ 
nesses being produced at the trial and remunerated for their 
attendance by Government, gives a prisoner, charged with the 
crime of murder in this country, a much better chance of estab¬ 
lishing his innocence than he has in England. * 

With respect to attempU to commit murder, it seems hardly 
credible,” says Mr. Stephen, '' but it is nevertheless true, that up 
to the year 1861, an attempt to commit murder was as such only 
** a common law misdemeanour, punishable with a maximum of 
'' two years* imprisonment and* hard labour.** The offence is 
however adequately provided for by Section 307 of the Penal 
Code. It has been subsequently legislated for in England by 24 
and 26 Viet. Cap. 100. 

f If two persons mutually agree to cohamit suicide together, and 
'aopordingly take poison or attempt to drown themselves together, 
ibut only one of them dies, the survivor is guilty of murder 
under English law, and could be hanged. “ That tWs is a hard 
case,”.says Mr. Stephen,is apparent from the fact that in practice 
“ no one would be executed for such an offence. Suicide may be 


* Work on Evidence, Vol I, p. 127. 

t See form of a fox murder prescribed by the Calcutta High 

Court. Ill, WeeHif Beportert Criminal Letters, page 7. 
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“ wicked* and is certainly injurious to society, but it is so in a 

much less degree than murder. The injury to the person killed 
“ can neither be estimated nor taken into account. > The injury to 
" the survivor is generally small." Applying also Bentham's test, 
the offence creates little or no alarm. The Penal Code has made 
a great improvement on English law by reducing the punishment 
for this offence, except in the case where suicide by a minor or 
insane person is abetted. 

We shall notice a few other offences against the person; and 
first with respect to rape. Where a prisoner got into a woman^s 
bed at night, and pretending to be her husband had connection 
with her, the woman being a consenting party under the idea 
that he was in fact her husband, eight Judges out of twelve held 
•that the offence was not rape, and the Court of Crimmal 
Appeal subsequently upheld the decision. The definition in the 
Penal Code most properly however includes such a case within 
the category of rape. Touching the same subject, we may 
remark that under the code, if a girl between the ages of ten 
and twelve years consent, there will be no offence. Under 
English law ^e consent in Itj^s case only reduces the crime from 
felony to misdemeanour. 

The definition of “ assault" in the code corresponds closely 
to the idea of this offence in English law. It might 
be objected that the * present ability't to use criminal 
force is not sufficiently set forth in the definition, but 
it may be contended in reply, tha.t Z cannot reasonably believe 


* Archbishop Whately has in hia work on Logie well pointed out the 
fallacy that lies in the popular conception of the sin of suicide from its 
being termed self-murder. The Poet Blair has beautifully expressed the same 
idea. 

Our time ia^fixed : and all our days are numbered, 

How long, how short, we know not: this we know. 

Duty requires we calmly wait the summons. 

Nor dare to stir till heaven shall give permission. 

Like sentries that muk keep their destin'd stand, 

And wait th' appoiinted hour, till they’re relieved. 

Those only are the Brave, who k^ep their ground, 

An4 kee^ it to the last. To run away 
Is but a coward’s trick: to run away 
Prom this World's ills, that at the very worst 
Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves » 

By boldly venturing on a World" unknown. 

And plunging headlong in the dark I Tis mad : 

No Fren^w half so desperate as this. 

f See Addi^ on Torts, page 4^2, and Broom's Commentaries, page 925, 
the illustrations of which latter passage correspond klmost exactly to those 
of the Penal Code. 
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iliai A in likely to strike him, if A is not near enough to do 
I so. “ Criminal Force corresponds to Battery ” in English 
law, and is certainly a far more appropriate term. " Grievous 
\ Hurt^^ probably derived its appellation from the * grievous bodily 
harm' of- English law, and possibly the definition of this ofifence 
. may have been in some way suggested by Mayhem^ which 
was' the ^deprivation or injury of any member of the body 
which isc available for fighting, such as a leg, an. arm, an 
eye. Or a front tooth (though not a jaw tooth !), or otherwise 
injuring a person corporally in such a manner as to diminish 
his power' of fighting or defending, himself. The framers of 
the code have however considerably improved on the idea, 
besides modernizing it by substituting capability to labour for 
capabihtyto fight.* 

X Offences against Property. — Theft " in Indian law corresponds 
’i to “ Larceny^'t in English law, though, as we shall see, by no 
means exactly. According to Bracton .—Furtum est tractatio 
rei alienee frandulenta, animo fmandiy invito ilh cujus ilia res 
fnerii ." Mr. Roscoe points out how he copied this (as he 
did most of his law) from the Roman Code, and in doing so 
mistook a civil trespass for a crime. Bracton's definition was 
however adopted into English jurisprudence. In East's Pleas 
of the Crown larceny is defined to be “ the wrongful or frau- 
** dulent taking and carrying away by one person of the mere 
" personal goods of another with a felonious intent to convey 
** them to his (the taker's) use, and make them his own property 
** without the consent of the owner." Eyre C. B. defined larceny 
as the wrongful taking of goods with intent to spoil the owner 
** of them lucri cansd ," Blackstone says,—" The taking must bo 
" felonious, that is, done animo furandi, or, as the civil law 
« expresses it lucri causa.” Mr. !^scoe reinarks that " the point 
" anived at by these twp expressions ,furandi 2 sAhkcrri causd, 
*^seemB to be this, that the goods must be taken into the possession 
*io{ the thief with the intention of depriving the owner of the 
“^iproper^ in them j" and he further\irges the necessity of a clear 
appreciamon of the difference between possession and property, in 

__a_ ' _ 

* In closing oar notice of offences against the person, (on which subject 
there k nmch nsefal matter, which mimt be excluded from this article by 
reason of Its natural limits) we may mention the recent case which ocenn'ed 
in bondon. A maeician was returning from an evening party with his 
violin under his doak, A policeman in plain clothes enspecting him to be 
a burglar gave chase. He fled believing he was pursued by a garotter. 
The poUcemau seized him, and a strafe ensued in which he. wounded the 
former. He was committed for trial. In India he would have been protected, 
. as the mistake was one of fact. (Section 79 of the Penal Uode). 

t French kercia, Lat. mroeinmm. Wharton’s Law Lexioon. Q. V. 
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order to a right conception of larceny and the kindred offences 
of embezzlement^ and obtaining by false pretences. We may 
add that the admonition is equally useful in Indian law. The 
words lueri eausd were at first a considerable difficulty to the 
Judges. Where the prisoner^ to screen an accomplice who was 
indicted for horse-stealing, broke into the prosecutor^s stable, 
and taking another horse backed it into a coal-pit, and killed it 
with the intention of having it thought that the loss of the first 
horse happened in the same way, it was objected that this was 
not larceny, as there was no intention to- convert the horse to 
the use of the taker. Six out of seven Judges however held 
that it was larceny, and that it was not essential that the taking 
should be lucri causi, if it be fraudulent and with intent whollg 
to deprive the owner of the property. The Judges in this and 
several other cases clearly saw that the gain of the taker was 
manifestly wanting in cases that came however within the pre¬ 
conceived idea of larceny. Specious arguments were resorted to, 
in order to make out the taker's gain in several of such cases, 
but thej' were not satisfactory, and rather than adopt them, it 
was decided that the taker's gain was not an essential 
■ingredient in the offence. It was' reserved for the framers of 
the Penal Code to follow the strict moral and philosophical view 
of the suljeet, by grasping the whole idea in its entire compre¬ 
hensiveness and inherent reciprocity. When this had once 
been done, we can only wonder that it was not done long 
before by some of the eminent Judges, who from time to time 
expounded the law of larceny. The offence is the same whether 
the result of it be to cause gain to one person or loss to another 
person. The framers of the code first, therefore, defined “ wrong¬ 
ful gain" as gain by unlawful means of pra^erty to which the 
person gaining it is legally entitled^ and wrongful loss" as 
hss by unlat^l means of property to which the person losing 
it is legally entitled. They then laid down that iFhoever 
does anything with the intention of cami?tg wrongful gain to 
one person or wrongful loss to mother person is said to do that 
thing "dishonestly." And'liaving thus prepared the ma¬ 
terials for their definition, they •defined “ Theft" as fol¬ 
lows 

" Whoever, intending to take duhoneetly any moncMe^tQp&eij 
'•^ut of the possession of any person withmt that personas consent, 
" mom that property in order to such taking is said to commit 
"*theft.'*' ,, 

Now the full force of this definition will be seen, if for the 
word dishonestly " we substitute its definition as given above: 
the idea of lucri eausd is preserved, while, the correlatiYe idea, 
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or father the other hdf of the idea, viz. doMm eausd* is 
added. 

. We have stud above that the Judges ruled that in order to 
constitute larceny, it was necessary that the object of the 
taker should be wholly to deprive the owUer of the property : 
or to take the possession witli the intent of depriving the 
owner of his properly in the goods. Looking to the strict* 
ness with which the matter of old indictments had to be 
proved, it might b6‘opposed that it’ would in consequence have 
been always hecessaw to prove an intention to deprive the 
owner of all the goods or of the whole article alleged in the 
indiotment to have been stolen. But such was' not the case. 
Proof as to part of the ^ods or as to a portion of the article, e. g, 
some of the mutton of'stolen sheep, was held sufficient. How 
much more logically is the conception followed up by the use of 
the words “wrongful gain^^ and “wrongful loss.A total| 

1 deprivation of the owner^s property in the goods or in a portion; 
■of them is then an essential of the English crime of “larceny.”' 
A practical deprivation wdl be sufficient to constitute the Indian 
^offence of “ theft.” This will appear clearly from what has been 
wd, ftom examining the definition, and from some of the 
illustrations. 

'5. All “ movable property'^ is the subject of theft, and mov¬ 
able property is defined to include “ corporeal property of every 
“ description, except land and things attached to the earth or 

permanently fastened to anything which is attached to theearih.” 
And the expiration to Section 338 further adds that “ a thing 
“ so long as it is attached to the earth, not being movable pro- • 
“ perty is not the subject of theft; but it becomes capable of 
“ being the subject of theft as soon as it is severed from the earth.” 
Now to understand this exactly, we must he told that under 
English law anytliing which savoured of the realty, whether it 
was the substance of the land, as lead or other minerals; or the 
produce of the land, as trees, com, grass, or other fmits; and 
also fixtures, could not be the subject of larceny, neither could 
documents such as title-deeds, &c. for they only evidenced a 
right to real estate; neither could animals ferae naturd, such as 
deers, hares, or conies in a forest chase or warren, fish in an 
open river or pond, or wild fowl at their natural liberty; nor 
yet dogs, for “ in respect of the baseness of their nature, they shall 
“never be so highly regiuded at law,that for their sakes a man shall 
die, ”t i. e, when larceny was a hanging matter. Cats (including 


* i e. cum tnjnrid. 
t Sets Smith’s Leading Crises, I, 378. 
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polecats), monkeys, apes, foxes and bears, though tamed, were in 
the predicament, and were outside the pale of the law and 
its protection. The definition in the Penal Code has at one 
stroke swept away all disiinctious and made all these excep¬ 
tions* of English law the subject of theft. Will any one say 
that it is not an improvement on English law, which, notwith¬ 
standing the recenh Consolidating Acts, yet treats separately the 
stealing of horses, cows and sheep; the stealing of dogs; the steal- 
ing of records; the stealing of wills; the stealing of documents 
of title to real estate; the stealing of lead, metal or fixtures; 
the stealing of ore; the stealing of trees; the stealing of plants; 
the stealing of fish: the stealing of deer; &c. &c. ? 

Under English law, the goods stolen should be proved to 
. be the property of the person named in the indictment. If 
he be mis-named, or if it appear that the owner is another 
and a different person, the variance, unless amended, will 
be fatal, and the prisoner will be acquitted. Where goods 
were in the possession of a bailee, as merchandise in 
the hands of a common carrier, cloth with a tailor, linen * 
with a laundress, it was sufficient to describe them as the pro¬ 
perty of the bailee. Where goods are the property of several, 
they must be so described, or as the pioperty of A, B, and an¬ 
other or others, as the case may be. If they belong to three or 
more persons, and be d^ciibed as the property of A, B, an/l «»- 
other, it will not be sufficient. This was a mere le^ fiction in 
many cases, goods beii^ stated to be the property of persons who 
had no property in them, though they had them in possession. 
The definition of the Penal Code only requires proof that the 
goods were in the possession of the person, out of whose possession 
they are alleged to have been taken. 

With respect to the dishonest intention, the Indian definition 
requires that it,should exist at the time of the taking. If there 
be no dishonest intention at the time of the taking, a subsequent 
conversion will be criminal misappropriation, not ‘ th^t.' This is 
generally speaking the rule of English law also, though there 
are one or two cases that seem to have a different bearing. For 
instance, when a man put twenty-nine lambs of his own into a 
field, and in taking them out took another lamb belonging to 
another person and then sold them all together, the jury found 
that at the time of leaving the field, the prisoner did not know that 
the prosecutor^s lamb was in his flock, but that at the lime he 
sold it, he had a felonious intention. In this case however it 

----—.... . -m ---- 

* Illustration (b) to Section 378 makee special mention of dogs. Cats 
are not however honoured with any special notice. 
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cannot, be said that the prisoner took the lamb, until he was award 
that he was driving it wijiih his own laml^. If he bet^une aware 
of this fact and sold the animal almost immediately (as would 
appear to have really been the case} it would be theft, as it was 
^ruled to be larceny. Yet there are acts which, though amount¬ 
ing to larceny under |!nglish law, would not constitute theft undel^ 
Indian law. For example, it was ruled to be larceny, where the 
prisoner found a .bank note on the highway. There was no name 
or mark on it indicating the owner. The day after he was informed 
that the prosecutor the owner* and had accidentally dropped 
it. He notwithstanding changed it and appropriated the money 
to his own use. Again, where a person bought a bureau at an 
auction, and subsequently discovered therein a secret drawer con¬ 
taining several sovereigns, having appropriated this money, he 
was found guilty of larceny. Both these would be cases of crimi¬ 
nal misappropriation under £he Penal Code, which, in this respect, 
follows 'Lord Coke’s rule Hliat if one lose his goods and another 
' find them, though he convert them animofurandi to his own use, 
• ' it is no larceny.’ The following is an instance of an act, which 
would not he criminal under English law, being* made an* offence 
under the Penal Code. “ If there be joint-tenants or tenants- 
in-common of a persona^jhattel,” says Hale, ^ and one of them 
carry away and dispose of it, this is no larceny.” There is in 
feet no taking, for he is already in possession, it is merely the 
subject oT an action of account or a bill in equity. But, under 
the Penal Code, it would be "criminal misappropriation.”t It 
is on the above! principle that a wife cannot be convicted of 
stealing her husband’s property under English' law, because 
in law they are but one person ; the/^are joint-owners. Would 
the same principle hqld good in India ? The wife might be 
convicted of criminal misappropriation, it would seem. But 
as the Hindu or Mahomedan husband does not endow his wife 
with" all his worldly goods, and as Indian law does not regard 
husband and wife as one person,|| and Section 27 of the code 

* Iliaatrstion (b) to Explanation 2 Section 403 of the fenal Code b a 
stronger case, for the finder knew at the time of finding to whom the note 
belonged. This would be a cleir case of larceny under English law. 

t See IHostration (o) to Section 403 of the Indian Penal Code. 

i Hosband and wife are however neither jomi-tenante azaetly (for th4 
Jut aeeremndi does not hold entirely frood, the wife being entitled to a 
yortiononly of the personal effects on the death of the hnsband intestate) 
nortenantt in common u there are ^ot two estates but one. Enpasiant 
members of Hindn undivided family'are often called yotuf-fonoafs, but 
theyiMitccrsscwuh’, which b an essential not an a(»>ident of 
does not mnst. Tboy tre ratbw fiaaaa^ ta ocaaatoa. 

. . J} Thd Inc^ Succession, Act distinctly recognises a dual number in 

leitrimony. * , 
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declares the possession of a person's wife to be the posseosdon of 
that person within the meaning of the code, it may be a (Question, 
if a conviction for theft wotud not stand good.' 

There is another class of cases which fall within the category of 
larceny, but which would be excluded by the definition of theft. 
Th^ however find a place under the head, of * cheating.' The 
following instances wUl describe the class. One Major Semple 
hired a chaise, at the time intending (as found by the jury) to 
convert it to his own uise. He took it away with his own horses 
and never returned it. He was convicted of larceny. The practice 
of “ fing^droppingi " formerly in vogue, was held to be larceny. 
The prisoner in presence of some intended dupe pretended to 
pick up a purse containing a receipt for i&147 for a. ** rich bril- 
Jiant diamond ring" and aUo ihs ring itself. The dupe was 
persuaded to give all the money he had about him, and some¬ 
times his watch and chain, for or in part payment of this 
so-called valuable ring, which was in reality paste, and which was 
sold or handed over for a half or a third of its pretended value. 
The recently invented trick of inducing people to play at skittles 
in order to cozen ri;hem out of their money has been similarly 
treated. So also a^psy, who obtains money or goods by a false 
pretence of witcheiraft is guilty of larceny. The ground of the 
decision in all these cases is, that the possession has been obtained 
by fraud. They however nearly all fall under the„ head of 
obtaining money or goods by false pretences, and Mr. %rchbold 
considers it safer and more prudent to draw up the indictnjient 
as for this offence. We have said thaf^ they will come under 
' cheating' in Indian law. The words ' without that person's 
consent' will exclude th^m from the definition of ‘theft,'i. e. 
generally spewing, for we must also bear in mind Section 90, 
which declares that ** a consent is not such a consent as is 
** intended by any Section of this code, if g^iven by a person under 
" fear of injury or a nHsconception of facts, and if the jperson 
" doing the act knows or has reason to believe that the consent 
" was given in consequence of such fear or misconception." Ap¬ 
plying this to illustration (a) to Section 415, it would appear 
that A, who by falsely pretendiug to be in the Civil Service 
dishone^ly induces Z to let him have on credit goods for 
which he does not mean to pay, and who is thereby guilty of 
" cheating," might also be convicted of theft, if Z gave his 
consent under a misconception as to the fact of A b^b^gr & mem¬ 
ber cf the Civil Service. ^ 

In respect of the aggravations to the offence of stealing, 
there is some distinction rotween English mid Indian W. llie 
aggmvations of the former in respect of the nature of the thing 
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stolen, e.§. cattle, wills, articles in process of manufacture, luive 
not been adopted in Indian law. Those however touching the 
manner, as with or without violence, putting in fear, &c. have 
been pretty nearly reproduced in the code. With respect to 
place from wkerif the thing has been stolen, the distinctions 
have been diminished ip number, e, g. stealing from the person, 
from a ship in the harbour, a ship in distress, find no place in 
the Code. With respect to iJkk person hj whmtf the distinction 
between m^ strangers and those holding fiduciary relations 
has been maintained. 'Touching the value of the thing steden, 
the Penal Code makes it no matter of aggravation, that 
the value thereof be ^eat in comparison with the majority 
of cases. The Madras ’High Court has arbitrarily ruled 
that regard shall be had to the value of the thing stolen 
in deciding the tribunal before which the case is to be decided. 
No doubt, proper regard should be had to this point in 
sending' an individual case to, or withdrawing it from any 
tribunal, but to lay down any general rule on the subject 
is to limit the law, which without any limitation has conferred 
jurisdiction in cases of theft on all magistrates, whatever be 
their powers. The wide limits within which the punishment 
for each offence can be fixed by a criminal Judge, leave full scope 
for dealing with those circumstances of aggravation, each of 
which o^pies a separate Section of the English Statute-Book. 
Magistr^s of all grades should be careful to apportion their 
punishments with reference to the above principles, and not to lash 
with the terrible cat him who is only deserving to be whipped 
with a birch rod, thus leaving nothing to add in terrorem of 
those who commit the offence with all its^aggravations. 

We are compelled by pur limits to i^tice but briefly the other 
offences against property. The careml student will find that 
the ^finition of Criminal Breach of Trust ” will cover larceny 
by J^ees and numerous frauds by J)er8ons occupying fiduciary 

g sitions, some of which have to this day eluded the grasp of 
iglikh Crimmal Law, notwithstanding the many changes and 
improvements, that have been made within the last 80 years 
in order to meet and checlf the fraudulent devices of those, who, 
amid, the multitudinous dealings of a great mercantile commu¬ 
nity, i^ve used their cunning and their industry to discover patlw 
of dhibonesty where the law could not touch them. The defini¬ 
tion of "cheating" helps to the same .end. There was noj 
definition in the whole code about which more doubt was enter-| 
taihed e.t first. It was said that almost anything could be made 
out to be cWting, and that in making a false statement as to 
I future fact sufiicient to constitute this offence, a most unwise 
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md unsafe advance was made on Ex^lish Criminal Law. in 

tiie Code did not so much make the offence to consist in a 
mlse statement as to a future fact as in a similar statement as to 
an eaddmg intention, A statement as to a man's beli^, has 
never been doubted to be peijiuji and in whait rei^^ect is a false 
representation as to an exieim^ intention less Criminal than a 
similar statement as to an esmting fmtl^ The only difference is 
as to the difficuliv df the proof/,and this objection holds equally 
in i^e two paiallel cases. The definition of ' cheating' has not 
yet worked any mischief that we are aware of^ but we know it to 
have done some good. 

" Robbery ” under English law is defined to be " a febnious 
taking of money or goods of any value from the person of another 
" or in his preibnce against his will hy violence or^ by putting 
^im in fear” Where in snatching a diamond-pin fiastened in a 
bdy's hair,'part of the hair was tom away with it, the violence 
was held sufficient to constitute robbery. Similarly where a 
thief ran violently up against a person for the purpose of divert¬ 
ing his attention while he picked his pocket. With r^eet to 
the ' putting in fear,' the fear might have been that of injury to 
the person, property or reputation. Instances are, where the 
prosecutrix gave money to h man who attempted to violate her 
m order to induce him to desist; where a mob entered a house 
during the Birmingham riots, and the prisoner got money, hav¬ 
ing threatened that, if it were not given, the house should 
be pulled down; and where the prisoner obtained money by 
threatening to accuse the prosecutor of an unnatural offence. 
Many of these cases would not constitute * robbery ' under the 
Code, which requhes^a higher degree of actual violence, vie, 
death or hurt. Where no actual violence is committed, the fear 
of instant death or of iniffant hurt or of instant wrongful res¬ 
traint to the, person put in fear or to some other person wdl be 
sufficient to constitute ' robbery' under the Code. The fear of 
death or hurt would make up the crime of robbery at English 
law: but neither wrongful restraint nor the fear of wrongful 
restraint without actual violence would amount to this offence.'^ 
Again, the fear of injury to property or reputation, thoi^h with 
theft amounting to robbery under tlie same system of jurispru¬ 
dence, will only be ** extortion ” under the Code, and with res¬ 
pect to extortion we may further remark that it compris^ many 
offences, which would not be robbery and which are provided for 
by separate Sections of English statutes.' The fear of inju^, it 
be observed, may be of iiijuiy to the object of the extoitiradr 

* See the case of M, y. Kmwlatd. Eosooe.p. 845-6. 
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anr olto person^ and denotes (S.44) any hann 
illegally caused to any person in l>ody, mind, reputation 
pei^. A threat of iigu^ to the reputation of another person 
would not support an indictment for robbery under English law, 
and We doubt ^ a threat of injury to the property of andth^ 
would Support it-either. Where robbery was committed in JSng- 
landhy threatening to charge a man wii& an unnatural odbnce, it 
was held that it would be defence to prove that he was 
actually guilty pf it. Simihirly it would doubtless be so 
defence to a charge under the code of extortion by threatening 
the reputation in .any way, to prove that the injurious matter 
was true. 

Ihe term ^ Burglary * does not occur in the Penal Code. Lord 
Coke dehneS a ' burglar * as he that in the night-time b'reaketh 
“ and entereth into a mansion-house of another, of intent to kill 
“■ some reasonable creature or commit some other felony within 
“ the same, whether his felonious intent he executed or not." The 
night has been by statute declared to extend from 9 p. m. to 6 
A. 11. " House-breaking by night” is the corresponding offence 
under the-Penal Code, which declares the night io be from sunset 
to sunrise. The absence of lon^ twilights in this country makes 
the rule more appropriate than it would be in Bngland, where 
however the same rule formerly prevailed till altered by statute. 
Where entrance had been obtained by fraitd or artifice, this would 
be a sufficient constructive breaking under English law; as when 
the pnsoner, knowing the family to be in the county, promised 
the hoy who kept the house a pot of ale, and while he went 
for it, robbed the house; also when persons intending to rob a 
house took lodgings in it, and then fell on the landlord and 
robbed him. These cases would not be house-breaking under 
the Code. On the contrary, under English law, burglary cannot 
be committed in a tent or .booth erected in a market or fair, 
although the owner may lodge therein, for the law regards thus 
“ highly nothing but permanent edifices. The offence of' bouse- 
hreiihg-by-night' would however be committed in India equally 
in a ,t^t or b^boo hut as in a pucca building, provided only 
it wera used as a human dwtsllin^ or as a place for the custody 
of pro&rty. 

tJniasr the head of "'mischief” in the Code fall what are 
called in English law: "malicious injuries to property.” The 
Code hfdwev^ makes no distinction arising out of the fact 
of ^ >ofibniee being committed by nigU instead of by 
though' it takes hito oonsideratiem the Value of the thing injur^ 
as matter of aggravation. Malicious injuries perpetrated by 
night am more difficult t6 detect, and/ m accordai^ with the 
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^tfibHshed principle^ should be punished more severely^ when 
detected. 

T< Offmees agamst Beputation.’^'Eveiy one who has studied the 
Penal ^de, however cursorily, knows that ‘Defamation* includee 
both f Xdbel * and ‘ Slander * at' English law, the former being 
punii^ble crimimUp and the latter nat. Mr. Seijeant Hawkins 
defines a Libel to be “a malicious defamation expressed either 
“ m printing or in writing^ and tiding either to blacken the 
“ memory of one that is dead, or'Bbe reputation of one that is- 
“ alive, and expose him to public hatred, contempt or ridicule.** 
The defamation must be in prmting or writing. “ Slander in 
“ writing or in print, ** says Mr. Addison,* “ has been always 
“ considered in our law. a graver and more serious wrong and 
injury than slander by mere word of mouth, inaszauch as it 
“ is accompanied with greater coolness and deliberation, indicates 
“ greater malice, and is, in general, propagated wider and further 
“ than oral slander,** Libel is punishable under English law by 
a criminal prosecution and by a civil action. Not so orid 
slander. It is in no case the subject of criminal proceedings, 
and in order to aiford ground for a civil action, it must appear 
that the defkmatoiy words have occasioned special damage; for 
instance, reflections on a young lady’s chastity will not be 
actionable, unless she have lost a marriage thereby; or some indict¬ 
able offence must have been imputed; or it must have been alleged 
that the person slandered is afflicted with some contagious disorder,^ 
as leprosy; or the person being a tradesman or professional man 
must have been charged with misconduct, gross ignorance, or 
incapacity in respect of his trade or profession j or the words must 
impute offlcial misconduct to a person in an office of profit or trust. 
Oral, slander, on falling under some of the above heads, is not even 
civilly actionable at English law. To call a man a scoundrel or 
blackguard or swindler or rogue or blackleg is not sufficient ground 
for an action, as no man can be indicted for being suq}^. But 
to impute bigamy, forgery, or the receipt of stolen goods 
is actionable, as these are indictable offences. Under Indian 
law however, all the above v^ould be crimiffally punishable 
for “ Whoever hy worda either spohqp or intended to be read 
“ or hy signs or by visible representations makes or publishes any 
“ impuiatioa coneeming any persons intending to harm^ or knowing 
or having reasm to believe that such imputation will harm the 
“ repidationofsuch person, is sand to defame that person, ** and may 
be punished with simple imprisonment for a term, which may 
extend to two years, or with or with both. It will searody be 

* Addiacm on Wrongs,and ihsir Bemedies, pp* 079:8(>. 
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contended that some of tlie cases ^yen above, which ax% not 
even civilly actionable under English law, have not 
been bronj^t within the pale of the Criminal Code. At' the 
same time the di|tmction between libel and slander, between 
written' and oral defamation, and between the different impu¬ 
tations which amount to defamation, cannot be botaie too 
carnally in mind in adjudging the punishment in each 
individual case. The Penal Qpde has yet been but a few yeswrei, 
in operation. There is no intelligent public opinion in the 
Mofussil to canvass the work of judicial officers; though’ in 
small centres around the Presideupy Towns and other places of 
importance, the germ of such an organ is even now appearing. 
As education extends these centres more and more, that germ will 
be gradually developed, and the criminal law of the country as 
well as everything else will be canvassed by the people. Let 
it not then be hastily taken for granted, that the Penal Code 
has been an entire success, because as yet there have been few 
Complaints. Li order to make the Code a complete success, and 
' to establish it as one of the permanent institutions of the coun¬ 
try, itimust be liberally and intelligently administered. The very 
wide discretion as to punishments vested in judicial officers, in 
consequence of the diderent Sweden of the same offence not being 
individually enumerated under thp snmmum genm in which they 
are contained, and to which is affixed merely a maximum of 
punishment, will require nvsgistrates of aU grades to discriminate 
carefully between the minor and aggravated species of each 
offhnce in awarding the penalty to any violation of the law. 
To no class of crimes* provided for by the Penal Code do those 
remarks apply more particularly than to " Defamation." 

The Penal Code in respect of this offence, as of most others, 
embodies tiie latest improvements of English law, including the 
provisions of Lord CampbelPs Act, which permits a defendant in a 
criminal prosecution for lil^el to ^lead that the matter thereof 
Is ime, and that it was -for ike public benefit that it should be puh- 
Ushed. Before this Act was passed, it was not allowed to prove 
ini defett<^ thai the matter of the libel was true, hence the say¬ 
ing, ^the greater trutii, ths greater libel," for as Blaokstone 
It was immaterial with regard to essence of a libel, 
# criminal prosecution for it, whether the matter of it he true 
'^^rlhhie; since the pr(ntooation to distmrb thepuJbUepeace <md ereade 
is the whole that the law considers and punishes 
Andih^ leads ns to remark that in one ether 
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the law of drfamMion^ differs from the law of Mali .vhs. 
^bfdi offsnce of defamation under the Code consists in the 
jb^jurj.to the individual affected by the calumny, and not in 
any supposed tendency of the act to bring about a breach 
bf the peace. This may have considerable^influence on the 
interpretation of the law. For instance, ..writing a letter con¬ 
taining a Ubel, though its contents were known only to the 
sender and the libelled' reoeiver^^ was a sufficient publishing 
under English law, as prmoccUwn to a breach of the jpeace was 
thereby given. Now, as harm to the reputation of ths receiver 
of the letter could scarcely aopjne, if he kept his own counsel, 
and the imputation were not otherwise published, it might be 
questionable if any offence under the Code had been committed. 

- In concluding this subject, we may remark that the offence of 
threatening to publish a libel in order to extort money, &c. 
punishable under the 6 and 7. Viet. cap. 96, comes in Indian law 
under the head of Extortion or Attempt at Extortion as the 
case may be. 

Offenees against the -Under this head of Bentham^s 

fall " Contempts of the Lawfiil Authority of Public Servants," 
“ The Criminal Breach of Contiucts of Service," and " Offences 
relating to Marriage." The first class requires little notice. 
There are only two points neyr to English law. The omission 
on the part of certain persons to give information of the 
occurrence of particular crimes’is made an offence under the 
Code in accordance with immemorial custom in India; and the 
particular character of our Eevenue Administration requires, that 
persons in office should be deterred from bidding for property 
sold at public auction. The breach of certain contracts of service 
has been almost of necessity rendered criminally pimishable, 
owing to the Pqnio faith of the lower order of employees in 
India. It has been often sought to extend the principle, and 
apparently on good grounds. The relation of master and serr 
vant with reference to the class of domestics is on a most 
unsatisfactory footing, and urgently requires regulation at the 
hands of the legislature. 

The portion of the Penal Code qoncen^ing offences relating 
to marriage is most undoubtedly strong in ^e aid of morality. 
With the exception of bigamy, the (^Fences are aU new to * 
English law, which does not punish crimiually illicit intercourse 


** ittTttohin'a case, called upon thfl defendant to pjrovStke tnilh of Ida 
" and the judge-made doctrine that * the greater the truth, the greatolme 
"Kbel,' Qow statutahly repealed, was ^ latw origin.” May npt.^liwk- 
stone’s HoUm givou above hare had murii to say to making tiuii ooetrilw IP 




with married women or in any wajr interfere witii 
proviaiona, when the woman is a oonseniiiig party and dvfj^ the: 
age of twenty-one years. The question whether adultery she^d 
be made a cnminad offence has been often and ably discussed* 
We have not space to recapitulate the arguments- here. It has 
moreover been urged that while the ^ulterer is criminally 
punishable, it is not right that the adulteress should go free. 
We certainly take part with those who Vould punish the woman 
as well as the man.' 


I. The-confusion of progeny/^ said 0r. Johnson, constitutes 
the es^nce of the crime; and therefore a woman, who breaks 
her marriage vow, is much more criminal than a man who does 
^\it, A man, to he sure,'is criminal in the sight of Godj but 
'♦ he does not do his wife a material injury, if ho, does not insult 
♦♦ her,''^* Dr. Johnson's argument is at the bottom of the law of 
divorce in England. A man can obtain a divorce for his wife's 
adultery, but a woman cannot obtain a divorce for her husband's 
adultery, however flagrant and persevering. If the woman is 
more guilty in the eye of the Divorce Act, why should she be 
less guilty in the eye of the Penal Code ? 

SemUPiilUc Offences. —Under this hcad^me offences affecting 
the public health, safety, convenience, decency and morals, as 
treated in the Penal Code. All these fall under the general 
hekd of *♦ nuisance," wliich, derivoff from mire^ to hurt or annoy, 
is, as Mr. Addison remarks, applied in the English law indis¬ 
criminately to infringements upon the enjoyment of pro¬ 
prietary and personal rights. Nuisances are of two kinds, 
public and private.* A private ' misanee arises from neglect' 
of the maxim *‘8ic utere tm, %t aliemm non loedas* and i^ 


defined by Blaekstone to be anything done to, the hurt or 
annoyance of the lands, tenements or hereditaments of another."; 
TJfee rem^y is by civil action. A public nuisaneb, also called % 
conmon nuisance, is defined by tbe same author to be "an 
♦♦ offence against the public order and economical regimen of the 
‘♦ State, bemg either the doing of a thing to the annoyance of all 
" the King *0 subjects, or the neglecting to do a thing which the 
♦♦ common good requires." , The term ♦ all the Kii^s subjects' is 
used wii^ some latitude. It.will be a public nuisance if, in the 


* ** Is it net hatdt" asked Boswell, ** that one deviation ilrom chastity should 

** fo al^atebi'min a young woman p"--" Why no,Sir,” replied Johnson, ” it 
*'is the great pifoti]^e which she is t^^ when she has given np that 

'♦pnutipe,ihehas gken* every notion of femtie honour and virtue, ' 
“which ^ ^ intiwed in eaastity.” Johnson had high ideas of nuwriiige. 
He-sayselsewhem^'T'^l^hniage is the best state for man in gmeral} and 
" maulsa wovim maii:hi as he is unfit for the married state/* 
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wor^of Vice-Chancelloi' Kindetsley, the thing complain^ of 
he as in its natuve or consequences isanuisancOj ail 

** ihjnay, or a damage to all persons who come wiihin the sphere of 
" its operation, though it may be so, in a greater degree, to some 
than it is to others/^ The re&edy for a public nuisance is by 
in(Uotment, and no civil action wUl lie, unless special damage 1^ 
incurred by some private individual. For example, if the Calcutta 
Municipality were to leave a hole in one of the streets unfenced 
and without a light at night, the members of the Municipality 
could be crimir^ly indicted for a public nuisance, but could not 
be civilly sued, as they might be overwhelmed with a multiplicity 
of suits; though if any one fell into the hole and broke his leg, 
he might bring a civil action for this special damage. It is with 
-public or common nuisances alone that the Penal Code deals, and 
m accordance with the principles of English law, a person is 
under its provisions guilty of a public nuisance, who does 
“ any act or is guilty of an illegal omission which causes any 
" common injury, danger or annoyance to the public or to the 
“ people in general, who dwell or occupy property in the vicinity,' 
or which must necessarily cause injury, obstruction, danger or 
'' annoyance to persons who may have occasion to use any public 
" right.'^ Under the head of a public nuisance, as defined in the 
Code, would come all imblic or common nuisances at English 
law. Some of them indeed are specifically provided for l^r 
some of the Sections following the definition, and those not so^ 
mentioned will fall under the wide provisions of Section 290, 
which allows a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees for a'r 
public nuisance not otherwise punishable under the Code. Gamingj 
and other acts • treated as nuisances under English law, and not^ 
individually mentioned in the Code, when carried on in such a 
way as to fall within the definition, will be punishable under! 
this Section. Under the class of offences now considered, it will- 
be observed that the sale of unwholesome food and some other 
acts not yet amenable to the English Criminal Code, though 
punishable under local Acts, have been made the subject of 
general criminal legislation in India. 

This portion of the Penal Code at least, as far as it relates to 
those illegal ommwm which will constitute a public nuisance, 
has as yet been little acted upon in the Mofussil, and we fancy 
some members of Ferry Funds and Municipalities would be a 
little astonished if prosecuted under the Penal Code for noh 
repairing bridges and roads subject to their care. When 
public-spirited individuals do commence to set this part of 
the Code in motion, it may be found somewhat embpra^ing to 
those charged with the practical management of these institutadns. 
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Offenm agaimt External Becimtg.'^Ea explained by Benthamj 
which tend to expose the nation to the attadcsof a 
forei^ enemy, such as every act which provokes or encoura^ 
** hostue invasion." For this class of offences the English legima- 
ture has provided few or no sanctions. Persons have indeed been 
convicted for libelling foreign potentates^ for instance^ Iiord 
George Gordon for libelling the Queen of France^ and iifforma- 
tions have been granted for libels u^n Napoleon and upon the 
Emperor of Russia* In one case Lord Elleuborough held that 
the publication should be regarded as a libel in consequence of 
its having a Undmey to interrupt tha amity and peace leiween the 
im coun^iee. ' Probably the dehnition of defamaiion in the Penal 
Code is wide enough to include a libel upon the Soobah of Nepal 
or the ruler of Bhotan^ but we opine that a case of this sort 
would only fall indirectly within Bentham's definition. The Code 
however provides for some offences which fall more directly 
within the classj waging war against any Asiatic power 
in alliance with the Queen," " committing depredations on the 
territories of any power at peace with the Queen, and " receiv- 
ing property taken by such war or depredation." 

(^encee agaimt Jmtice»-^i this class, the most important is 
fpetjury ;' an ofifence more prevalent in India than iu any otlior 
country now ci\joying the same freedom and civilization. Most 
jiiktly has Mr. Norton in his work on Evidence remarked os 
follows An oath, such at least as is ordinaiily administered in 
" the Indian courts, appears to afford very little safeguard against 
" false swearing. Whether an oath taken m the temple or while 
** holding a co^s tail is thought to require more strict observance 
than other forms, it may be difficult to say, but the result of 
experience certainly proves how very little restraint the common 
'' oath of a law court imposes. Perhaps the most beneficial effect 
" of an oath upon an educated mind is to arouse the attention, to 
excite caution, and secure accuracy of statement: it may terrify 
" or stupify the superstitious, but so far as the value of native 
" testimony is concerned, perhaps it is not too much to say that 
evidence is as credible without as with the sanction of our 
« ordinary oath." Form^solemn-affirmation would be a more 
correct term than oath, Inq^English legislature in deference to 
the spruples of certain sects, who had conscientious objections to 
take an oath, and who believed themselves as much bound to 
state the timth on solemn affirmation, allowed a form of solemn 
affirmation to be substituted for an oath by members of these 
sect. The Indian legislature without, as it would lieem, compre> 
bending the object and scope of the Ei^lish statutes, adopted 
the ride in In& with respect to Hind bos and Maliomedaus, 
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thougii theit scraples to the foim of the former oath could not 
be entertained as a serious objection to its use^ and no one ever 
seriously pretended that they would consider the simple form of 
solemn affirmation equally binding on their, consciences. The 
doctrine of the Roman Civil Law, approved and sanctioned by 
the case of Omkhtmd vs. Barker, and subsequently confirmed by 
Statute* ** ^ in England, is that all persons shall be bound by the 
oaths lawfully administered to them, provided they are adminis¬ 
tered in form and with 8 uek> ceremonies 08 ^ke parties sworn 
declan'e to be binding on their consciences. Now the forni of 
solemn affirmation administered in our Indian law courts without 
any ceremony whatever cannot be supposed lb fall within 
the above exposition. It is in fact a mere solemn affirmation, 
not an oath. We have dispensed with the religiousf sanction and 
retained only the moral sanction in a country where morality, as 
far as respects truth, is at a very low ebb indeed. The dread of 
punishment under the law has small influence in the case of men 
who are in many cases ignorant of the existence of such a law, who 
perhaps give evidence only once or twice in a life-time, and who, * 
in a country, where nine-tenths of the population can neither 
read nor write, and nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand never hear a newspaper read, and nineteen out of 
twenty newspapers give no reports of such matters, probably, 
never heard of a man having been punished for telling a 
lie in a court of justice, and who would consider the pro¬ 
bability of his being so punished too remote to be taken into 
account, while there is a considerable certainty of his suffering 
for it, if he refuse to give the reqiiifbd evideuec for his zemindar. 
We speak of those who form the great majority of witnesses in 
the courts of the Mofussil. The small minority, who from educa¬ 
tion or piaetical acquaintance with the proceedings of the courts 
are aware of the consequences of peijury, if proved, will have a 
due respect for the terrors of the law, and will be considerably 


* 1 & 2 Viet. Cap, 105. 

f On this point Taylor says,—“ It-inuat be admitted, that by thus laying 

** hold of the conscience of the witness ( i.9. by calling his attention to the 
** Supreme Being as a dispenser of rewards iind punishments here or hereafter) 
** the law best insures the utterance of trath." Vol. 11. p. 1176. “ We find 
“ by experience," says Archbishop Tucker, “ that many will boldly say 
** what they will by no means adventure to swear." We saw a case 
mentioned in a Calcutta newspaper in which a Mahomedan witness 
in a ease of onlpable homicide, wishing to screen a relation of his landlord,, 
on solemn affirmation denied that the man was present at the murder; 
bttt when sworn on, the Koran, he admitted what he had before demed 
point-blank. ' 
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influenced by the risk of detection and the chances of escape. 
The character of the hahim for sharpness and discernment will 
also have considerable influence on their calculations. In making* 
these remarks, the^truth of whifh must be recognized by those 
who have h^ suiBcient experience to be competent judges 
of the matter, at the same time desire to express our con¬ 
viction, tj^at there are natives who from education or other 
reasons have as great a respect for truth as some Europeans, 
We are happy to -be able to say we have met some such. In and 
about, the Presidency Towns and other large centres of civilization, 
the number of* those who shiin peijury from adherence to truth 
(the result of morality or habit) or froin fear of punishment, is 
much greater than in the Mofussil, and for very obvious reasons. 
Education and the example of respectable Europeans have induced 
a diflerent habit, and the fear of punishment is better diffused 
abroad. The lower classes are moreover more independent and 
less under the authority of petty chiefs, who, notwithstanding 
all our enfranchising enactments, enjoy very great authority over 
their dependents, who look upoir^giving evidence for their 
masters (rwmeehs) somewhat in the light that the holder of a 
fee redded fighting against his lord’s enemies, paying his share 
towards his lord’s ransom, or contributing to the portion of his 
eldest daughter. In order 16 suppress peijury in the Mofussil, we 
would recommend that the Sections of the Penal Code relating 
to this offence be hung up in a conspicuous place in every court, 
civil and criminal, and that whenever any one was convicted 
for perjury, his conviction be posted in every court in the 
district, in the same way that convictions for railway offences 
are posted at every station along the line. In glaring cases his 
shame might also be proclaimed with beat- of £um in his own 
village. These sanctions depend upon principles advocated by 
Bentham, but which modern legislatures have as yet been 
slow to follow. 

According to Eoscoe, in order to support an indictment for 
perjury nndei, English law, the prosecutor must prove—the 
anthority to ^minister an oath; %ndy the occasion of adminis¬ 
tering it; the taking of the^th; Uhf the substance of the 
oath j hthi the materiality of the mattes sworn; 6^^, the intro¬ 
ductory averments; Ithf the falsity of the matter sworn; and 
8M, the corrupt intention of the defendant. With respect 
to the first four points, we may remark that the offence of * giving 
*fal^ mdenee * under jbhe Penal Code can be committed not only 
by. a person btmnd bg an oathf but also by a peorson bound 
bg gng express provision -of law to state the tr^h, or bound bg 
Im to make a deelaratUn upon ^ng subject. An oath or solemn 
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affirmation is therefore not an essential attribute of the act 
vrhich constitutes the Indian offence. With reference to the 
fifth point, the materiality of the matter sworn is no longer. of 
importance. If the defendant" have made cay statement which 
is false, and which he either knew or believed to be false or did 
not believe to be true, the offence will have be^ complete. The 
definition of the* Penal Code thus includes the ,two great 
branchies of perjury in English law, 'biz. perjury at common law, 
and .perjury by statute • In |i^pect of the punishment allotted 
to the different species of perjtiry, tlie Code is a great improve¬ 
ment on English law under which the utmost punishment that 
can be inflicted is four yeats^ penal servitude, though the 
perjury be, a|, Mr. Stephen observes, the instrument of the 
io.ulest kinds of murder and robbery, or the means of inflicting 
loss of liberty, character and property in any degree. 

One more point only we have time to notice under the present 
class of offences. Under English law, if a man be indicted for 
breaking prison, and be* subsequently acquitted of the felony for 
which he was detained in pr^on, he can plead this acquittal iu 
bar of the indictment for prison breach. He could not do so 
under Indian law. 

Offences against the Po/fee.—These may be divided into those 
committed % members of the Police, which are in a groat 
measure provided for by Act V of 1861, and those committed 
by outsiders, which are provided for by many useful Sec¬ 
tions of the Penal Code. As we shall see in a future article, 
the Police in this country have greater power, than the 
Police at home, and are subjected to criminal punishment 
for Win-feasance of duty in cases where the Police in 
England could only be dismissed from their posts. We shall 
at present merely advert to Section 119 of the Penal Code, 
which punishes severely a public servant who conceals his know¬ 
ledge of the existence of a design to commit an offence. 

Offences against the Public Jbree.—Under this head come 
offences relating to the army and navy committed by persons 
who are not members of those services, and therefore not am-n- 
able to Martial Law. The provisions of this chapter of the 
Penal Code have been borrowed with some few additions from 
the 57 Gteo. Ill, cap. 7, and will be found a useful supplement to 
the Indiaif Mutiny Act. We may remark that the English 
Mutiny Act, which is annually passed at home, and by which 
Parliament annually asserts its authority in respect of the stand¬ 
ing army of the kingdom, makes it a misdemeanour for any 
person in any part of Her Majesty's dominions, directly nr 
indirectly, to persuade any soldiento desert. 
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Offmees agaimt the Euhlie Treamre.’-AJvidLeiX tbis head will ooctie 
that chapter of the Indian Penal Code which treats of offences 
relating to coin and government stamps. It is clear that all 
Excise and Customs Acts would belong to the same class. The 
special Acts relating to opinm^ abkar^, salt and stamps^ in so 
far as they inffi^t|>enalties for infringements of their provisions, 
fallimder the same head. They have not however been included 
in the permanent Code, as they are liable to be changed with 
the systems of finance which, &om time to time, are deemed 
politic or otherwise by the Qovernment for the time being. 
The offences relating to coining in the Penal Code are in ail 
material points tlie same as in English law, which anciently 
classed this crime under the head of treason, |jhe right to coin 
money being one of the prerogatives of sovereignty. 

Offences against Populaii^r-^l^\i% second portion of the 
sixteenth chapter of the Penal Code treats ‘of the causing 
‘ of miscarriage, of injuries to unborn children, of the exposure 
* of infants, and of the concealment of births. * The recent case 
of Charlotte Winser at home has again brought a much contro¬ 
verted portion of this subject before the public. Bentham 
argues that homicide committed on the person of a new-born 
infant with the consent of its parents, ought not to be punished 
as a principal offence, because the act occasions no alarm to 
others. He would punish it as an introduction to crimes, and 
as furnishing a proof against the character of those who com¬ 
mit it. He objects to the treatment of this particular crime by 
modern legislatures. “ Compare, ” he says, “ the offence with the 
punishment. The offence is what is improperly called the death 
of an infant, who has ceased to be before knowing what exist- 
ence is,-—a result of a nature not to give the slighest inquietude 
** to the most timid imagination; and which can cause no regrets 
but to the very person who, through a sentiment of shame and 
“ pity, has refused to prolong a life begun under the auspices of 
'' misery. And what is the punishment ?—the barbarous inflic- 
tion of an ignominious death upon an unhappy mother, 
“ whose very offence proves her excessive sensibility j upon 
‘‘ a woman guided by despair, who in hardening her heart 
against the softest instinct of nature, has harmed no one 
** but herself. She is ‘devoted to infamy, because she has 
" dreaded idiame too much, and the ^ souls of * h^ surviv- 
** ing friends are poisoned with grief and disgrace.^' It 
must be remembered that, owing to Bentham^s mcapability 
of writing good 'English, the results of his labours appeared 
in l^rench, and that the above is but a translation. His fd^d 
ilumont is perhaps responsible, for portions of his language. 
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Beutham's Code is not distinguished by severity against the fair 
sexj and the facU of a man of his discernment having formed 
so very favonrahle an opinion of the class, speaks strongly for 
the parity of his morals, as showing that he associated only 
with women of goodne^ and purity. His acquaintance with 
such as Charlotte Winser and those who availed themselves 
of her services must have been small indeed. There are, no 
doubt, cases “ where lovely woman stoops to folly, and finds too 
late that men betray,” which should be regarded from Benthara's 
point of view, but is not the ^smcessive sensibility he speaks of^ 
even in most of these, excessive selfishness, which leads the erring 
one to prefer the opinion of the world to the opinion of her 
God, and to sa^ifice a hapless, innocent, for whose auspices of 
misery she alone is responsible, to a' desire to secure her own 
reputation at all hazards, which too often defeats itself, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is frustrated by the whisper¬ 
ings of busy rumour. The subject however is one upon which 
widely different opinions have been held by the highest authori¬ 
ties, and we must remember that when Bentham wrote, the Act 
of 21 J. I, cap. 27, (borrowed no doubt, as Mr. Taylor 
remarks, Vol. 1, p. 125, from a similar edict of H. 2 of France 
cited by Domat) was in force, according to whidi, if the mother 
of an illegitimate child endeavoured privately by secret bury, 
ing or by any other way to conceal its death, she was presumed 
to have murdered it, unless she' could prove by one witness at 
the least that the child was born dead. Where the child was 
born dead, and there was no crime but only y. desire to hide 
shame, the mother could have been and often was punished 
capitally. ^This barbarous law has since been repealed both in 
England and America, but there is no doubt that the just com¬ 
passion raised by its operation contributed, according to the 
usual rule, to the sentiments of those who ran into an opposite 
extreme. 

With respect to the abandoning or exposing of children, it 
has been settled under English law that abandonment alone 
without proof that the child’s health was thereby injured is not 
sufficient to constitute an offence, hnt under the Penal Code, 
whoever , being the father or mother of a child under the age of 
twelve years, or having the care of such child, shall expose or 
leave it in any place with the intention of wholly abandoning it, 
shall be liable to imprisonment for seven years or fine or 
both. 

One point more we shall notice under this head. At English, 
law, a child must be actually wholly in the world, in a living 
state, to be the subject of a charge of murder. But under the 
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Code, it may amount to Wlpable homicide to cause the death of 
a living child, if any part of that child has been brought forth, 
though the child may not have breathed or been completely born. 

Gffmces against the National Under this head come 

" ofl^nces relating to weighing and measuring," and “ offences 
relating to documents and to trade or property marks." Under 
English law the nee of false weights or measures or trade marks 
does not of itself constitute an offence, but cheating by such 
me does, and is a misdemeanour punishable at common law. The 
Penal Code liowev^er makes the ^e of such false scales, weight, 
measure or'mark to constitute the offence. 

' Forgety * is by some jurists classed under the head of * offences 
against property, * but the framers of the ^nal Code have 
placed it under a separate head, no doubt follcming Bentham’s 
classification. The definition of forgery in the Code follows the 
English in preference to the Scotch law. Blaekstone defines 
the offence as “ the frandulent making or alteration of a writing 
“ to the prejudice of anothei^ 8 right.** Mr. East as “ a false making, 
a making malo animoy of any written instrument ** for the pur¬ 
pose of fraud and deceit. It must be shown that an intent 
to defraud existed at the time of making or altering the writ¬ 
ing. It need not be proved that there was an intent to defraud 
any particular person. An intent to defraud generally will be 
sufficient. The definition of the Code unites the sense of the 
above two definitions, and is as follows:—" Whoever makes any 
** false document or part of a document with intent to cause damage 
Of injury to the public or to any person or to support any claim or 
titUf Of to cause hny person to part with property^ or to enter into 
** any express or implied contract^ or with intent to eommil frauds or 
that fraud may he committed, commits forgery. ** The existence of 
the intent at the time of making the document, as under English 
law, constitute the offence, even though the document be never 
used or uttered, which using or nbtering would under the Code 
amount to a seeqindpffence. Under Scotch law there is no crime 
comniitted till the forged document Imve been uttered or put to 
use. The ludiac definition goes^beyond even English law, 
as will at once appear if the meaning^df the terms injury *\ and 
^d^mment,** as defined in the Code, be borne in mind. We leave 
the^^rions reader to discover results for himself. In concluding 
onr very brief notice of the subject of forgery, we may remark 
that the Code has a great advantage over English law in 
respect of brevity, inasmuch as it includes in fifteen sections 
yhat is spread over no less than fifty-six in the English statute. 

Offences against the Sovereignty .—If we were discussing the 
^ political tendencies of the nineteenth century, we might remark, 
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as a proof of the democratic character of the Penal Code, 
that* it treats this class of offences as committed not ag^ainst the 
Sovereign, bat against the State and against the Public TranguillHg, 
Under tlie Statute of Treasons (25 Ed. lU, Stat. 5, c. 2) " when 
a man doth compass or imagine the death of our lord the king 
or of our lady his queen, or of iheir eldest son aiid heir; or if 
a man do violate the King's companion, or the King's eldest 
daughter unmarried, or the wife of the King's eldest son and 
heir j* or if a man do levy wai; against our lord the king in his 
realm, or be adherent to the King's enemies m his realm, giving 
'' to «them aid and comfort in the realm or elsqwhere," he is 
guilty of treason; and under the 36 George III, cap. 7, "who- 
ever within th^realm or without shall compass, imagine, invent, 
devise or intend death ‘ or destruction or any bodily harm 
“ tending to death or destruction, maim or wounding, imprison- 
" raent or restraint," of the Ij^eirs and successom of George III, 
and ^^such compassings, .imaginations, inventions, devices or 
" intentions, or any of them shall express, utter or declare by 
“ publishing any printing or writing, or by any overt act or 
deed," is guilty of treason. It was formerly^treason to com¬ 
pass, imagine, &c., to deprive, or depose the King or Gueen from 
their style, honour, or royal name, or to levy war within any 
part of the United Kingdom, in order by force or constraint to 
compel them to change their measures or counsels, or in order to 
put any force or constraint upon, or in order to intimidate or 
overawe either House of Parliament, ot to move or stir any 
foreigner or stranger with force to invade the United Kingdom 
or any other of Her Majesty's dominions or countries under the 
obeisance of Her Majesty, but these acts are not now treason, 
though they are fehny under the 11 and 12 Viet. cap. 12, 
under which statute most of the recent Fenian convictions in 
Ireland took place. The Indian Penal Codeias it takes no cogni¬ 
zance of " felonies " and “ misdemeanours," so is silent as to 
" treason.” It provides however for the offences of “ waging, 
'' or attempting to wage war, or abetting the waging of war 
“ against the Queen ,* ” ^ co^ecting men, aims or ammunition 
or otherwise preparing to wage •war; ” “ concealing with 


* The Indian Code provides^for no offences analogous to these, which with 
slaying the chancellor, or treasurer, or the judges being in their places doing 
their offices, Mr Stephen terms ** anti^rian curiosities.** The same might 
be said of the Statute of Henipr Vfll, which imjwsed the penalty of 
treason upon any one who, not being a true maid, married the king wiSiout 
disclosing her incontinent, and which so frightened all the spinsters at 
Henry*8 court, that they fought shy of His Mi^jesty, who had in ocnsequince 
to take a widow (Catherine Parr) for his sixth mid last Wife. ', 
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intent to facilitate a design to wage war;^' ^'assaulting or 
" wrongfully restraining, or attempting wrongfully to restrain, 
" or overawing or attempting to overawe by means of criminal 
" force or the show of criminal force, the Governor-General 
" of India, or the Governor of ..,any Presidency, or a Lieutenant- 
" Governor, or a member .of the Council of the Governor- 
" General, or of the Council of any Presidency, with the 
" intention of inducing or compelling any of them to exer- 
" cise or refrain from exercising in any manner any of their 
" lawful powers/* The code does not pro^e for offences 
committ^ against the person of the Sovereign or of thee Heir 
to the Crown. 'If they visited India at any time, we should 
require a supplementary enactment. 

Under English law, the levying war which constitutes treason 
is of two kinds, viz. direct and constraetive. The former is clear 
enough, but as there is more dlfi^ulty as to what constitutes 
the latter, some explanation is necessary. There is a construc¬ 
tive levying of war, where there is a purpose to effect innovations 
of a public and general nature by an armed force, as to obtain the 
repeal of a, statute, to alter the religion established by law, to 
obtain the redress of any public grievancef real or pretended. 
Those taking part in an insurrection for the purpose of pulling 
down all enclosures, opening all prisons, expelling all strangers, 
or rmsing the rate of all wages, will be guilty of treason. We 
do not think that “ waging war ** in tlm code will receive an 
interpretation so wide as that put upon " levying war " in 
the English statutes, but it is clear that acts not amounting 
to the higher offence will yet be punishable as offences against 
the public tranquillity. An assembly of five or more persons 
is an " unlawful assembly,** if the common object of the 
persons composing it be—/rj^, to overawe by briminal force, or 
show of criminal torce the Legislative or Executive Government 
of India, or the Govwnment of any Presidency, or any Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor or any public servant in the exercise of the 
lawful power of such public servant; or, secondlyy to resist the 
execution of any law, &c. It is almost to be regretted that the 
Commissioners did not gke a definition of "waging war.** 
As the Code now stands on this point, there is considerable 
scope ffor the tribunals to* exercise a krge discretion in constru¬ 
ing certain acts to amount to a very high offence or to consti¬ 
tute a very small one. There is no law of limitation in India 
for prosecutions for, offmices similar to that which constitutes 
treason at hbme. The period of limitation for these promo¬ 
tions in En^and is three years, unless where the treasSu is 
directed against the of the sovereign. 
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An assembly of five or more persons is also an unlawful 
assembly^ if the common object be ** by means of criminal force> 
" or show of criminal force to any person^ to take or obtain poss^- 
** sion of any property or to deprive any perspn of the enjoyment 
" of a right of way or of the use of water or other incorporeal right 
“ of which he is in possession or enjoyment, or to enforce any 
** right or suppose^ right/' It makes no matter whether tiie 
right be a 6 o^ one or not. It cannot be enforced, by 
violence, and the party seeking to enforce it should resort to 
the constituted ^bunals. This is in accordance with the 
principles of English law. It will be observed that no offence 
is committed by those who resort to criminal force to keep 
possession of property, or to remt the violent enforcement of 
a right. So in England, where a weir had been erected across 
a Common navigable river, and a number of persons assembled 
with spades and other necessary implements and removed it, 
this was held to be neither a forcible entry nor a riot. We 
may here observe that there is no regular "Riot Act" in 
India, rendering those who refuse to disperse, when called 
on to do so, guilty of felony. There is however a fiomewhat 
similar provision. SeUion 111 of the 6ode of Criminal Procedure 
rims as follows A Magistrate or Officer in charge of a Police 
" station may command an unlau^l assembly to disperse, and it 
" shall thereupon be the duty of the members of such unlawful 
** assembly to disperse accordingly.■" Remaining in an unlawful 
assembly after an order to disperse, subjects the offender under 
Section 145 of tbe Penal Code to as much as four times the 
punishment of being merely a member of such assembly. 
Section 151 of the Penal Code provides for persons continuing 
iu any assembly (though not an unlawful one) ol five or more 
persons after an order has been given to disperse. Who is compe¬ 
tent to give such an order, the law saith not, ^ the above 
quoted Section of the Criminal Procedure (^ode only refers to an 
"unlawful assembly." In order to bring the English Riot Act 
into operation, there must be ttoelve persons unlawfully assem¬ 
bled. 

O^ences against Religion ,—^The Sections of tbe Code relating to 
this subject require but a brief notice. They at first gave rise to 
apprehensions, which five years' experience of the working of the 
law has not however tend^ to realize. Disturbing any meeting, 
assembly or congregation of p^ons assembled ibr religioui 
worship is an indictable offence dlaer English law, which also 
protects churches and chapels and grave-yards by several enact¬ 
ments. With respect to the other acts provided for, there is no 
offence where there la no deliberate intention to wound or insult 

T 
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the relig^ooB feelings of others. Malicious revilings in public, 
derogation apd contempt of the etitahlUhed reUgion are punishable 
in England at common law, which has more power in these 
matters than most people are aware, and certainly it is to the 
credit of British tolerance and enlightenment that she extends 
to the religion of others the same protection afforded to the 
established religion of those islands, where true religious tolera¬ 
tion first was known. 
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Aet.^ VI— 1. Asiatic Researches* 

2. Jottmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8. Act XVll of 1866 <f the iegislative Council. 

A t length after the hopes and disappointments of the last ten 
yearSj the prqiect of an Impei^ Museum for India is 
about to be realized. The difficulties which stood in the way 
have disappeared. Our rulers have accepted the position that a 
civilized state is- bound to advance the cause of science. The 


pressure which for so many years has lain on our public finances, 
and curbed so many plans of public utility, has now, by wise 
economy and careful management, been so far relieved as to allow 
some little licence m. the disposal of a surplus revenue. The 
Indian Museum has at last been founded, and Government has 
bound itself by law to erect a suitable building within five years 
from March 1866, an|j|||^the Judges of the Court of Small Causes 
may already hear the departmental hammer and chisel in their 
immediate vicinity. 

It may not be out of place therefore on the present occasion 
to review the various steps tliat have been taken from time to 
time towards this desirable object, and to anticipate, so far as 
we may be able, the special advantages which may fairly be 
expected to accrue from the proposed institution to the interests 
of science and education in general. 

The Indian Museum is the result of a movement set on foot 
so far back as 1856 by the Asiatic Soci^t^ of Bengal, and had 
that Society done nothing else to promote science during the last 
ten years, it would have entitled itself to the gratitude of posterity 
for the vigour with wliich it has prosecuted' to success a project 
fraught with so much public usefulness. But it is not merely 
in having advocated the cause of the Museuai> that that'scientific 
body has conferred an obligation on the Indian public; it has 
further backed its proposals with more*8ubstantial offers, and has 
transferred its own collections to forM the nucleus of the new 


institution. It is owing to the labours and researches of the 
Society for upwards of half a century, that the Indian Museum 
is able to commence its existence #ith a collection that would do 


credit to many a similar institution in Europe. It would be 
impossible therefore, in treating our present subject, to overlook 
the position occupied by the Asiatic Society, or omit to give 
some brief account of its labours in the field of natural science. 
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The Asiatip Society of Bengal wae founded on the 15th Jannaf^ 
1784, by the illnstnous lawyer, lin^ist, and naturalist. Sir 
WiUiapi Jones. The Govemor-OeDeral, Warren Hastings, having 
deelinm the offer of the chair, the founder of the Society was 
elected its President, an office which he continued to fflf ydih 
eminent ability and success for upwards of ten years. The aims 
and aspirations of the infant Society were humble enough. 
WeeMy evening meetings (and very sociable meetings they must 
have been) were held in the Grand Jury Booin, fortheperusd 
and discussion of original papers on the history, antiquities, ari», 
science and literature of A'sia, and'U selection of these papers was 
ffrom time to time publish^ as the Asiatic Besearches. The 
inaugural addre^ was delivered by the President on 15th February 
1784, and was succeeded by a similar discourse on each anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the Society. Eleven of these discourses 
were delivered by Sir William Jones, and though related as it 
were to a former era of science, in which. however they must 
have been regarded as monuments of learning far in advance of 
the age, they may still be read with interest and profit at the 
present day. The practice however of del((|ering an anniversary 
address apparently fell into desuetude after the death of Sir 
William Jones,^ and no attempt has since been made to revive 
what seems to ns a most valuable and praiseworthy custom. 
It is true that in the proceedings of 1828 we have met with 
a resolution ** that the members should, after the practice of the 
" Fellows of the Royal Society, dine together on the anniversaiy 
** of the institation of the Society; ” but as no record of the after- 
dinner speeches has been handed down, it must be presumed that 
they were not compered worthy of being preserved. An 
annual address no doubt is valuable in giving an impulse to 
the cause of science, and we take this opportunity of recommend¬ 
ing the Society to resuscitate it in some form or other. 

The earliest labours of the Society were chiefly literary, and 
nmunbitions as appeared the prospectus sketched out by its 
illustrious founder, there was one point in which it was soon 
found impossible to carry jt out in its integrity. The meetings 
which at first had been weekly, wete now held monthly, and 
in July 1800 vm find that a resolution was carried to the effect 
that the objects of the Society would be fully met by meetings 
Once a <^aarter I 

But a new prophet wm now to luise in Ismel. Heniy 
Thomas Colebfo^e, a nian whose Indian researches and Indian 
fame eannot even eclipsed by his subsequent aohievements as 
founder of the Royal i^iatic Society of Ghreai Britain and Ireland, 


• 27th April, 1794. 
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Was elected President in 1806, and again the Society exhibited 
symptoms of life and youtiifur vigour. In that year the pro¬ 
ject was formed of the ** Bibliotheca Aaiatieat or a descriptive 
catalogue of Asiatic books, with extracts and translations ,—* 
a publication which on a somewliat difTerent plan and aided by 
the subsequent grant of- Ks. 500 per mensem accorded by the 
Court of Directors in 1839, is now swelling to such vast and 
valuable proportions. , Two years later, subscriptions were raised 
to the amount of Ks. 24,000, with which the Society's present 
house was erected, the site having been granted by Government 
in 1805. 


A fresh impulse was cominunicated to the Society's researches 
by the establishment of Scientific and Literary Committees, the 
'former of which “ might propose such plans and carry on such 
corr^pondence as might seem best suited to promote the know- 
“ ledge of natural history, philosophy, medicine, improvements of 
** the arts, and whatever is comprehended in the general term of 
**phy8iea^** while the latter directed its labours more particularly 
towards “ literature, philology, history and antiquities." The 
Committees were to meet on alternate Wednesday, .‘ind meetings, 
we are informed, t were held for some little time, but as zeal 
wore out, were discontinued. Indeed it was no more than to be 
expected that with the vast field of Sanscrit literature opening 
before them, only requiring to be explored to yield a certain 
mine of wealth, Orientalists of that day should have preferred 
the new and interesting paths of literature to science. It is 
not to be wondered that at a time when these eminent scholars 
were introducing to the notice of European aavana a literature 
which was to work a thorough change in the then current notion 
of language altogether, they should have regarded it as “ that 
** depaitment which must on every account claim precedence 
** among the subjects of this Socie^'s research.''*^: 

But an era of scientific investigation' was about to dawn. 
So far back as February 1814 the Society had determined on 


* On 2nd July 1806 it was resolved.—“ That the Society publish from 

** time to time as their funds will admit of»it, in volumes distinot from the 
' Aaiatie Besearches, translations of short works in the Sanscrit and other 
“ Asiatic languages, or exiaracts and-descriptive accounts x>f books of greater 
'* length in mose langi^es whiidi fntw be offered to the Society, and appear 
** deserving of publication." The Bibliotheca Adatica did not, so far as we 
are aware, ever reach the point of publici|^ioa; but this was the origin of 
the proj^ which subsequently in pursuance of Mr. Laidlay’s Minute of 
1847 was realised in the puUication of the Bibliotheca Indica, 
f Introduction to Aslat. Bes. Yol. XYllI. 

^ Address to Prof H. H. Wilson op his resignation of the post of jSpenre* 
tary. Asiat. Bes. Vol. XVII. App. 
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the formation of a Museom " for the reception of all artiicleB that 
** may tend to illusti^te Oriental mannem and histom or to elnei- 
** date the pecnliariti^ of nature or art in the East. * ** And now 
on the i|[nd January 1828 the deliinct Committee of Natural 
History and Physics was raked out from the musty records 
where it had lain for nearly twenty yearsj and reorganized for the 
purposes of scientific research, t 

For at this time two master spirits had appeared upon the 
scene. Professor H. H. Wilson, who in the field of Oriental 
literature established for himself a reputation which few have 
attained or can even hope to attain,, was nobly seconded in the 
sister pursuits of physic^ science by his assistant and successor 
in the Calcutta Mint, James Prinsep. This latter gentleman, 
on being deputfd portly after his arrival in the country to the 
charge of the mint at Benares, not only prosecuted his favourite 
studies with zeal in that city, but succeeded in imparting some 
of his own ardour to. others, and established a corresponding 
Society4 On the abolition of the mint at Benares in 1830, he 
returned to Calcutta, where he was immediately elected joint 
Secretary with Professor Wilson, with j^ticmar reference to 
the Physical Class. He did not assume his duties one moment 
too soon, for Hhe extraordinary discoveries of that epoch had 
already commenced, and another mind had already conceived 
and was carrying into execution the noble design, which Prinsep 
afterwards brought to perfection. 


* Contributions were invited under the following seventeen heads 

1. Inscriptions on stone or brass. 

2. Ancient monuments, Mnhamedan or Hindu. 

3. Figures of the Hindu deities. 

4. Ancient coins. 

6. Ancient manuscripts. 

6. Instruments of war peculiar to the East. 

7. Instruments of music peculiar to the East. 

8. The vessels employed in religious eereinonies. 

9. Implements of native art and manufacture. 

10. Animals peculiar to Ipdia, dried or preserved. 

11. Skeletons or particular hones of ammids peculiar to India. 

12. Birds peculiar to Indian stuffed or preserved. 

13. Dried plants, firnits, Ac. 

' H. Mineral or vegetidile preparations in Eastern pharmacy. 

Ores of metals. 

16. Native alloys of metals. 

17. Mitterals of every de^rbtion. 

t "Besolved tiud the Fhysiciu Committee of the Asiatic Society be con* 
" sidered as in existence, wd for the smne purposes as formerly, exclusifc 

** of medieiue.'’ Physios wore defined to inchi^ the " l^logy, Meteorology, 
Minerali^y, and Geology of Hindustui.” 
t fids Extracts &om Prooeedings. Asiat. Res- VoL XV. App. 
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We must pause here a moment to cast a retrospective glance 
at the literary results of earlier jears. It had been the intention 
of Sir William Jones, if sufiSeient materials h^d been contributed, 
that a volume of the Researches should be published annually. 
But up to the tin^e of his death three volumes only had seen the 
light, and sixteen only had been published .now after the 
lapse of forty-five years. These sixteen volumes moreover 
were purely literary, little or nothing having hitherto 
been done for the (hiltivlition of natural history or physical 
science. But now when these branches of knowledge were 
daily forcing themsdves upon the attention of the Society, 
some measures of reform were felt to be necessazy, that the 
germs of scientific research in India might not be blighted in 
the bud. One of thein measures we have altjcady noticed in 
the reorganization of the Physical Class. ^' Another was the 
division of the Researches inta two distinct parts. Literary and 
Scientific. But this was not enough. It was justly felt that 
the spirit of science, which had now been fairly roused, r^uired 
some more frequent medium of communication than was afforded 
by the Researches. It was not in the nature of things tliat 
valuable discoverie8,*such as were now being made almost daily, 
should be allowed to remain shut up in the Secretary's box 
for four years before being published to the world. The times 
demanded a quicker interchange of thought. Scientific men 
called for a more frequent, if more ephemenu publication, wherein 
to announce their discoveries and compare notes. 

Accordingly in 1829 Captain Herbert on his own responsi¬ 
bility commenced the publication of a monthly periodical enti¬ 
tled Gleanings in Scienee/* chiefly intended to contain extracts 
from European scientific literature, with such original papers 
as might be forthcoming. The project was thoroughly success¬ 
ful, and original communications poured in from au sides. On 
his return to Calcutta, James Prinsep succeeded Captain Herbert 
as editor, and on the 7th Mardi 1832 procured the Society's 
consent to its being designated from that year and so long as it 
should continue to be edi^by their Secretary by the title of the 
" Journal of the Asiatic Soeietg tf Bengal.** At the same time it 
remained the editor's property, and otherwise indepaident of the 
Society and of its Researches, four volumes of which appeared 
subsequent to this date. Owing to the profusion of materials, there 
was no longer any necessity to reprint extracts from other periodic 
cals, the originm contributions alone swelling the Journal to 
doable its ori^nal size. At length, having raised the work to a flrs^ 
class reputation throughout the world, Jamc» Prinsep on his 
return to Europe in 1838 transferred the Journal witl^ a cuculathm 
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of upwards of 600 names to his successor Henry Torrens, on whose 
resignation in 1843 it was finally adopted by the Society as its 
own publication and thenceforth took the place of the Researches, 
It may not unnaturallyi be supposed that, at a time when 
physical science was so hu^ly engrossing the attention of the 
Secretary and •other members of the Society, anxious thoughts 
were from time to time directed towards the Museum. Established 
as we haye said in 1814, it had been well supported from 
the first, * ** and the receipt of num^us and valuable donations 
had by this time rendered it an interesting and important insti¬ 
tution. In fact the Museum had now attained such proportions 
that not only was additional space required for the proper dis¬ 
play of the various specimens, but the services of a Curator 
were found to .be indi^ensable for the fdue preservation of the 
collections connnitted to the Society’s trust. Accordingly, in 
1835 the society aj^inted a paid Curator on B«, 160 per 
mensem, an arrangement however^,^which from want of the 
requisite funds lasted only two yearsi' In 1837 the matter was 
referrSd to the consideration of the Committee of Papers, who 
recommended that an application should be made to Government 
for an annual gmnt of 10,000. It was^in this application, 
forwarded by Sir Mward B^an in June of that same year, that 
the idea of a National Museum for India was first broached,t— 

• "The Mueeiun indeedjnay be r^arded as of yonr Iiordship’a creation, 
“ dating from the period of your Fresidenoy, and having grown up nnder 
" yonr care.*’ ' Address to the Marquis of Hastings, 26th December 1822. 
As.Bes. VohXV.Ap^ 

t "The Aaiatio Society,or it may be allowable to say the metropolis of 

** India, has had the germs of a National Museum as it were planted 

" in its bosom. As at Paris a new era was opened in the history of its great 
"museum, the Jardin dos Plantes, through the discoveries of extinct and 
" wondrous animal fonns exhumed ^m the rocks on which the town was 
" built, and which required all the adjuncts of comparative anatomy for their 
" investiMtion even by the toaster-hand of the great Cuvier; so m Calcutta 
" through the munificence of a few individuals, and the development of 
" fossil deposits in various parts of India hitherto unsuspected, we have 
" become possessed of the basis of a grand collection, and we have been 
" driven to seek recent specimens to elucidate them. Our desire has been 
" warmly seconded by all who have epjoyed the opportunity of contributing; 

** from China, from New South Wales, from the Cape, and firom every quarter 
"of the Honorable Company's possessions, specimens of nataral history, 

" minto^ogy, and geolo^ have flowed in faster than they could be accom- 
" modeled, uid the too nttle attentibn they have received ha»alone prevent^ 

** siinilw presentations from being much more numerous, for it is but reason- 
" aide ip suiqioee that of the atoiw continually despatched to l^glaad or the 
" Continent, the Society would have received a larger share, had re done proper 
'honour to what it has received." Extract from the Siwiety's application 
iw Oovemment-ftid, dated Ifitii June 1837, and published in tne Proceedings 
that month. * 
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it having bfeen clearly proved by the experience of previous ‘ 
years ibat no collection worthy of this country could be main¬ 
tained either by private means^ or even at th^' expense of a 
single society. The reply of the (^vernment of India was 
perhaps as favourable as coulddiave been expected. The Society's 
application was forwards^' to ike Court of Directors with strong 
recommendations of adoption, but the project being a novel one, 
and there being ^me doubt at that day of the practicability of 
preserving a zoological collection in the climate of Bengal, 
while the Court h^ a very good Museum of their own in 
Leadenhall Street in London, the Indisin Government refused 
to take upon itself the responsibility of sanctioning the proposal. 
On a further representation from the Society, the Governor- 
General in Council authnrized a monthly grai^t of Rs, JiOO for the 
Museum, at the same time holding out the pr<^ise of special * 
additional grants for specific objects, sucjk as the purchase of 
collections. Two years la|er however, when the value of this 
latter promise was put to tlw test, the Government on [the plea 
of the injurious efifects of the climate refused to purchase Major 
W. E, Hay's zoological coSection mad# in Africa, South America, 
and the Eastern ArOhipelago, and valued at Es. 30,000. 

In their Despatch dated the 18th l^ptembef' 1839, the Court of 
Directors approved of the proceedings of the Government of 
India, and recognized its duty towards science to some extent in 
these words. " The independent and useful activity of the 
** Asiatic Society of Bengsd, during so long a period, entitles it 
'' justfy to your consideration, and looking to4t as the only insti- 

tutii^ in India which oflPers any--analogy to the great national 
“ libraries and museums of Europe, it is a legitimate object of public 
“ support." The relation in which the Society was placed towards 
the Company's Museum in consideration of this grant was to some 
extent defined in a subsequent Despatch,^ which the Honourable 
Court with some reason complained of the supposed detention by 
the Society of the valuable collections made by Dr, Heifer and 
Captain Pemberton at the expense of Government, and the 
principle was then laid down that the Society's Museum in 
Calcutta, so far as the Government was concern^, should only 
be regarded as subordinate and accessory to the Company's 
Museum in London. The most fujl and complete series of all 
collections thereafter to be made on'behalf of Government should, 
it was ordered, be despatehed without dela^ to England, duplicate 
specimens only, if available, being retamed in the Sooietjfa 
Museum.* 

ai W'w i I iliiil I WPI« »i I.— — I. ■ II ■ — I I ■■■>■ in— at 

* ** Bj the ]>lan thus recommended," write the Court, ** we shall h^^me 

acquainted with the zoological productions of regions newly visited and 
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‘ The numerous reports that were written about this time on the 
subject of the Society's Museum, exhibit a state of chaotic dis¬ 
order, which was only to be expected so long as the Society was 
without a paid Curator. Much however was efiected by the exten¬ 
sion of the Society's premises and the erection of additional rooms. 
A subscription list was opened for the'preparation of cases and 
cabinets, and the arrival of Mr. Blyth as Curator at the end 
of 1841 promised more satisfactory arrangements for the future. 

But it IS necessary now that we should turn to another depart¬ 
ment of science, which was beginning to attract attention at 
borne do less than in this country. The valuable reports of Drs. 
Boyle fmd McClelland had not been shelved as so much waste 
paper. On the contrary, they had proved to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors that much might be done by the hid of scientific enquiry 
towards devebping4he resources of their vast possessions in the 
Eaift. Already the Honourable Company had founded on the 
most munificent scale Botanic Gardens at Calcutta and Seharan- 
pore, the successive Superintendents of which, e.g, Boxburgh, 
Wallich, Falconer and ThoJuson, have ranked among the names 
dearest to science in Indi^. As far ba^k as^lbSO Captain Herbert 
had been deputed on the p^rt of Government to make a geo¬ 
logical and minerak^cal sdtvey of the W. Himalaya, a scheme 
which was unfortunately but partially achieved at the time 
of that officer’s death in 1833. And now it was determined to 
found in Calcutta Museum of Economic Geology of India," 
by the aid of which, it was expected, important discoveries would 
be made relative to the mining and agricultural wealth^f the 
country. In January 1841V' Captain Treiaenheere arrived in 
charge of the nucleus of the proposed Museum, comprisng speci¬ 
mens of coal au^ ores from England. They were deposited 
in the Society's nouse, which indeed at that time was the only 
place in India fit for their reception, and the Society with 
admirable mng froid appropriated the collection by a resolu¬ 
tion passed in April of the same year. It was understood 
that this Museum was ''not intended for the reception of 
" specimens of roc^s or fossils to illustrate points of theoretical 
" geology, but to exhibit those substances occurring occasionally 
" 5i the solid crust of theear% and others which are applicable 

- ------ —.... ---- 

thus obtain materials for "Local Faunas’* of which several instructive 
'* series alr^y exist in out Museum. Of all entomological collections we 
remibe that the entire result of any deputation on behalf of Government 
" be forwarded to our Museum, riuoe these cannot be preserved in India umbr 
** the disadvantaj^ of imprnrfeet eabinets, moisture, and general destructive 
"effect of the climate; and being comprised in smaller space, their trans* 

'* murion is not mepensive." 
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to the useful purposes of life. ** But the Society took up the 
project with warm interest, issued a circular on the subject, 
and solicited aid from its numerous members. On its 
representation, Mr. H. Piddington was appointed in the follow¬ 
ing year joint Curator to the Museum of Economic Geology 
on a salary of Es. 260 per mensem, and a further grant of 
Rs. 64 per mensem for contingencies was subsequently made 
by the Government. The Museum remained and grew in the 
Society's custody for, fifteen years. At length in July 1856, 
the Government resolved to remove it and to- establish an 
independent Geological Museum, theoretical as well as practical, 
in connection with the Geological Survey. At the same time 
the Society was requested both by Government and the Super¬ 
intendent of the Geological Survey to transfer its own geologi- 
■cal and palsBontological collections to the pew Museum. After 
considerable discussion the proposal was rejected by a majority 
of one—on the grounds, according to the Council's report, 
that "such a transfer, if made, would be irreparable, that 
" it would be inconsistent with the terms' on which those 
“ collections have 4)eerif acquired by, or presented to, the 
“ Society, and would be likely to injure irretrievably the 

future prospects of the Society." <^ 5 ! will not stay to con¬ 

sider how far. these grounds, however specious, were strictly 
tenable, or why they were not as imperative in 1865 as in 1856. 
Possibly tj^e real reason lurked, behind and was but faintly 
expressed m the Minutes of the Council. The proposal was felt 
to be a half-measure only. It did not go far enough to meet 
with the cordial igyproval of the . Society. Already had the 
project been mooted of an Imperial Museum of Science in all its 
branches, and it was no doubt felt that the pi:esent proposal, if 
acceded to, would only further delay the accoiUplishment of that 
project in its entirety. It was indeed ably argued by some of the 
members that by transferring to Govemhient its geological 
collections, the Society would establish a claim to additional 
Government-aid towards its Natural History Museum,* but the 

* The following extract from the Minute of Mr. Mkinson, then 
Secretary to the Society, is worthy of insertion here;—“ It may be considered 

** certain, moreover, that the Society's nrivate resources will never be sofd* 

“ oient to maintain a general museompi elMency. No private society that I 
“ am aware of has ever been able to do this on a large .scale, and even societies 

whose operations are confined to a sinj^le branch of science have constantly 
** been obliged to relinquish their collections from finding them out-gtowing 
** the means at their disposal {eg. the Geological Society of Dublin and tlh€ 
** Zoological Society of London.) At the same time a gm museum ia to <he 
" naturalist second only in importance to a ^ood library, 1 agree with Dr. 

** Thomson that the society are trustees for science rather Uian for the dimors 
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majority of the Council were apparently not content to entrust 
the matter to the possible liberality of the Indian Government. 
For our own part we think they were ri^ht. The separation of 
the Society's collections would nndoubt^Iy have had the effect 
of postponing the question of a National Museum. The Govern¬ 
ment would have considered that it was sufficiently performing its 
part in thejpustody and preservation of the geological specimens, 
and it would probably have also used the argument that the space 
vacated by that collection might be advantageously utilized in 
the exts^sion iSnd re-arrangement of the Zoological Museum. 

The question of a National Museum, we have said, had 
already been agitated in the Society. Early i«|n the same year 
a special Committee had been appointed to consider the propriety 
of reducing the rates of subscription, and in representing such 
a reduction as impracticable, the Committee brought to notice 
the requirements of the Museum, and urged upon the Society 
the necessity “ of drawing the attention of Government to 
** the importance, pf establishing a public Museum on a more 
extended scale than it is possible for any private body to 
" maintain. ” Accordingly, in the following year the ques¬ 
tion was referred to thfs^, consideration of the Natural History 
Committee, and in consequehee of their report,* it was resolved 

-; - 

" of collections, and as such I think the great question they have now to 
consider is, how a good museum may be best obtained. We have now an 
" opening for asking obtaining more from Government thav we are ever 
** likely to be in a position to do again. I would ac^nowle^e with gratitude 
** the desire which Government have evinced to promote science * for its own 
** sake' in one of its branches at least, and whilst acceding heartily to its 
" proposal to take into its own hands the charge and maintenance of our geo* 
** logical collections, 1 would at the same time press upon them the 
corresponding claims of science in its other branches, and ask them, if they 
are not at present prepared to found and maintain a general museum them- 
** selves as they have already done in ^<1 Bombay, to grant us a 

** considerable increase in their moathlyiwsidy of Rs. SOO, which, though a 
iil^ral allowance towards the support of^ur Museum in its infancy, is very 
" in^eqpate to meet the necessities of its present stage, of growth. This I 
*' think we might fairly ask, "if we'meet the wishes of Government now. If 
** wo mfuee, I no not see that we shall evet a^n be able to urge the like 
** request. Should we succeed iu^btuning this increased aid, with a prospect 
** of further increase from time to time as the demands of our collecuons 
" expand with their growth, pur mu^m might become of great and increas- 
** mg vi^ue tolsdence. Withollt tms^ I see no prospect for it but starva* 
“ tion mid decay,** 

* The Sooie^ in advancing its clmm to be heard, thus recounts its own 
services In the face of many difficulties, ffie Asiatic Society has, it is 
** bdioved, oontinued to advance the cause of knowle^ from ffie days of its 
" illuBtrious fbupdw to the ptosent time. Large and im^rtant oweetions 
" have been brought together and preserved by its means; aud im unbroken 
“ serias of- publicitions has ^oen munfained in Its JSesearehes mid Jowntal 
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"that the Council be empowered to enter into a communi- 
" cation with the Government, on the subject of the foun- 
" dation at Calcutta of an Imperial Museum, to which the 
" whole of the Society's collections, except the library, may be 
" transferred, provided the locality, the general arran^ment and 
" management be declared, on a reference to the Society at large, 

" to be perfe^ly satisfactory to its members.” The terrible events 
of the mutiny however, which proved fatal to so many good 
and useful projects, necessitated a ftirther delay; and it was not 
till the 8th October 1858, that the Society's Secretasy addressed 
the Government on the subject.* 

• V ^ _ __— 

. ---- --- “ ■ , “ - ■ — 

** which may generally Sear a favourable comparison with the records of the 
** leoimed societies of Europe, and among the pages of which may be found 
*' many most valuable contributions to literature and science.” 

“ '* The following extracts from the Committee’s report are not without 
interest: ** The zoological collections are very extensive and valuable; 

” they have been found on the whole in a f^ir state of preservation, though 
they have certainly not received that amount of care of which they are 
” deserving. The Society’s collection of Indian birds is'believed to be the, 
” largest and most complete of any that exists in any museum in the world, 
and the series of quadrupeds is very rich. 'I'he Committee would here 
“ beg to bring proniimfUtly to notice, as a result of their present investiga- 
“ tions, that the generally satisfactory conditidh in which the specimens 
“ in the Museum have been found, notwithstanding the insufficient care which 
“ has been bestowed on them,»|[i8tinctly shows that the idea, believed to be 
“ prevalent, of the climate of Bengal being necessarily destructive to Natural 
“ History collections is altogether erroneous. Zoo^ical specimens are 
” undoubted!/ perishable obj^ts, but those precautions' which will preserve 
** them in the cabinets of a European museum, for precautions are every where 
“ necessary, will certainly be found equally efficacious in this country also. 
” Any objections tberofore to the maintenance of such collections, has^ upon 
“ the special difficulties of preserving them in the climate of Calcutta, must 
** be held to be fallacions. 

The Society’s collection of Fossils is also veiy valuable, especially those 

of Tertiary age from the Sewalik range, Ava and Perim Island. 

• ' • * 

** The motives which have M themovemments of aD other civilized nations 
” to establish museums at their capitals apply with equal force in the case of 
“ British India. ^ Nor would arguments be wanting to show that the obliga- 
*' tions on the British Government to endow a Museum at Calcutta have even 
** more than usual cogency. For if such a patronage of science is fitting in a 
** national government like that of England,*which affects no greater wisdom, 
** no superior civilization, no larger liMmlity than the mass of the citizens, 
** does it not become a paramount dut^ in t^js country, where the rulers are 
” a handful of foreigners who clainof |E»r, themselves the ability, if not the 
“ will, of taking the lead in all improvements P 
“ The enlightened views which the Government of India have already 
displayed in the establishment of the Univemity of Calcutta and the 
•* Geological Museum, and the intentions which it is understood to have in 
** respect to the formation of Ooljege Museums, ^ive reasonable ground to 
" hope that a proposition for the" foundation of a National Museum at 
» Cflloutta might m ffivourubly reeeit^ by Government at the present time." 
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In ibe reply whieh is dated two months iater^ the President in 
Council" recogn^d it as a duty of the Government to establish 
** in the metropolis an Imperial Museum for the collection and 
** exhibition of specimens of Natural History in all its branches, 

and of other objects of interest, physical, economical and histo- 
** rical, when the existing pressure on the public finances shall 

have been relieved.” At thdsame time Government repeated its 
nffcgc' to take iidio its own custod}' tlie Society's geological and 
palseontological collections—an offer which was again rejected 
t>y ..the Council on' the ground that in the prospect of the estab¬ 
lishment of a general museum, it was undesirable to separate 
temporarily one portion of their collections from the rest. An 
application for a small additional grant to the Society's Museum 
was also unsuccessful, and* the whole correspondence was then 
forwarded home to the Secretary of State. 

In 1862 the subject was taken up again by the Government, 
which now' declared itself prepared to carry out the project, 
'Hie Society replied by making certain suggestions as the basis 
on which negotiations might be carried on for the transfer^ of its 
•collections to Government. These conditions being satisfactorily 
settled, the question of the proposed transfer was at the com¬ 
mencement of 1864 submitted to the Society at large, and fully 
acquiesced in with only one dissentient voice. The proposition 
having received the sanction of Her Majesty's Government, Dr. 
J. Anderson was appointed Curator in the following year, and 
the transfer was completed during the last session of the Legis¬ 
lative. Council by the enactment of Act XVII of 1866 for the 
appointment of Trustees. 

We have thus traced the history of the new Museum from 
the day when Sir William Jones laid the modest foundation of 
his Society " for enquiry into the History and Antiquities, the 
** Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia.'' In doing so, we have 
necessarily had to introduce some, matter relative to the labours 
of that Society in the progress of science; we wish it had been 
in OUT power to enlarge more at length on this subject, and we 
shall hope to return to it on some future opportunity. It has at 
times b^n deplored that •the Asiatic Society, whose renown is 
so inseparably associated with the names of its founder, Cole- 
brooke, Wilkins and Wilson, and to which Professor Lassen 
has dedicated his * IndkeXe ^Iterthumshunde* as the foundress 
and indefatigable patroness of scientific investigation in India, 
has of late years seemed to wander from the paths of literature, 
end sought employment in another sphere. This is not the 
oof^ion on which to review the past literary labours of the 
Society, or to bewail its apparent decline since the palmy days 
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of the old Orientalists. That the Society has declined in 
philology, and that its place has fur the present been usurped by 
the Roy^ Asiatic Society and the Sanscrit Text Society, 
we are perfectly ready to admit, and the cause hi perhaps 
sufficiently obvious. There may have been times too, when 
the Society has exhibited a supineness and apathy unworthy 
of its antecedents, but that th^e are any of the signs of 
decay about that noble institution, we emphatically deny. 
Philology is only one branch of the numerous studies of 
which the Society has been the custodian in India during 
the last half century, and it is . quite possible that by its 
labours and researches in other fields, it may have fully atoned 
for any apparent neglect of that science.* In fact, when we 
consider the extent of ground covered by the Asiatic Society 
and the varied nature of its pursuits, it cannot but strike us as 
unreasonable to expect to find surpassing excellence and industry 
in each particular department. The Society has done much for the 
natural history as well as for the literature and antiquities of India. 
From the time when Colonel Larabton^s geodesic operations 
were exciting the admiration of Europe, it has ever been fore¬ 
most in encouraging the experiments and observations of science 
in this country, and in publishing their results. Witness the 
interest with which it chronicled the geological and fossil dis¬ 
coveries of Cautley and Falconer thirty years ago. Those dis¬ 
coveries must ever form an important epoch in the history, as 
indeed they laid the foundation, of Indian geology. Witness again 
the zeal with wliich, aS we have already related, the Society 
took up the project of a Museum of Economic Geology, and 
otherwise indirectly assisted the labours of the Geological Survey. 
Archaeology again is another branch of science, the study of 
which the Society has prosecuted with eminent success. Witness 
its valuable collection of antiquities lately transferred to the 
Indian Museum. Witness the discoveries of men like Wilson, 
Prinsep, Cunningham and Kitto, names that will always be 
associated with the renown of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Moved by its representations too. Government has of late years 
perform^ its duty to this science by the appointment of Archaeo¬ 
logical Surveyor, and it is now to be hoped that the comloned 
action of the Societ 3 f and the survey may revive the interest of 
former days, and bring to light fresh discoveries which may help to 
unravel many dark passages of early Indian history. In meteoro¬ 
logy the Society has been carefully chronicling observations 
since 18^, and !Mr. Piddington^s memoirs on the Law of Storms 
appear to be ubiquitous in the Journal. The Society’s collection 

* ViQji Englishman, Jane 22ad, 1866. 
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of meteorites is also very valuable. Nor baa tibie pursuit of 
Natural History been more neglected. The establishment of 
the Company's Botanic Gardens^ and later^, the foundation of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, have, to some extent, 
removed the study of Botany from the sphere of the Asiatic 
Society, yet contributions to the knowledge of that science have 
from, time to j^time found theiy way into the Society's 
while we have already hinted at the intimate connection which 
has always exMed between the Society and the successive Superin¬ 
tendents of the Gardens. In zoology as wide a field was open, 
and it is. due to the industry and activity with which this branch of 
science'has been studied that the Indian public will soon be able 
to^azeupona National Museum, which, itjf believed, will reflect 
no insignificant renown upon this ci^. In a word, whatever 
opinion may be formed of th^p^art which the Indian Government 
h^ heretofore plaj^d in the patronage of science, we may safely 
affirm that never have there been any scientific operations carried 
on in this country, which, if not directly originated by it, have 
not been largely indebted to the action or the Asiatic Society. 

Under the arrangement between the Society and Government 
which has' been confirmed by the Act of the Legislature, the 
former transfers its valuable zoological, palaeontological, and 
arclimological collections to Government, receiving accommo¬ 
dation in' the s^e building for its library and numismatic 
cabinet which ^ retains. The Government Museum attached to 
the Geologica|Burvey in Hastings' Street will also be incorporated 
with the Indian Museum, so that in these sciences at least the 
new institution commences its existence under unusually favour¬ 
able allspices. 

A Natural History Museum, using the'term in its most extended 
sense 4s embracing all the knowp facts relating to the past and 
present history morphology, and structure, of organic and inorga¬ 
nic bodies, is an attempt to make Nature illustrate herself—^to exhi¬ 
bit the sequence of forms in time, their distribution in space, and 
their affinities. Ihis we regard as the chief and specific object of 
a public museum, but before discussing the purely scientific value 
of such an institution; •we shall devote a few words to its 
imj^rtance as a means of general education. 

The knowledge of things, their properties and mutual 
relations, is best attained by direct observation of the objects 
themselves, by th« use of the two senses, si^ht and touch, and 
in every museum of any pretensions, the attempt is always made 
to group the specimens in accordance with their known affinities, 
so that a definite impression is left on the mind of the observer, 
of a nature not likely to he soon effaced, and a little reflection, 
on his part, of the mutual relations of the facts observed yields 
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him the intense satisfaction of havini^ made an ascertained 
truth his own. Brought into contact as the sight-seer is with 
objects of the most diverse kindsj he is compelled to use his 
observing faculties, whether he will or no. The objects of his 
immediate observation may be apparently very nearly allied to 
each other, and seeing them placed side by side and bearing 
different names and coming from different parts of the world, he 
asks himself wherein the difference lies, and attempts to detect 
it; in other words, he observes,.^ compares, and generalizes, and 
every time he is repeating this complex mental act, he is uncon¬ 
sciously adding to his knowledge, and extending the capability 
of his mind for the reception of truth. Granted that to the 
uneducated man therobjects have little or no meaning, still it is 
hardly possible even for^ the most unlettered to visit the galleries 
“of a well-arranged museum, without deriving profit as well as plea¬ 
sure. It may be the rustic gazes vacantly upon the objects pre¬ 
sented to his eyes, but so far as each of those interests him and 
fixes itself upon his mind, his ideas must necessarily and to that- 
extent be enlarged. The very fact of seeing new things, of 
wandering for an hour out of his daily routine to discover that the 
world is larger and has more curious and varied cteatures in it 
than were dreamed of in bis philosophy, cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial to bis bucolic intellect. 

Nor is it merely the uneducated mind that finds instruction and 
amusement in contemplating and admiring ilie varied works of 
creation, as exhibited in a museum of the neural sciences. 
There are persons who, with no pretensions to be ranked with 
scientific men, have nevertheless congenial tastes and sympathies, 
and while such men have not the opportunity lior perhaps the 
previous training requisite for making any great discoveries, they 
are eager enough to adopt the eonclusions arrived at by wiser 
and more experienced observers. They may only have the 
leisure to gather scientific knowledge in a general manner; and 
with the assistance of a good descriptive catalogue, we know 
of few methods in which information may be more j'apidly or 
pleasantly acquired than a day spent in a museum in the study 
of some particular branch of physioai-research. There is, per¬ 
haps, no department of knowled]^ so fraught with interest to 
the popular mind, as that which attempts to investigate the 
phenomena of life and the structure of organic and inorganic beings. 
The best proof of the truth of this is to be found in the number of 
visitors daily crowding public museums and zoological gardens in all 
parts of the world: and India is no exception. The total number 
of visitors to the Asiatic Society's Museum during the first six 
months of the present year amounted to 73,108,* giving a 

V 
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daily average of 406, amongst whom nearly all the nations of 
Southern Asia are represent^. In the Visitors^ Book we find 
mention of the following tribes and races among the sight¬ 
seers ;—Bhooteas, Nepalese, Siamese, Burmese, Malays, Chinese, 
Polynesians, Andamanese, Afghans, Kashrairees, Puojabees, and 
other tiibes of tlie J^orth-West, and crowds of the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans of Bengal. Such a list of itself is a powerful 
argument in favour of the claims of an institution which has the 
power to draw together and injterest such a diverse assemblage 
of men j they return to their homes, their minds stored with 
new ideas, and their visit moreover having the effect of spread¬ 
ing abroad a knowledge of the wondem of European science, 
the museum must in thisj^way, prove a powerful stimulus to the 
intellectual development ah^ civilization of their respective races. 

Begarding a Natural Histoty Museum, however, as a purely 
scientific ibstitu^on, we may say, in all truth, that its chief 
end is to serve as a store-house for the reception of original 
and type specimens + from all parts of the world, brought 
together either by private individuals, exploring expeditions, or 
by contribution from other museums. The first object is to 
collect stzch specimens, and thus to preserve intact the facts of 
nature and the discoveries and labours of men of science, and to 
rend^ them available for the observation and research of those 
who could not otherwise have the opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves Wtth the relations of an extended series of natural 
forms. The fiEmilities which such collections afford for the iden¬ 
tification of species by well-authenticated specimens are known 
to every naturalist who ‘aims at ceitainty in his identification. 
The great value’hqgivever.of tj^e specimens has reference to the 
future progress of science, as their .preservation has undoubtedly 
exercised a powerful and beneficial influence on its past history. 
Where such specimens have not been preserved, it has been 
nece^ry for natnmlists to rely solely upon written descriptions, 
*which obviously may contaifi within them many elements of 
error arising from imperfect knowledge or observation. It not 
unfrequently happens, in the subsequent study of similar speci¬ 
mens from different locahties, that doubts arise as to certain 
details of the written definitions, which can alone be solved 
by a reference to the oi^ginal materials, or again it may be 
desirable to re-examine the specimens in relation to some 
new point of interest, which may have arken from more ex¬ 
tended research. The careful preservation, therefore, of an 
object which has been the subject of exhausrive description, and the 
discovery of which may have given intensity and meaning to 
some a8{)ect of physical truth hitherto little understood, is a duty 
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incumbent upon those who have the interests of science committedi 
to their trust. Specimens are the pillars or foundations on which 
the whole superstructure is built. Preserved in a general museum^ 
the history of science can, with a little painstoldng study, be 
read from them, and the truth of the deductions, which have been 
made by original observers, can be tested by a direct reference to 
the materials from, which they wca» derived^'^' If a series of such 
objects may be said to contain in them a history of science, they 
are therefore, to that extent, the most perfect means by which 
a definite conception of the scope of the relations of the science 
and the nature of its generalizations can be conveyed to the 
mind of the student. The mastery of the facts of any one 
science is the work of a life-time, and at" the best will be but 
imperfect, when we remember the re'iharkable interdependence 
and complexity, or we might even say involution of all natural 
operations, and how impossible it is for the hatjuralist to have a 
philosophic grasp or understanding of the phenomena of his 
special science, if he does not possess a general acquaintance 
' with those which come under the domain of other and cognate 
departments of research. The chemist, for instance, to have 
an enlightened comprehension of chemistry, must be practically 
familiar with the forms of minerals, and understand the laws 
of erystallographyf’but if he aims at being an authority on 
inorganic chemistry, he must rest content to derive his know¬ 
ledge of mineralogy from the recorded observationai'of others and 
the study of specimens preserved in museums, without enter¬ 
ing the field as a profess^ mineralogist. The more men become 
specialists in this sense, the more rapid will be the progress of 
scientific discovery, and there is no^ore valued aid to this form 
of specialty than a general tniweum, in which the science, what¬ 
ever it may be, is set before thb student in a symmetrical and 
compact form, enabling him in a very 'short time by careful 
observation, and assisted by his presumed proficiency in a nearly 
allied branch of investigation, to acKj[uire rapidly all the informa¬ 
tion that is necessary for his purpose. Even recent zoology itself* 
presents such a diversity of objects that it would be impossi- 
Ue for any single individual to become familiar with them all, 
if the acquaintance of each had to be made by pei'sonal and inde¬ 
pendent research. Fortunately this is unnecessary, so long as 
we have in public museums the opportunities for the rapid acquisi¬ 
tion of ascertained facts in each department of science, in the 
exhibition of complete series x>f specimens, arranged and classified 
according to their affinities. 

. The biologist, geologist, and mineralogist, as observers and 
interpreters of the facts and phenomena of nature, have doubtless 
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advanced on their career of digcovery, but a great term m&)ffnUa 
lies before them^ and indeed they have scarce commenced their 
march through it^ possessing os yet but the most vague and 
imperfect outline of its physical features, for which even they 
are indebted to researches so modern as those of the distinguished 
naturalist and philosopher, Darwin. In biology one of the 
great problems to be solved is, what is the life-history of a 
species ? Is each species an independent creation, or are species 
related to each other by descent ? Now in mapping this new and 
unexplored field, unless this eminent discoverer had had the 
old landmarks as his guides to rely upon as the means of 
verifying his^observatmus, we arc convinced that hiii admir¬ 
able speculations would have been lost to science. For, although 
perhaps the direction in which these researches should be pro¬ 
secuted was suggested in the course of his extended travels, yet 
there cai^be no doubt that the materials which led to his genera¬ 
lizations were derived from tlm investigation of the animd forms 
stored in our great national collection,'^ And it is a fact that by 
means of museums some of the most philosophical generaliza¬ 
tions in biology have emanated from men, whose lives have been 
spent within the nan*ow limits of their native country. 

The biological department of a general museum will always 
illustrate the past history of organic forms, as well as their 
present number and distribution in space, and those two depart¬ 
ments, palscontology and recent zoology, are so inseparably 
united, that it is impossible to understand aright the ascertained 
truths of biological science without an intimate acquaintance 
with the facts of both. All our knowledge of the relations of 
extinct forms is based, as eveiy one knows, upon the facts of 
recent zoology, and hence the great importance to the palsBon- 
tolo^t that the comparative aeries of recent forms, in a general 
museum, should be as perfect as possible. As the remains of 
extinct plants and animals seldom or never preserve their original 
internal characters, and as what usually remains are the hard ports 
and skeleton of the animal and the fibrous or woody tissue of the 
plant, a museum, to be of any practical use to the paleeontolo- 
gist, should possess one "rich comparative series of endo and ewo 
skeletons of animals, and another illustrative of the structure 
of tli$ vegetable kin^om. 

'Hie vajme of local specimens in a museum is obviously greatly 
enhanoed by the presence of corresponding specimens from other 
parts of the world, for the purpose of comparison and for regis¬ 
tering the facts regarding local variation. This class of facte 
is of the higliest importance to systematic biology, it being 
impossible, in the m^ority of instances, rightly to appreciate the 
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value of Bpecifio characters, unless individual examples of I4ie 
species have been carefully examined from the extreme confines of 
the area of its distribution. This is indeed tlie only method 
which will lead to correct conceptions regarding the limits of the 
variation of species. We are inclined to think that if these phe¬ 
nomena studied in connection with the physical and climatic 
conditions of the -districts in which the respective forma are 
found, much might be accomplished in elucidating tlie 
causation at work in producing local varieties. It is at the 
same time true that in such enquiries we must never lose sight of 
the mass of facts, which force upon us the conclusion that there are 
internal causes in operation in the animals themselves, tending 
to produce a certain capacity of variation, and that in given 
directions. By collecting the local forms of species, we should be 
enabled to determine the eharacters which are most subject - to 
variation. * 

In connection with the deeply interesting but abstruse question 
of the variation of species, there is a familar aspect of it which 
however, as it appears to us, has not received that general atten¬ 
tion which its importance deserves. We refer to human infiuence 
as a modifying cause of external characters and structure. Much 
valuable information has already been contributed on this sub¬ 
ject, but no definite result h^ been attained regarding the 
original stocks from which the many diverse breeds of cattle, 
and other domestic animals, have originated; and the imperfec¬ 
tion which characterizes our present knowledge of this depart¬ 
ment of zoology is no doubt to be attributed to the fact, that 
hitherto the enquiries have been based too hauch upon i>re- 
conceived ideas, to the exclusion of practical observation and 
research. Now, there is probably no country in the world which 
presents such a rich array of facts for investigation in this 
section of recent zoology, than is to be found in this region 
which boasts of a civilization second to none in its antiquity.*^ 


* These remarks have been suggested by a letter of Professor Agassk on 
this suldect, which was lately submitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and as there is no greater living authority on such a matter, we quote 
some extracts. '* A great problem, bearing upon the history of the progress 
' of civilization, still awaits a solution at the hands of naturalists. Where 
historical documents are wantmg, the facts of nature may guide the stu- 
‘ dent; and in the case of the origin of dom^ic animals, we have hardly 
‘ any trustworthy tradition, though wild animals closely related to them 
' have been found all the world over. It has therefore occurred to me that 
‘ a careful comparison of these wild animals with the various breeds in a 
' state of domesticity might throw some light upon the first seats of ^ri- 

* onltnre and human civilization. But the materials for these comparisons 

* aiu wanting. I would begin with cattle, as of all our doihesti^ated animats. 
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And-it is in the power mosh men of education to assist in the 
investigation of an enquiry of this kind, by accurate notices of 
the habits of the wild species, and by remarks concerning the 
uses to which the domestic breeds are put, the amount of milk 
they give, the sfee and weight to which they grow in different 
countries, the age they readh when they first calve, the length of 
gei^tiCn Slid howdong they continue to bring forth young, &c. 
We would further suggest that they should contribute to the ' 
Museum in Calcutta ^1-grown skeletons of the sexes and young 
of the various breeds for comparison with each other and with 
those of the ferine races. 

An early opportunity .will probably present itself for extending 
dur knowledge on this subject in the,., prospect of Dr. Fayreris 
proposition for an Ethnological Congress of the races of Bengal. 

It appears to us that the value and interest of such a Congress, 
which by the way it is proposed shall be held in connection 
with the Agricultural Exhibl^n of 1867-68, would be greatly 
increased, if the various tribes of men were accompanied by sexual 
examples of .their domestic breeds of cattle, sheep and goats, and 
of the implements which fhey use in the prosecution of tlieir 
primitive agriculture. In many cases, the animals, like the men 
themselves, would be semi-ferine, and great facilities would thus 
be afforded for observing and registering the results of domesti¬ 
cation, when the causes in operation are tribes of men in every 
degree of civilization*The massif facts which would thus be 
cbUected,'Would prove a mine of wealth for further research, 
and lead to issues of the highest moment to our knowledge 
of the histpry of man. And probably the same difficulty would 
not be experienced in^ proc{i|ing example of the various tribes 
for the purposes of the Goddess, if they were to be accompanied 
by specimens of their various domestic breeds and agricultural 
implements, as will doubtless suggest itself, if the men and 
women are asked to attend the exhibition wi^out any definite 
inducement being held, out to them. 

In considering thespeeial uses and value which may fairly be 
expend from the Ifiman Museum, not the least will be the 
adoption of a universal and more accurate nomenclature. If the 
Museum is to be of more than local interest, if it is to contribute 
to a more thorough knowledge , of the natural sciences throughout 

_:_i--- 

" it is most intimately oonnectsd with the progress ot human eultuie.” la 
referring to the various theories which have l^n , advanced regarding the 
oricih of our domestio breeds he says:- “These suppositions cannot stand 
the test of a olme criticism, and it now becomes necessary to look further 
east for its probable origin, espwially since philology and history point to 
'*India as the primeval seat 6f civilization." 
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the world, it is all-important that tlie specimens should be 
distinguished in conformity with the generic and specihe 
names, by which they are known to faien of science at home, so 
that naturalists in both countnes, when ^hey have occasion to 
mention a genus or species, may be using terms which will be * 
mutually intelligible. The only satisfactory way in all cases of 
doubt by which this can be accomplished, is by sending to Europe 
for identification a duplicate series of specimens with numbers 
attached, corresponding with those affiiired to the specimens 
retained in the Museum, the latter to be named in conformity 
with the numbered list, when it is returned to this country. If 
this uniformity with European nomendkituce is carried out in the. 
Indian Museum, this institution will be in a position to accom¬ 
plish one of the essential ends for which it has been established, 
ih providing a treasury of reference wliick the scientific men 
of India may consult in all cases in which they have any diffi¬ 
culty as to the identification of^'species, or doubts relating 
to the generic and specific terms which ‘are entitled by priority 
to general adoption. If the Museum is properly conducted, and 
if the Director is ultimately provide(r%ith an a.ble assistant in 
each department, (and this will undoubtedly be necessary, if the 
Museum is ever to contribute any results of value to science at 
large by the elucidation of Indian biology), the institution will 
be enabled to receive for the putposes of* identification the 
private collections of naturalii^, abd thus contribute much to 
our knowledge of the numerical strength of sjjecies, their geogra¬ 
phical distribution, and the amount of variation to which they 
are subjected by physical, climatic, human and occult causes. 
One'very important ei]|^ which would,be arrived at by the adop¬ 
tion of the foregoibg method, would be the elimination of the 
very man;^ errors in nomenclature which have crept into Indian 
systematic biology. Under the great difficulties with which 
naturalists have to contend in India, these imperfections were 
to be expected, as in the majority of instances, when their descrip¬ 
tions were drawn up, they were far removed from all those valuable 
aids to identification which afford such facilities to investigation in 
civilized lands. Let the circumstances be remembered under 
which these men prosecuted their discoveries, and we are convinced 
that every generous mind will applaud tho decision of character, 
oneness of purpose, and scientific ability and zeal which carried . 
them so successfully through the many difficulties that surrounded 
them on every side, and enabled them to contribute so exten¬ 
sively to our knowledge of the Natural History of this country. 
They weredeprived of one great aid to research—the means of 
informing themselves of what had been already accomplished 
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in the domain of Science ; scientific literature was a sealed book 
to them; and no museum was available in which they might 
successfully prosecute their dtitical studies.* , 

It is quite possible that certain Indian naturalists may have 
laid themselves open in a very marked degree to the charge 
of a want of precisiorf'in their descriptions, and in having given 
an undue prominence in certain instances to some of the variable 
characters of species, a quicksand which doubtless would have 
been avoided increased experience and more exact observation. 
At the same time, we much regret the hypercritical remarks on 
their labours with which some English zoologists have, in a 
, captious spirit, burdened the pages of their monographs, founded 
in some instances that we are j^tware of on ignorance or at least 
imperfect knowledge^ of the facts as they actually exist in this 
country, and which no amount of cavilling will alter. In a 
tropical climate, the obstacles to original enquiries by Europeans 
are very great, and we think that the most becoming attitude 
of science at home would be to act as the foster-parent to her 
children in other and less favoured regions, rather than to dis¬ 
courage their growth by fastidious criticism. 


A notable instaoc"* of ,the truth of our remarks will recur to those 
who call to mind the adverse conditions under which the brilliant discoveries 
of Falconer and Cautly ^ in the Sewalik range were prosecuted. The 
point was prominently noticed by Sir Charle.s l4yell, when, in conferring 
the well-earned honours awardea them by the Geological Society of 
l^ndon» Im justly eulogised “*their indomitable energy and perseverance 
and scientific enthu8iasi%r “They were not versed in fossil osteology, 
“ and Wng statiSh^ on the remote confinoa of onr Indian possessions, 
they were far<4istant firom any lining anthonties or books on comparative 
anatomy to which th^ could refer. The manner in which they overcame 
“ ^ese disadisaprtages, and the enthusiasm with which they continued for 
years to prbse^li -|heir researches when thus isolated from the scientific 
world, is truly admirable. From time to time, they earnestiy requested 
“ that Gnvier’aiwerks on osteology might be sent out to them, and expressed 
“their diaappointmenttdvhm, fromwariods accidents those volumes failed 
to amve. The delay pe^hps was fortunate, for being thrown eutiiely 
“upOh-tibBir own re 8 db| 0 iw, they soon found a museum of comparative 
“ anatomy ii^fhe surreunding plains, hills andjangles, where they slew the 
“ wild i%er, buffaloes, siitel^s, and other Indian quadrupeds of which 
“ they {reserved the skelepiib beside obtaining specimens of all the genera 
“ of teptiS^ which inhabil^ that region. They were compelled to see and 
think for themselves^ while comparing and discriminating the different 
recent and fossil hones, ai|^ reasoning on the laws of comparative oeteo- 
" logy, tiU at length they were fnlly prepared to appreciate the lessons 
“ i^ioh were tauj^t by tike works of Ouvier. In the ooune of their 
“ labours they have aso^tained the existence of the elephant, mastodon, 
“ rfamooeios, hippoptamus,buffajb, elk, an^ope, deer, and other,herblvo- 
“ rous genera, besides several canihe and feline carnivora.’' 
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The locale of the Indian Maseum^ and the more immediate 
object for which it haa been founded, viz. the exposition of the 
Natural Histoiy of the Asiatic, continent and its Archipelago 
should give it the first and greatest claim upon the support of all 
scientific men and institutions throughout i^is oountiy; and its 
power as a means of popular instractioip^ as an aid to systema- 
tic study, and as a treasury of materials'lor original investigation, 
will be in direct relation to the assistance which it receives. 
The more its collections are increased by the addition of fresh 
objects, the more will its influence as an instrument of edu¬ 
cation and scientific progress be advanced. The object aimed at 
is the formation of a central or mitional museum for the 
reception of all specimens illustrating any point of interest in 
the natural history of Asia, a'great repository of established 
facts with, which the scientific mvestjigatot, in aU cases of doubt, 
may compare and supplement the results of his own researches. 
Herein lies one of the chief advantages of a central oSp national 
museum. Where rare and valuable specimens are diifiised among 
private collections, it is frequently impossible for the naturalist 
to examine tiiem. Where they are dispensed among numerous 
public museums, the difiiculty is only to some extent removed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the collection of as many type speci¬ 
mens as possible in some central locality is the method which is 
most conducive to the interests of science. It is to be ho]^d 
that the Indian Museum will hencefcnrthbe the means of locatmg 
in Calcutta many such specimens which) under the impression 
that the Asiatic Society had already^in i^ charge a larger collec¬ 
tion than it could well take care of, w;quld heretofore have been 
distributed among the various public ihd pri|^ate collections of 
Europe. As a central hmseumi' it will continu41y be receiving 
donations of natural objects from all pal'^, and in time a large 
store of duplicates will be amassed, and we hold that the for¬ 
mation of such a series forms a ^ery impordilaf pfaaft of the func¬ 
tions of an institution like the India^^useim,);' 

The use of duplicates is w advance science 

by supplying to original inves^atorsf Wl^rever they may reside, 
fresh materials for actual study^ and, secti^y, to difluse knowledge 
by providing local muser^, college, and othfir educational 
institutions, with the projperl;^ idenldfi^ labelled specimens 
necessary to give definite ideas of the relative diversities of the 
various productions of nature. If these spfitcimens are distributed 
in the way indicated, , a^d if full a^^atitage is taken of their 
practical uses by the institution of lectureships and professor-*' 
ships of the natural Sciences, the desciiption in the class-room 
of the oljects themselves forming the substance of the course of 

w • * 
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instraction, wd feel assured ihet such a system will prove an 
active power in stimulating the minds of the youth of this 
country to habits of ei^aot and patient observation, and tmid to 
develope original thought. In the mere description of objects 
which are not present to the eye of the etudentj and in' the 
barren statement of tbo general laws which have been deduced 
therefrom, the memory is overburdened with meaningless terms, 
and a hazy and indistinct picture is pj^oduced upon the mind. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that where the distinguish¬ 
ing charaeters are demonstrated by a direct appeal to the senses 
of sight and touch, the cbmpaxative method being applied, 
so that the relative position of parts is shown, and the serial 
homologies of the organs explained thereby, the student carries 
itway with him a definite image of the object, and a memory 
stored with an intell%cn4 understanding of its comparative 
relations. 

Such lectureships it will probably be found convenient in 
the ‘Presidency town to establish in connection with the 
Museum itself, but it is to be expected that ere long some of 
our Mofussil colleges, as at Hooghly, Patna, and Benares, will 
be demanding their Professors of Natural History, and for 
these duplicates will he i*eqQired. The point did not escape the 
attention of the Society, when urging the claims of the museum 
upon Government. A museum like that contemplated, writes 
the Secretary, “ ought not to be viewed as a portion of any merely 
'^scholastic arrangements. Once classified, catalogued and 
" arranged, the valuable spepimenB which would form the main 
"series of such a public ,,museum must not be removable, and 
" more especially must not be subjected to the risk of breakage 
" and loss which their use in the common class-rooms would 
"entail. From the many duplicates however which every such 
y collection afibrds, a perfectly effective, though limited, set of 
" speeimens in each department could readily be supplied for 
"lecturing purposes. A public museum of the kind contem- 
" plated would form .a most valuable and a most^sential portion 
" of all complete educational arrangements, but in the opinion of 
"the CrOUQoil, it ought not to be made subordinate to any indivi- 
"dual adiool or eoflege. It should, they think, be viewed 
" rkther as an adjunct to tha.unilUty, than as a part of any 
" mere collegiate plan, ltdught to be as it were the generm 
" library* of reference^ an^ consultation for all students of all 
" schools, not tlm lending library of one alone/^ 

, . Indkii Museum will thus possess in an eminent degree, 
)lihe greatest opportonities mid facilities for the exposition of the 
^cts and doctrines of the natural seienoes. If» biojbgical 
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cabtiiets and galleries will be stored with speeimeDs iilostra^iiig 
the succession of the organic forms of this region in time, 
their relation to recent forms, the structure of these and their 
distribution in space. Qeology will have the facts of petrology 
and the more important and interesting phenomena connected 
with the deposition, consolidation, stratification and disinte¬ 
gration of rocks explained by specimens of the rooks them¬ 
selves, by accurate models, instructive diagrams, and correct 
reproductions in drawings of the geological features of natural 
scenery. The deeply interesting science*' of mineralogy will 
have its varied specimens and beautiful series of individual 
forms exemplified by models explanatory of tlie laws of crys¬ 
tallography. The history and development in Asia of roan's 
inventive faculty which directs bis energies to the, production 
of works of art, will be read as far as possible from its rich 
arcbseological collections, while ethnology will be illustrated 
by casts taken from well selected examples of each race and 
by a valuable collection of pelves and crmiia. This department 
will also include the productions of the industry of modern 
tribes, who as yet are strangers to civilization, the considern- 
tion of which is intimately connected with antiquarian research, 
as exhibiting the different progressive stages through which 
men pass ere they attain to civilization properly so called. 
The various degrees of present humah development are toler¬ 
ably faithful reflections of successive phases of development in 
antiquity. 

In the foregoing remarks on the scope and aim of the Mu¬ 
seum we have only incidentally referred to a most important 
section of zoology, which is as yet wholly unrepresented in 
the collections,—^the comparative anatomy x)f the soft parts of 
animals. In nearly every European museum, the materials for 
the illustration of the internal structure of animals have been 
contributed by local zoological gardens. With a collection of 
living animals as the handmaid of the museum, and with an 
able prosector attached to it, whose duty it would be to anatomize 
and preserve the structural {^oularities qf the tarious creatures 
after death, a vein of untolti wealth would J)e opened in the field 
of comparative anatomy. Xu illustrating this department no 
better model could perhaps hesitated,than the museum of Ihe 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, which contains a unique 
and grand coUeetion explanatory of anatomy properly so called. 
The series are arranged according to the organs, and starting ^oih 
the simplest form they follow the successively aad progressivdy^"! 
more complex condition of the same organ, teminati^ in 
most cases with that which exists in man. If a plan similar 
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to this were adopted, the moseam would be in a position to 
lay beforn tlndkn naturalists a phas^ of zoology which has 
hitherto received too little of their earnest attention, forming 
as it does the groundwork of any natural system. 

The foreging however is onlj one of the secondary practical 
uses of a zomogicaj. garden, which has moreover a further 
utility .of its own in affording instruction and recreation, in pro¬ 
viding &ciiitieB for the stu^ of the habits and instincts of 
animals, and oppoituniHes for testing;: their capablities for 
acclimatization. ^ * 

The information to be gained ih a zoological garden is in a 
certain degree akin to that which may be derived from a 
Natural History Museum, and the mental exercise is nearly the 
same in both instances,, witV^thia difference however, that a 
greater acuteness of observation is necessary in the analysis of 
the complex phenomena of life than is requisite in the discern- 
ment of purdy physicarcharacteristics,—the subjects of sensa¬ 
tion. The specimens being full of vital activity, and each having 
habits and instincts peculiar to it, a much more vivid mental 
impressiQn of the individuality of each animal is produced than 
can be obtained from th4i ni|,ere study of the lifeless form. The 
recollection of any peculiarity in the habits or instincts of 
an animal which has been seen and noted by the observer, assiste 
the memory in retaining^* an enduring image of the creature 
itself. If the descriptive catalogue contains a short notice of 
each specimen, (and the extent of a zoological garden usually 
permits of this in a volume of moderate size,) pointing out its 
internal characters, i^s relation to other animals, and detailing 
its known habits and instincts, and the food on which it lives, 
we combine one of the most perfect means for communicating 
instruction ^ in natural history, and one of the most pleasant 
methods by which knowledge can be acquired. As the visitor 
wanders tnrough the well-planned grounds and at intervds 
is introduced to animals, some of which may be familiar to 
him by name, but of which he may have previously formed 
erroneous conceptions, whilst othel's may be entirely new to him, 
his mind finds in the novelty of the objects, and in the many 
interesting and amusing traits which they exhibit, recreation 
of the muest and most healthy description. 

The mat^ets of aninials are quite as essential as corporeal 
structure to the wants and existence of each species and one 
of the most important obj^ts of a zoologii^ gar^n is to 
I provide facititl^ for observbg and registering this claesof 
'l^ts, which are w numerous varied as are the objects of 
'creation. Such investigations have reference to the diversities 
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of instinct and its relations to the physical and physiolo^cal 
functionsj and to the life-wants of the airi.nals in which it is 
manifested. Researches however of this kind conducted dm 
animals in confinement^ must necessarily in many instances yield 
imperfect results, as the testrakits which are placed on the 
natural habitual actions and instincts act as a powerful modify¬ 
ing cause of these phenomena. The animals, in the majority of 
cases, have their food provided for them without any active 
effort on their part, and this of itself modifies all those interest¬ 
ing series of habitual actions ^nd in^iocts, which in a state of 
nature they exhibit in procuring their daily sustenance. And 
in how many instances are we denied any information regarding 
their sexual habits and instincts, b^pause confinement firom some 
unknown cause is unfavourable to the integrity iff iheir reproduc¬ 
tive systems? The results yielded by such observations are of^ 
the highest value and interest in exp|||ining and elucidating 
the modifications, variations, or total loss of instincts, when 
an animal is subjected to an altered condition of life, all 
of which points are intimately connected with the varia¬ 
tion of species, although, as Darwin , has pointed but, they 
may be subordinate in importanoe to the' effects of the 
natural selection of accidental variations, that is, variation 
produced by the same*^ lunknown pauses which originate 
physical variation. 

If greater care and attention however were bestowed on such 
details as space, temperature, food, cleanliness, and hiding 
places, and if the attempt were always made to place the 
animals in conditions somewhat analogole to those of their 
native countries, it is probable that they would be found to 
conform more nearly to their natural habits and instincts. 
Such natural conditions, it is obvious, as regards the majority 
of the brute creation, can be far more easily secured in a tropical, 
than in the most temperate climate. Placed in the open air, 
protected simply by a wire-fence enclosing small trees and 
shrubs for shade, sleeping peaces and food, the animals woujd 
enjoy comparative freedom, and therefore to that extent be 
most advantageously situated for* observation. At the same 
time there are numerous examples of every type of animal from 
sponges to mammals, whose systems do not greatly rebel against 
the r^traints of confinement, and all of these can be made the 
subject of careful study. Thiir constitutions possess such^ a 
power of adapting themselves within certain limits^to countries 
with external conditions differing to some extent from those 
of their own, that they can frequently*be made the attcceiiftil 
subjects of acclimatization. 
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As a general rulei all efforts at, fieoliinatization aim at 
increasing the wealth and ftroduetive resources of a countryj aind 
have'reference therefore solely to those animals which may be 
made (Hreotly or indirectly useful to man. The practicability 
of such experiments depends however/to a great extent^ upon the 
capabilities of the country for the reception of new forms of life 
with a prospect of the,,animals thriving, and at the same time not 
proving detrimental to the already established races, domestic or 
in a state of nature.- The country which presents the greatest 
diversity of physical ilafiditipns,will necessarily be that which offers 
the greatestiacilities for acclimation, and in this respect, India, 
with a range of climate and pliysical conditions hardly tube equalled 
in any other part of the world, may probably claim precedence. 
The traveller in a few hooi's can be' transported from a tropical 
climate to one purel/temperate, and from the monotonous level of 
the Ghingetic plain to the midst of grand mouhtains which have 
no rivals in nature. A wonderful diversity of animal forms could 
thus be made tbb ,subject of illustration. In addition to the 
rich fauna of Southern Asia, the remarkable animals of Austra* 
lia, Mad^ascar, Africa^ and Southern America might find a 
place, and many others from extra-tropical or even from tem¬ 
perate climates might be reprinted. We say this a^lvisedly, 
for we lately visited in Calcutta ^cdllection of animals from 
Europe and North America, all of wfiich were in the most perfect 
health, although they had passed through two tropical summers. 

And yet with all these opportunities, with a vast region 
before us characterized by every possible pliase of climate and 
ph^cal feature, we hi»ve not yet attempted to introduce into this 
country one sipgleanimqlof commercial or domestic importance. 
Something perhaps has been done by pnvate individuals of 
late towards improving the domestic breeds of India by impor* 
tations of superior specimens of similar species from England, 
the Cape, and Australia, and much good may also probably %e 
expected from the wide interest taken by Euiupeans and the 
leading zemindars in the Agricultural Exhibitions which have 
now b^bmcan institution, of the country. 

The Indian Government has won the estimation of all scientific 
men in Europe for th& active interesl which it has taken in 
the dujiy of utilising and improving the vegetable products of 
its. Wnton^. The Botanic: Garden has been instrumental in 
qeierminiingtlie commercial iinpoftauceof many native trees and 
pkn^, which ha^a thus become the source of great wealth to 
t^ conntryj and in introducing foreign plants of utility and 

e * ing out”the loeslities best suited to their habits of growth* 
arly, by the organization of a Geological Survey, the 
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Government liii« sought to esctend our acquaintance with the 
mineral and agricultural resources of this empire. A Zoological 
garden could confer advantages of a like kindi by ascertainiujg 
tlie economical value of certain animals and the uses* to which 
they may be applied^ by showing what species are injurious to 
agriculture operations or destructive to more useful animals^ 
devising means for .keeping the one in check, while encouraging 
the acclimation of the other. Such an institution therefore has 
claims upon the consideration of Government, and we sincerely 
trust that many more years wiH hot be suffeled to elapse before 
Calcutta is enabled to boast of her Zoological Garden. The 
collection at Madras is well known to be comparatively worth¬ 
less, while that at Barrackpore is not deserving of the name. 
On the other hand, there is an extensive collection established at 
the Cape in connection with the Natural History Museum, and 
Melbourne can boast not only'of an excellent Garden, but of 
her Acclimatization Society. It is to ber hoped that Calcutta, 
the largest, wealthiest, and oldest European city of the East, 
will not continue much longer to labour under a disadvantage 
in this respect, compared with other colonies of Great Britain. 

With the aid of a Zoological garden in Calcutta, many experi¬ 
ments in the acclimation of ammalis economically important 
might, we venture to think, be prosecuted with success. Such 
an institution Would moretfver afford valuable assistance in 
receiving and forwarding specimens intended for observation in 
other localities of India, in contributing animals to acclimatization 
and zoological gardens in other parts of the world, for which it 
would receive in exchange fresh materials for farther research. 
This system is adopted %4he Zoological Society of London, and 
by the Acclimatization (Ardens of Paris and Melbourne, all of 
which have been the means of introducing many valuable animals 
into their respective countries. The foundation of a sister insti¬ 
tution in Calcutta, which lies in the centre of the richest fauna 
of the old world, would be hailed by these Societies as inaugu¬ 
rating a new epoch in their history, and they would at once 
claim to be affiliated. The diversity of Indian animals and the 
circumstance that few ezamplea of them have yet reached other 
countries would contribute to the success of the proposed estab¬ 
lishment, as zoological gar'dens throughout the world being more 
or less interested in its foundation, would do everything in their 
power to ensure its prosperity. ^ 

And what, we may ask in eonclusion, is to be the future of 
tha^ Asiatic S^iety? Is it indeed the fact, os seems to hav^ 
been at one time feai’ed, that the transfer of its valimble colleo'^. 
tioBS to Government is likely to endanger the st^Uity of this 
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noblo institution ? Is the Society linked so intimately with its 
museum as to be unable to exist without it ? For our own part 
we have already stated our conviction that this argument was 
never em|)loyed by anyone hand fide. The Society commenced 
ite existence without a museum^ and had existed for thirty 
years before a museum was thought of; and is it asserted 
that now, when the Society has attained strength, vitality 
and inhuence, it will languish and ultimately die, because 
forsooth its researches in science will henceforth be aided 
by a munificently-endowed Imperial Museum in the place of its 
own n6cesso.iily limited and imperfect collections? On the 
contrary' we believe it may be equally as useful, equally as 
popular, and equally as famous an institution as it has ever been. 
Nay, we would go so far as to say that the Indian Museum, 
if properly supported, will afford the Society the means of 
attaining even greater renown in modern science than it reached 
in the days of Prinsep and Wilson. To say nothing of the 
increased faciUtieU for investigation and identification, presenta¬ 
tions to the Museum will probably continue as heretofore to be 
made through the Society, will be discussed at the Society's 
meetings, and described in the Society's Journal. 

But putting aside altogetiier^he consideration of the Museum, 
we shall endeavour to point *ut the direction, in which we 
conceive the Society noay well exhibit increased usefulness and 
activity, and we do so With the less hesitation, because it seems 
to us that the moment has arrived for more extended operations 
on the part of the Society, and that it is important that the 
opportunity should pot be lost, of occupying the wide field of 
action now open to its forces. 

One consequence of the transfer which has just been com¬ 
pleted is obvious. Believed of the expense attending its collec¬ 
tions, the Society must gain in a pecuniary point of view, while 
the more general diffusion of science can only have the effect 
of expanding its subscription list. The surplus funds thus 
placed at the Society's disposal, it is no more than fitting, should 
be devoted to the furtherance of scientific pursuits, and there 
are two ways in which this object might be satisfactorily 
attained. Ibe Government*^nt towards the support of its 
literary labours will not be interfered with, and the continued 
publietttipu of the Bihliotheca Indica will pro^bly meet all the 
requirecuents of this department: But a most important object 
whW^ the Society should at once set before itself, and of which it 
should notlose sight until attained, is the formation of a complete 
x ^nd standard consulting Ubra^ for all India in every department 
jpf literature and science. That this country does not yet possess 
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such a library is, we think, a disgrace alike to the Government 
and to tho Indian public. The position which the Asiatic 
Society occupies points it oat as the most fitting instrumentality 
tlirough which this disgrace may be effaced, and we earnestly 
commend the project to its mos't serious consideration. 

But there is much to be done, and which must .be donh by 
the Society, in tha mure active purauit of the sciences them¬ 
selves. In physical science India has yet to make a name for 
itself. Who would imagine for instance, that notwithstanding 
the superior '^daptabiU% of an Indian climate for celestial 
observations, little or no advance' whatever has>been made in 
the science of as'tronomy in this country ? Here then is a new 
field open, and comparatively unexplored* The Society cer- 
i ainly did its part in introducing the Hindu solar system to the 
notice of the learned; it is perhaps no less incumbent upon it 
(unless it simply aims at being an antiquarian body) to endeavour 
to keep pace with, even if it cannot anticipate and advance, 
the progress of modern astronomical science. 

Hitherto the Society has been content to accept and chronicle 
whatever has been voluntarily contributed from without; it has 
rarely, if ever, organized any grand system of acquiring scien¬ 
tific information for itself. has depended solely on the 
labours of amateurs, dilettanti men of science, and it has not 
even been at the pains to generalize ^rom, or even to systema- 
"ze,- the results when supplied 'to if. It has taken for its 
oiotto that appeal to scientific men, which itf founder might 
well urge in the infancy of the Society, but which will scarce 
ouffiee for the wants of the present day.* For now perhaps 
it belioves the Society to take up a more active, a more 
aggressive position. It must organize scientific expeditions 
and other such measures of acquiring information for itself. 
Let it select certain departments of science and devote itself 
with a set purpose to work them out. Let there be some 
plan, some order and method in its proceedings. Literary 
desiderata have not been unknown to the Society, and have 
indeed been productive of highly successful results. A statement 
of scientific desiderata would similarly be attended with the 

* ** *** It will flourish, if naturalists, chymiats, antiquaiies, philologera, and 

** men of science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their observations to 

wrifing, and send them to the President or the Secretaiy at Calcutta j it 
** will langmah, if such commonieations shall be longjntermitted; and 
** it will die away, if they shall entirely cease; for it is morally impOMible, 
** that a few men, whatever be theh zeal, whp have gr^t puhlick duties to 

*** i^scharge, and difficult private stupes connected with those duriM, (^n 
** suppori such an cMstabhshment without the most assiduous and ^er 
*' SMizuiaries.** Introduction to the Asiatic Researches. Vol. L 
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aoqaiflition of muck valuable mfomation, while the observatione 
might be made ^ complete and perfect aa poesible, if supei’viaed 
by the Society itself. Take for example the marine zoology 
of the Bay of Bengal, of which little or nothing ia known at 
the present day. Aided by Government, why should not 
the*Sooiety superintend the movements of an exploring expedi< 
tion, which might open this treasury of natural history to 
the science r^orld ? 

Nor is it merely^ by organizing scientific expeditions to explore 
the fauna and flora of parjiioular districts, that the Society has 
it in its. power lo afford material aid to the progress of know¬ 
ledge and truth. Much may be effected in a*simpler and less 
expensive manner, by a systematic use of the same voluntary 
instrummite upon v^ich it has hitherto solely depended for 
support, and by pressing others into 4ts service. And in adopt¬ 
ing the scheme we are about to propose, we believe that the 
Society would be taking the best steps towards enhancing its 
future popularity and prosperity. It will not be denied per- 
h^ that, however crowded may be its meetings in Calcutta, 
there is throughout the Mofussil generally an apathy and a 
want of interest as regards the Society's proce^ings. The 
majority of its membera are apt to think that all that the 
Society asks from them is their subscription, and they look 
upon the Journal as being but a very poor return. In large 
centres'they have, it is true, exhibited more interest in the par- 
suit of sciefice afid been led to effect combinations for the exten¬ 
sion of their researches. Branch Societies at Lahore and 
Nagpore have lately been afidliated to the Parent Society at Cal- 
outea, and a simUar institution, we believe, is in existence at 
Lucknow., But these movements had theji: origin in the Mofussil, 
not in C4<}ntta. They may rather be compared to indepen¬ 
dent rivers coming to swell the mighty stream, than to 
branches springing out of and deriving life and nourishment from 
the same parent stem. The Society undoubtedly has within itself 
theclanientsof.agrand universality, and the time has probably 
now amved when it has become incumbent on it to apply these 
elements with a view to extend its operations. Its mianbers am 
smittered oyer the whole of the British Empire in the East^ 
andcotemapd the greatest Ihcilities for ori^nal observation.. 
It should endeavour therefore to awake their interest mid sym* 
pathy, jmA^ng; them feel thaC, while the institution is one to 
which, it }8< an honour to - belong, its vitality nevertheless 
spends upon their individn4 exertions and actirity. Now if« 
Addition to the Brimch Sorieties which inay have b^n oiganized 
*in conjunction with the Parent ^iety of Caieutta» local 
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committees were also establisBed, subordinate to and in direct com* 
munioation with such Branch Societies, it is obvious that the 
machinery would be perfect for working out any department of 
science with the great^t success* In fact it seems to ns that 
there need be scarce any limit to the formation of such local com¬ 
mittees. Officials in India are, as a rule, highly educated men; 
the professional suifveys have given to India a sprinkling of 
really scientific men, "V^herever therefore two or three sucR 
men could be found in. the same station or neighbourhood, a local 
committee would be ready at hand for the exploration of the 
antiquities, the geology, or natural history of the districts 
Most men in India again are sportsmen, and tbe excitement in 
the field would probably be none the less, if to it were super- 
added a scientific curiosity and interest ais toi;he prey of the 
gun or spear. Such committees then would work in communi¬ 
cation with a central committee which would propose to them 
definite objects of research^'and by which their operations could 
be guided, superintended and controlled. The advantage of our 
proposal must be obvious. We assume that^ our central com¬ 
mittee is composed of scientific men, and that having 
ready access to the Society’s library and proceedings, they are 
in a position to see what progress has been made in any depart¬ 
ment, and what remains to be achieved. It follows that they 
are fully competent to advise and instruct the local committee 
in those very points in which Mofussil members of the Society 
are placed at a disadvantage. The observations being sub¬ 
sequently placed at the disposal of the central committee, would 
be digested, revised and edited thereby, and thus, while indivi¬ 
dual members had the gratification of seeing their labours duly 
recognized in the pagsf of the Journal, the results would be 
given to the world under the anthority of a responsible body, 
and would be accepted by scientific men as bearing the stamp 
of the Society’s renown. 

The procedure of the system we have proposed may best be 
illustrated by the ethnological researches which have of late 
been en^ging the Society's attention. Indeed, if Dr. Fayreris 
proposed Congress is ever to effect the great results which are 
expiated from it not only in this country, but among tbe most 
eminent naturalists at home, we\re convinced that it mast be 
aided by tbe organization of seine, such machinery as we have' 
sketeh^ aWe.'*^ It is quite possible that the information 
subtnilited to Government on tbe subject may contain much ihat. 

__I. . 

* Central ooinmitteeS, we underatSiid, have since been organized, . 
these sheets were passing ihiough the'preai. 
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is new and interesting, but it canbardly be expected to possess tlie 
eame scientific value which it would have had, if collected under 
the immediate supervision and direction of an eminently seien* 
tific head. .^We have not a doubt that the Commissioners and 
CulIector-Magistrat€^;iconsulted would perform this, as every other 
of their numerous and multifarious duties, with the most scrupu¬ 
lous industry and Integrity; but it were almost as unreasonable 
to expect tiiat every public officer should be a finished ethno¬ 
logist, as that 1)4 - should spend his days in geologizing and 
searching for coal-measures throughout his district. The agency 
which we. propose to place at the disposal of the Society, might 
not only be expect^ to take more than a passing official interest 
in the subject,»,bat ^ accomplish the work more satisfactorily in 
a scientiimpoint of view. Guid^d^as such local committees 
would be by an able scientific body, they would enter on their 
task with all the known information^on the subject furnished 
to them, and with their attention di^n to the special points 
requiring elucidation. And with properly-organized central 
committees to consolidate and systematize j^he results, we might 
hope to acquire such an array of fact^ upon^ the physical cha¬ 
racteristics, the languages and habits' of the various races of 
India, as would enable very accurate generalizations to be 
deduced. 

We look upon the future of ^ the Asiatic Society then as 
peculiarly promising. Useful it is certain to be, and it will 
probably be also brilliant. Only let tbe^'Societj^ be true to itself, 
and exhibit steadiness and unity of purpose in the pursuit of 
truth, lict it seek to extend its operations, so as to invade 
every department of science. And while it is careful to draw 
within itself all the scientific talent of India, let it not despise 
the weaker members, but endeavour rather to economize and 
encourage their exertions by employing them in the observation 
of facts. And when reflecting upon its former glory, instead 
nS. bewailing the lack of Prinseps and Wilsons in the present 
day, let. it remember that the whole field of science is still open, 
und.that there is much remaining to be explored on ev^ry side. 
Prinsep and Wilson undoubtedly did much for the'consolidation 
of the Society, but ^we are as fully convinced that the Society 
may it$elf do much towards rt&iising up among us Prinseps and 
WiisopS* of tho present genm^ition. 
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P BOBABLY there is no question affecting England of greater 
importance to England than the condition of the European 
soldier. It is a subject trite^ hackneyed^ tHuch discussed, and 
yet by no means threadbare. Indeed of the many who have 
discussed it, few have dived beneath the surface. It is SuSubject 
which civilians have shrunk from, which military men have 
indeed approached, bu|i with which, from the pi;|judices of their 
military tmining, they have been peculiarly unfitted to deal. 
And yet, never in the histoty of England has that subject attained 
to so great importance at present. India now swallows 
up 70,000 English soldier#!? Amongst these the casualties from 
deaths and invaliding aloiie amount annually to upwards of four 
thousand.* Besid^^ these, the niiml^r of discharges after limited 
period of service is‘'4iinual|y increasing. Notwithstanding the 
many ameliorations that Imvet taken place in the conditions of 
military service of late years, that service is becoming every year 
less and lesft attractive. At a period when the demand for labour 
is increasing in the English market, when America, Canada and 
Australia offer the most powerful inducements to the enterprising 
and tlie industrious, ser^qe in the army has become more than 
ever a last resource. We cannot wonder at it. Who indeed, pos-!^ 
sessing a spirit alive to the promptings of a natural and laudable 
ambition, would care to enter a service, the emoluments of which 
have, amidst the general growth of wealth, continued stationary ; 
any rise in which beyond the non-commissioned ranks is so excep¬ 
tional as to be regarded as impossible^) a service in which a man 
ceases to be, in mind as well as in body, a free Agent; in which 
demoralisation is scarcely to be avoided; ii? which marriage t is 


* In the year 1864, the lose to the service by death and invaliding in the 
Ben^ Presidency alone amounted to 2,330 men. In Bengal the to^l 
Hunger of Europeans is under 40,000. 

t In Blttstration of this we append t^e following letter, which has wne 
the round of all the English Journals,'from a married private quartered at 
Chatham. He thus writes,—** ThexS are three or four families living in one 
'* hut without any partition or screen between them of any description. My 
■* wife said to me, * Jack, we must have a screen between us and^ Mrs. 

'* * B-—, for I cannot stop here without it; I cannot dress and undress in 
'* * front of i^ree strange men. And our child ! Ob, Jack, how am we hriiij|ir 

** * hii® up here P ’ ‘ You are quite right, ’ says I j ‘ but T have to pay jrotilr' 
'* * fare here, and that will cost a good deal of money.' ‘ Nj^ver mind,. J^,' 
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for several reasons scarcely to be thought of; and which offers in 
fine a provision for old age so lender; as to place the recipient 
in every respect in a dis^vantageous position^ contrasted with 
that Di those associates of his boyish years^ who were proof 
against the seductioh^f the recruiting seijei^t, 

^ese caus^ have sdways existed to a certain extent^ but never 
to so great ad octent as at present. The English army is per¬ 
manently larger hqw^han at any tiine since the conclusion of the 
great Europten "VlTig: Ireland^ the seemm|;ly inexhaustible recruit¬ 
ing grouna the empire, has, from political causes, ceased 
to a&rd the.ii»i|le material as of Vore. Those of her sons who 
under ordln^i^ circjpnstanccs would have filled up the gaps in 
the ranks of th|^ Bi^tisl^army, have goM to foster Fenimiism 
in Americ^ Our colonies every ye^ |||€act more labourers to 
new fields of industry. Then agaiii, India, which at pr^ent 
requires 70,000 British troop|to gua^ her,—brought nearer to 
England,’--stripped of many of the attractions with which dis¬ 
tance clothed her,—^no longer poi^ssing a local European service 
with a monopoly ^of staff ippbintm^ts,—is regarded by the 
would-be recruit with aversion rather lhan '^with interest, 
and service on her soil is, whenevir possible, declined. Finally, 
the limited service system gives to soldiers the option of 
returning to civil life before ^eir best.years are mdiausted by. 
soldiering, and this is a libeily of which the majority certainly 
take advantage. 

These various causes tend with usaerring gertainty to one 
result^—^to make the recruiting of the English army a matter of 
extreme difficulty. To this dmculty the attention of the English 
publio has been called over and over again in the columns of the 
Timesf and, more often still, in the ^lea^ing articles of those 
joumi^ v^hich devote themselves miore espeqially to military 
stffijcqtS. The puUic, though at ifrst startled, has ceased to be 
fifitpziiied at this result. It is now admitted that this question 
ooi^^tutes the most important military question of the day. 



has Appointed to consider it. If when, as in the ante-Uiatiny 


** nys ihStv I vdUhve on diy bread until it is paid, but I mn^ Have a screen tq^ 
“ ' put up >t ni|bt.'’ Wegot a sen^, and my irife is ea^g dsy brm now/ 
** and so im I jftlt 1 dont care about myself, it is fair her sake I epeak. Now, 
*'i^koktobtoe ibrtbie P I'am ante some onek to blame^ formntber QneOn 
. ** aoreouatiy expect taiore fieom .ns ’^ao oar best blodd. That ^ 1 havn shad 
in psi^ smd whUe f f^main in the service lina idwsys ready todo 
., ^||e,|ariie without a grumble ,* bst I caimot stand by and see women and 
m^l^rea treated ffim swtna 
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periodi India absorlbed less tiian 40^000 E^Iish tFoopSj—when 
Fenknism was unknown,'—when the attradbns of America and 
the colonies had not been developed to thrir present extent 
if then the recruiting fields of England were unable to b^ 
the drain upon them of a war of Only two yi^' duration,—what 
would be the result, if hostilities wer^ to b^k out iiow? Under 
the present military arrangements, and in the existing state of 
the empire, there are absolutely no reserves. We are told, on 
authority which it is impossible to dispute, that tl^ difficulties in 
the way of keeping up the army at its present strength are so great 
as to be almost msu{iierable ,* that recruitment preapnk every day 
fresh obstacles; that therefore the maintenance of ' army at the 

strength considered necesjpary for the support of"British authority 
in various parts of the W^rld is a matter the attaidment 6f which 
causes great anxiety to thirWar Office. This is the ctee, be it 
remembered, in a time of profound peace; when from Peshawur 
to Cape Comorin, from the. East to the West, not a shot is fired 
in anger throughout our Indian Empire when Canada and 
Australk are not threatened; when eyp New Zealand has 
preferred to trust to its local army fbr its operations against the 
savages. If then these dmci^ies occur in the green what 
will they be in the dry ? u we can scarcely procure recruits 
for our peace-establishment, how will there be any possibility of 
doing so, should England be forced 4x> take part in the war 
now raging on the continent ? During the Crimean War, we 
recruit^ in Germany, W(^ bought the aid of Sardifiia. But in 
the present war Germany hhd Itmy are jpncipals in the fight, 
and win require every available man to fill up the gaps in the 
ranks of their own armies. We shall not even have the resource 
which was available and which was largely used during the 
great war with Napole&n.- Hanover has ceased to be under 
&e same ruler as England, and indeed, though independent now, 
it will probably find itself beffire long permanently united to 
the straggling territories governed bv the Hohenzollem. Even 
Canada, which in the Crimean War, lumished a r^im^t to the 
mother-country, will reqidre alHts manhood ffir its newly embo¬ 
died militk. W^e shall thus be confined in a time of war to a 
recruiting ground, which, it k admitted, is insufficient to fill 
up the vacancies occurring in a peace-establiriunent. Few will 
deny that thk is a^tate of things tikt demand serious considera¬ 
tion. None, we think, will aver that it k a question the 
solution of which may well be postponed till the argent necessity 
shall have arisen. Thk k an argument refutable by the 
that the necessity has in |}art arisen already. The acuity 
reemtihg a peace-establkhmmit k one of the great 
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of the hour. The^ unpopalrnty of service with the army is 
reported from all quarters of the United Kingdom. Remove 
that dijOieuityj popularise that service, and we will then admit 
that we may await patiently and confidently the approach of 
any contingency, rendering it necessary for an English army to 
taro part in continental wars. 

In considering the difUcolties attendant upon recruiting, the 
Times newspaper has addressed itself chiefly to the importance of 
attempting to didimish the strength of the army, and it has 
indicated this country os the field in which such a diminution 
might tahe place. We entirely agree with the writer in tliis 
particular ]^iht, provided only that the diminution of European 
troops be effected ojqi ^ principle whereby the services of all the 
subjects of thS Crown of England may be judiciously apportioned 
in the territories dependent on England. To the mode in which 
this might be effected we shall hope to advert in a future article. 
We consider it, we confess, rather an adjunct to, than an 
integral portion of, *the subjeo| we are now discussing. That 
subject is how to popularise sei!*irice in the British army. The 
diminution of European troops in India will affect, to a very 
minor degree, the principle of that subj^t, although undoubtedly 
it will remove some of the difficulties in the way of the efficient 
recruiting of a peace-establishment. The more important subject 
demands therefore our first and principal attention. 

There are two modes m which military service maybe rendered 
atfaraotive. The first is to increase considerably the pay of 
aU ranks and grades tljyoughout it. “The second is to introduce, 
to its fullest extent, the principle of reward for good and honest 
service. It is this, the second principle, that we ^voeate. There 
are many reasons why we think the other would fail in its object. 
In the first place, it would be very-expensive. An increase of 
.pay which would render the service popular amongst tlie classes 
ftom which the army is recruited must be extremely large ,* it 
jDCLU^ extend to pensions as well as to pay proper; and it would 
nec^tate likewise eventually a consiito|ilie increase in the pay 
of the oncers. Rut the expense wouldmot constitute the greatest 
objection to titis plan. Supposing, for instpce, that the pay of ^ 
alirhnksfthd grades were to be greatly increased, we believe* 
army would present little more attraction to the 
v peasimf^ of England than it does at present. The system woidd 
rem^.^^ se Tt is now, in;; all its component parts, with the 
,oxiC(^i<mvof .^PAy. Now it is less to the sm^ pay than to 
the M system the mind of tim klKidring ^riasseo ohj^ 
.We do nS indeed behave ihat ^the ^y of a private at the outset 
aR dr vety much too He is exteemdiy well ^ he 
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ifl Atrell clotked; his lodging, if not at the present time every¬ 
where such as it ought to be, will be shortly, under arrangements 
which have been sanctioned, all that he can desire; the system 
of workshops, introduced into this ,counti 7 by that gallant gentle¬ 
man and true friend of the soldier, the late Commander-in-chief, 
provides him with remunerative and interesting employment; 
there are, besides, regimental libraries and regimentd schools, 
and in many stations there are occasional exhibitions of the 
industry of the soldier. Taking this into connection with the 
fact that at the outset of his career, much of the time of the 
private is taken up in learning the duties of his profession, we 
cannot but come to the conclusion, that very little is- wanted to 
improve his condition during the first few years of his service. 
Young soldiers are almost Sways contented. It is when they 
have sickened of the novelty of military service, that they begin 
to feel all the wretchedness attendant on the monotony of 
barrack-life. It is then that they ask themselves:—to what 
does .such an existence tend? ..Awakening from their fleeting 
enthusiasm, they look at the prematurely aged forms of soldiers 
of twenty yea^rs^ service, and ask, with a despairing tremor, if 
such is to be their future. It is true that the limited service sys¬ 
tem gives them a gleam of hope, but it is not hope of the right 
character. We would desire that it were.the hojje of staying on 
and rising in the service; but it is, alas ! the hope of leaving it 
for ever. Is this hope to be born of increased pay ? This is 
the question we propose to,consider. 

We have stated our belief that for the first few years of his 
service,—the first four or five,—it would not be advisable to 
increase the pay of the soldier. If an increase is to be made at 
all, it should take the form of a gradual additiofl, year by year, 
to his income. But we question whether any addition whatever, 
of a moderate nature, would make entrance into the service 
more attractive to the peasant, or continuance in it more attrac¬ 
tive to the young soldier. It would not make it more attractive 
to the peasant for the/following reasons. In the first place, the 
English peasant instinctfrely hates soldiering. The revelations 
made to the cottages only in recent years by the penny press, 
have not lessened his aversion. On the contrary,* the same 
conviction which has long pervaded the educated middle-class 
has begun to find entrance amongst the more enlightened of 
the labouring class, that if a man have brains or talents, or 
acquirements of any sort, he will find a more likely and a more 
profitable field for nieir derelopment in any branch of civil life 
than in the army. We do not believe that the fact of the 
existence of the punishment of flogging in the army much 
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effect in deterring men from entering ite ranks. We do not 
think that the clsas^ from which the military raw materifdis 
produced, think much about that question. The fact is, that 
military-eenrice never has been popular in England. It was 
not popular in the days when there were few other openings to 
the poorer classes, and it certainly is not more so now when it 
has to compete ^th the mills of Lancashire and the sheep-walks 
of Austaalia. 

Admittix^ then the existence of this aversion, the question is 
still before us, whether increase of pay would tend to diminish 
it. Again must we express a negative opinion, and we will 
haakly state our reason. Nobody denies, it is indeed patent to all, 
it is known in the cottages as well as in the towns, that within 
the last ten years a wonderful improvement has been made in 
the condition of the soldier. We have enumerated some of 
these improvements, and it will be quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of our argument that we should recapitulate, or enter 
into any full detail regarding them. We wish merely to 
advert to the fact that before any of these changes were intro¬ 
duced, when they were merely under discussion, very different 
prophecies were hazarded as to the result they woula produce. 
Whilst the officers in favour of the change indulged in the most 
favourable opinion as to their working, Ihose of the old school 
augured every possible evil. The maxim upon which apparently 
the Ihike of Wellington's civil administration of the army 
was based, that the soldier could be kept in an state of obe¬ 
dience, not merely by the strictest discipline, but by the 
denial to him of all indulgences, by keeping him in a state 
of moral and mental degr^ation, found followers and imitators 
after his demise. Relax one thong of the bands with which he 
is now bound, asserted they, and he will g^radually unwind 
himself altogetW. He will proceed from one relaxation to another, 
Qnril the very core of discipline is sapped. The advocates of 
reffim only partially agreed with these views. They held 
indeed, that it would be as impossible as it was in their ^es 
undtairahle to loosen only some of the degrading bonds which 
made the English soldier, as a hutnan being, a reproach to his 
feUow-oontiti^en. They believed that, in this case above aU 
others, that which was morally right could not be politically 
and argned that it was unworthy of a grrat 
nation to continue to keep the soldier alone of all classes, per- 
sistsntty {tad with design, in g^s and deg^nding ignorance. 
Thev talt that not only his physical, but his moral condition, np 
.ta that rime neglected^ pui^sely k^t dark and degraded, ought 
ta' be greatly improv^. oit<b their views as a qimkmn of 
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right. But when they looked at the eonsequencesi they difihred 
even more widely from their opponents of the old sehool. 
Far from seeing in this reUxarion of bonds which had become^ 
as they believed, too tight for endiurance, any cause of apprehen* 
sion witii regard to discipline, they regard^ it as the means 
whereby the soldier would become a better soldier as well as a 
better man. They looked forward to making him a usehil, 
instead of a dreaded member of society; to rendering him con¬ 
tent vrith his lot, in place of cursing it ;^o give employment to 
his weary hours, inst^d of forcing him to spend them in that 
idleness which is the root of aU evil; to weeding him from the 
habit of drinking, instead of compelling him to fly to stimulants 
for forgetfulness; to making him an educated, a reasoning being, 
instead of one whose worst passions were fostered by compulsory 
ignorance. All their measures, in fact, tended to this result, and 
they believed moreover that when these results had been accom¬ 
plished, the difiiculties which even then, though to a far^ess extent 
then than ngw, lay in the way of the recruiting officers, would 
disappear, and that service in the army would become as popular 
as it had, till then, been tlie reverse. 

Now it is almost unnecessary that, after a trial for ten or twelve 
years of the new system, we should record how it has worked. 
It will suffice to state that the men of the old school, the supporters 
of repression, of rum, and of ignorance, no longer exist, that 
every one is in favour now of treating the soldier in all matters, 
not affiecting purely military discipline, not only as a human being 
&ut as a citizen of Great Britain. Many of the courses that were 
to humanize him have been adopted. In this country almost 
every suggestion tending to his improvement has been carried out. 
His rations are admirable; he has the best beer that Burton can 
produce, in place of the deadly rum of ancient days j the new 
barracks that are being' built for him are palaces in comparison 
with those of times gone by; the hospitals are all that could be 
wished for; punkahs are puUedr over him, and in all places 
where tatliet are useful, that comforting article of furniture is 
supplied to barracks. His nights are no longer rendered sleepless 
by the attacks mosquitos, fdr he is allowed curtains as well as 
punkahs. Nor is his moral condition less cared for. A plentiful 
supply of books, newspapers, and periodicals; occupation of a. 
remnnerative character in the ti^4e in whkfli he has b^n brought 
up; a plot of ground for a garden j these are all available for him, 
and s&uld he not take ^vantage of them, the fault must rest 
withhiin, and not with the. authorities. 

Yet with all these advantages, admitted and patent to the 
world, one result has not been ascertained: the service has not 
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been popularieed. The loosening of the bonds of vice and 
ignorance has indeed made the soldier a better man, but it 
certainly has not made him more contented with his lot in life. 
On the contrary, he sees now, to a greater extent and to a more 
extended degree, how great is the abyss between himself and 
the oilmen. The love of freedom and individual liberty is 
so deeply implanted in the breast of every Englishman, 
that the soldier, if a man of energy and enterprise, cannot 
fail to 'draw, an unfavourable contrast between his position and 
that of those who are labouring on their own account. Hence 
it is, that the best men, their minds enlightened by education, 
and their intelligence quickened by experience, almost always 
take advantage of the limited service act, and take their dis¬ 
charge at the earliest opportunity. Some indeed are not content 
to wait so long, but' when possible, purchase their discharge. 
It has thus happened that the eHect of the relaxation of the 
old shackles has been actually to increase discharges from the 
army, and, unfortunately, whilst it has done this,, it has not 
simmtaneously increased the admissions from outside. The 
increase of education and general knowledge has not been in 
the army alone; it has spread all over the country. The 
same causes therefore, which have contributed to produce an 
increase of dischargees from the army, have brought about, 
amongst the labouring population, a ge^eater reluctance than 
ever before existed to enter into it. In the earlier portion of 
this article, we have referred to the competing influence o£ 
America, the colonies, and other places. In comparison with 
the inducements which these ofler, the newly-introduced advan¬ 
tages of military service are not appreciated. Against these, in 
iact, the bid for the labourer's service is not high enough. 

What will make it so ? Will increased pay te the non-commis¬ 
sioned ofl5oer and private bring about such a result ? We greatly 
doubt it. It is not, in fact, the small amount of his pay that con¬ 
stitutes the grievance which at the termination of his first period 
of service sends back the soldier to the world. Small as it is, it 
is still greatly larger than the amount doled out to the privates of 
ihe'ErencIi, the Austrian, and the Prussian armies. He is in 
every re6|>ect better oared for than they are. He has better food, 
letter fl^ommodation, a larger amount of attendance. Yet, 
whilst they are comparatively contented, he is dueatisfled. The 
diffe^oe of national charact^ cannot altogether account for this 
marked difference of feeling. There is anoth^, a more marked, 
a very real, and a very vital difference, to which we ediall 
presently refer. We shall endeavour, however, first to* show 
"that increase of pay would not remove that desire to leave 
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military service on the first opportunity which we believe to 
exifiit. We leave out of consideration, entirely, the important 
fact that the increase, to brin^ the profit of the soldier on a par 
with those of the members of his^class engaged in civil employ¬ 
ments, would constitute such an augmentation of the militaj^ 
budget, as would terrify any Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
impart renewed enetgy to the partisans of the Manchester 
school. We would argue the question on its merits, and we 
think we shall be able to show that an increase in the pay of the 
private would most. probably have an effect precisely the 
opposite of that which the supporters of such a reform 
anticipate. 

Any increase of pay to the privates would, we presume, be a 
gradual increase, to be given after so many years of service. 
Doubtless other conditions, referring to the good conduct of the 
private during that period, would be added. But that would 
be the main principle. Now those who consider thfb a mere 
increase of pay on such conditions would satisfy the natural 
ambition ol* an ordinary man and would keep him in the ranks, 
argue as if men were not men but machines. What is the 
bright hope which the recent spread of education has awakened 
in men's minds, which has made them eager to demand their 
discharge at the earliest opportunity ? It is simply the longing 
desire to attain a field in which they may exercise their own 
energies for their own advantage. The increase of pay, in a 
|;onfined sphere like that of the army, offers to them no hope of 
attaining that end. Under ordinary circumstances, a rise above 
the non-commissioned ranks is denied to them. To what then 
have they to look forward ? What will their increased rate of pay 
procure for them ? They are not in want of m’aterial comforts. 
For these the Government provides. What then will a soldier do 
withliis increased pay ? If he saves it for the twenty years that 
entitle him to his pension, he has seldom health at the end of 
that time to enjoy it. What then, we repeat, will he do with 
it ? We cfumot answer for all,—^we cannot reply for the idle, 
the dissolute, and the drunken. But we are much mistaken in 
the teaching of the past, in our study of human nature, if the 
good soldiers, the men of active minds and enterprising charao- • 
ters, would not save it up for the purpose either of buying their 
discharge at the earliest possible period, or of supplying them-, 
selves with a small capital upon which to enter into civil employ¬ 
ment on the completion of their .first period of service. An 
increase of pay to the privates would in fact tend inevitably to 
increase discharges by purchase, and^ischarges after the comple¬ 
tion of a period of service. 
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Bat, if ineffectiiire in this respect, it would be equally andesir< 
able in another point of view. It would, we think, be very 
impolitio to make the condition of the private a condition of 
too great ease,—^to give him too great a command of cash. 
Nothing, in our opinion, would tend more to foster a bad 
feeling,.that is to say, a feeling of improper independence than 
such a procedure. It would nourish that worst and most condemn* 
able part of the military spirit, which in France, in the days of 
tile First Empire, contemptuously applied the , term * Bekin * to 
every one who was not a soldier. It would most certainly render it 
more difficult to maintain discipline, for all the evU-disposed 
mmi would at least have the means whereby to indulge in their 
favourite vices. In addition to this, we may remark that in itself 


it constitutes but a poor and mean way of rewarding military 
virtue; that it is in fact a meihod essentially anti-military; 
utterly opposed to that spirit of chivalry which, alike in ancient 
times and m the middle ages, constitute the moving impulse of 
a really national army. This we conceive to form no light 
objection in the way of its being tried. Not thab^ we would 
assert that under ^e present system chivalry reigns in the 
breast of every corporal and private. That is indeed too great a 
desideratum to be easily attained. But what we do insist upon 
is this r-othat whilst, money-payments are kept as much as 
poiffiible out of the sight of the private soldier,, then the reign 
of chivalry is possible; where sudli payments are put promi¬ 
nently forward as an inducement to contmue in the service, there^ 
the mercenary instincts alone are fostered, and nhivalry dies. 
But it may perhaps be urged that no increased pay should be 
granted until after the conclusion after the first period of service, 
but tiiat then a l&rge bounty should be offered for re-enlistment, 
and increased pay should follow that step. It is probable that 
by such means many old soldiers would be recovered who, under 
the present i^stem, are lost to the State for ever. But we cannot 
believe that such a boon would very much affect the reoraiting 
grounds. An increase of pa^ after years' service, unaccom¬ 
panied by eny prospect of rising beyond the barracks, would 
eoBstituto an advantage too;^remoto and too unattri^ve to 
induce the population of the three kingdoms to enlist in the 
first inatiteoa. Novp tiiis fe tiie great desideratum. Unless legis¬ 
lation toBchas this,—tire vital point of the whole question, 
legMion wiU be useless. !]rhi8 plan would no doubt, by 
inlucing men to re-enlist at the eapiration of ten years' service, 
to a obtain extmit lessen the drain upon the population. But 
jit would not put a step to such a drain altc^ther. Calculating 
the yearly losses of the entire English army feom death and 
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invaliding alonn at 7,000 men and fmm other causes at 3,000, 
(independently of the proportion who under a new system of 
bounty and increased pay would re-enlist) there are thus 10,000 
annually to be provided for by the recruiting-grouiids of the 
country. The remote attractions of increased pay after ten 
years would not draw one tithe of these to the ranks. 

We think we have'now shown that the specific of an increase 
of pay to the privates, as a means of popularising military 
service is not only unsound and impolitic, but that it would end 
in failure. We are confident that in no single point would it 
answer the expectations which its advocates have formed regard¬ 
ing it, whilst it would cause a drain upon the resources of the 
country such as no Chancellor of the Exchequer could contem¬ 
plate without dismay. We dismiss it the more readily, because 
we propose to submit for consideration another system, of proved 
efficacy in other services, causing no extra expense, and necessi¬ 
tating only the trampling under foot of some prejudices which 
are unmistakeably existing out of their time in the latter portion 
of the nineteenth century. 

Before we advert to the scheme itself, we will state in a few 
words the principle upon which it is founded. It is founded on 
the recognition of the feelings and impulses by which the majo¬ 
rity of men are actuated in their struggle with existence; on the 
encouragement of that aspiring spirit which lies at the root of 
some of the noblest impulses of the human heart. It is our 
firm conviction that only by an appeal to, and by an encourage¬ 
ment of, those legitimate aspirations, will the generality of men 
be induced to oppose a bold front to the temptations which a life 
in a barrack tends so much to encourage. To borrow the noble 
language of one of the greatest of English statesmen, one whose 
marvellouB career presents so much to ponder over and admire j— 
when men do not aspire they will grovel. Now all will admit 
that to maintain an hundred and fifty thousand men in a service 
in which they cannot rise to its higher offices, is to discourage 
the great majority of them from the cultivation of the 
intellectual aspirations, naturally implanted, more or less, in the 
heart of every man. Shut out from aspiring, it has followed 
that the soldier has grovell^. Or, when his natural instincts 
nave revolted against a course so downward, so deadening, so 
self-destructive, he has waited silently the moment when ho 
could leave a servici^ in which liis better nature, his h%her 
thought, were daily and often hourly seared by the hot iron 
of a compulsory depression. Now, by the plan we propose, we 
would appeal, not to Ibe m^enary instincts, but to the h^ter, 
the GtMi-impl^ted feelings of the individual man; we would 
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remove at once the barrier which> by its mere existenoej has 
served to check him and drive him back into himself; and 
although we would take evei^ precaution that no man should be 
promoted who was not quafided for such promotion^ we would, 
in every feasible and legitimate manner, encourage all to prepare 
for that new life, the very vista of which in' the distance would 
awaken all the energies of the soul. 

To demonstmte by the experience of the past, that the adop> 
tion of the principle to which we have alluded would most cer¬ 
tainly produce the results we anticipate, is, happily, no difficult 
task, lliat principle, though in an unaclmowledged form, 
influenced actively the enlistments into the small English army, 
which, prior to 1859, received the pay and served under the 
orders of the East India Company. It was an admitted fact 
that not only was recruitment for the Company's service 
a matter of far greater ease than enlistment for the l^yal army, 
but in numberless instances the recruits came from a better class 
of men. The reason was plain. The Europeans in the pay and 
service of the Company constituted a force extremely insigni- 
flcont in point of numbers, yet from this small force all tbe many 
non-military appointments under the East India Company were 
filled up. From tliis source were supplied all the lucrative and 
highly-considered posts in the subordinate grades of the Com¬ 
missariat and Public Works Departments. But this was not all. 
There existed a grade below indeed that of commissioned officer, 
but above that of the non-commissioned,—the grade of subor¬ 
dinate staff officers. Those who attained to this grade, were 
styled commissaries, overseers, conductors, and sub-conductors. 
It was possible too to mount from this gr^e to a commission. 
In addition to this, there were in Beng^ alone upwards of an 
hundred and twenty regiments, regular and irregular, which were 
supplied from the small European force of the Company with 
serieant-majors, and quarter-master serjeants. The Ordnance 
and Barrack {.Departments likewise took their proportion,~<no 
smallone,—of non-commissioned officers, sub-conductors, conduc¬ 
tors, and Overseers. Thus it happened that although nominally 
there was but little difference between the conditions of service in 
the Compjtny’s army and those of the Queen, practically there was 
the dififerenee of a very important principle. For the privates 
in the Company's army had their better and higher feelings 
coiistan% appe^ed to. They had only td aspire to rise. The 
appoihtoaents open to them were so numerous, so lucrative, 
leading to a position so much superior to riiat open to them in 
l^eir regiments, that there was a constant encouragement to all 
of them to qualify themselves for something, better,-Huot, as in 
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41)6 present day^ by quitting a service which shut out from them 
aU prospects, but by fitting themselves more and more for their 
position, W studying to be better in their moral conduct, and 
more useM in the acquirement of professional qualifications. 
The after-career of these men was thus widely diffeient from 
that of their comrades in the Boyal army. They attained 
gradually to stalP appointments. Bping allowed good sub¬ 
stantial quarters, each quarter constituting a house by itself, they 
generally married. Their allowances enstbled them to give 
their children a sound practical education. Their position was 
not only well recognised and highly respectable, but in the 
eyes of the soldier it took the shape of the ne plus ultra of 
human happiness. So large were the numbers of this class, 
that they constituted a society by themselves, whilst, as a 
society, it enjoyed this great advantage, that its members were 
men of the same class,—men who had gone through the same 
training and the same school,—men wlm were therefore able to 
feel that ease in their intercourse with each other, which equality 
in station and similarity in training almost always produce. 

That such positions were attainable,—and attainable solely 
through the ranks of the Company's army,—constituted the real 
reason of the greater extent of its popularity in the recruiting 
grounds of the United Kingdom. It was impossible that facts 
like these could long remain unknown. Hence it was that the 
Company's service attracted the best class of recruits. Its 
regiments had within their ranks many men of a good education, 
sometimes even gentlemen, who, unsuccessful in their early 
careers, hailed the chance o6Pered them by a service in which it 
was possible to rise by good conduct to a respectable position,— 
milil^ry, yet outside the barrack yard. Lord Ellenborough 
used to say that there was mom romance in the ranks of Bengal 
artillery than in any similar number of men in the world. 
His meaning was that tliat splendid service, with the numberless 
staff appointments in the Ordnance, the Barrack, the Public 
Works, the Commissariat Departments depending upon it, 
attract^ a greater number of broken down gentlemen and 
mined men of education than any other body in flie world. The 
glorious deeds of the Bengal artillery are written in many a battle¬ 
field. No more splendid aohievementd illumine the history of 
artillery in the world. And they performed these deeds, whilst 
supplying conjointly for a very long time with one, only for the 
last thirty years of their existence with two, and for the last thr^ or 
four years with three, Em^jpean regiments, the entire subordinate 
staff appointments of the I^idency. It was thus apprent that 
whilst the system attracted' good men from without, the 
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service did not in ike smallest degree suffer from the great drain 
falling upon it, 'but during all &t long period of an hundred 
years gained and maintained a reputation, wMch, like that of its 
contemporary, the Company's European regiment,* was unsur¬ 
passed and unsuipassable. 

This system then answered in every way. There was no 
difficuhy in recruiting, no deterioration in the new regimental 
material; notwithstanding the drain for staff appointments made 
upon it, there was comparative contentment in the barracks, 
and absolute contentment in the subordinate staff grades. 
Such a tvide field has seldom been offered, and probably will 
never be offered again to ihe outside labouring and needy classes. 
In a few years a recruit might become a seijeant, then a sub- 
conductor free from all restraints of barrack-life, a conductor, 
an assistant-commissary, a commissary, often after that an officer! 
And what were the requirements necessary for such a line 
of promotion? Simply good conduct, ordinary intelligence, 
and the necessary rudiments of education. The system was 
• in its way perfect. 

Where is it now ? Gone,—gpone alas! with many other good 
institutions which existed before the mutiny,—hastily, or meanly, 
or ignorantly, certainly ruthlessly, chopped off. The subordinate 
staff appointments indeed exist, though in diminishing numbers, 
but there are eight times the number of Europeans to compete 
for them. Where there were five thousand men from whom 
to select candidates there are how forty thousand. The 
vacancies which occur in the appointments which were then 
all filled up, are' not so- many as to be materially felt among so 
large a body of men. The consequence is that they do not, they 
cannot affect the conditions of the service. That service, with 
this vivifying principle so lessened, so diminished within it, no 
longer attracts the outside community^^ By the absorption of 
the advantages of the Company's army, great for so small a 
body, into the enormous army of the Queen, their effect has been 
deskoyed; they are no longer apmeciable. We cannot, at 
least we ought not to be surprised. When we stated just now 
that there are now eight Europeans to compete for the prizes 
of the service instead of one as formerly, we greatly underrated 
the ease. This indeed is ‘ihe result of a rough Computation of 
the number of troops in the Bengal Presidency, but it must be 
remem^red that theiE» troops are constantly being relieved, and 
that the proper proportion is the number of &t3H>ops mall 
India before the mutiny to the total number of troops now in Her 

• Kow H. M's. lOlst Bengol Fusiliers. ' 
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army. That at least is the calculation which ought 
to 1^ made, if we are arguing as to the effect which the subor¬ 
dinate appointments in India have on the recruitmg grounds 
of England. But in fact the point is altogether beyond argu¬ 
mentation. It is admitted thal those attractions have lost their 
charm; that considering the scattered state of the British 
army, the impossibility of calculating as to what quarter of the 
globe a regiment may be sent, not one man in a thousand now 
enlists with a view of competing for the once prized appoint¬ 
ments of Indian service. 

This then is the present condition of the army. No tangible 
attractions are offered by the recruiting seijeant, his duties 
have been deprived of much of their romance, and his eloquence 
is tamed down by the matter of fact and commonplace picture 
present to his mind. The consequence we all know. The recruit¬ 
ing of the army is becoming yearly more difficult. 

We have been induced to give details regarding the conditions 
and the results of the late Company's service, because, as we 
stated at the time, those conditions and those results involved a 
great principle. It is not because these things are things of 
the past that we praise them; it is only because wo hope 
to gather from those old relics a principle which may bo well 
applied to present difficulties. We do not believe that the entire 
restoration of the past system would remove those difficulties. 
At the best, they would remove them only so far as a local 
Indian army would be concerned. With respect to the Imperial 
army, they would remain in as full, perhaps even in greater 
force. But the principle is immortal. How to apply then that 
principle which succeeded so well with a small army to the 
entire army of Great Britain, is the point to the consideration 
of which we propose to devote the remainder of this article. 

In order to aid us in arriving at some practical results on this 
point, we propose to consider in the first place the mode in which 
the armies of the three principal States of Central Europe, France, 
Austria and Prussia, are recruited and officered. From this 
consideration we may hope to deduce some results which will, 
we trust, be considered not inapplicable to the question on which 
we are engaged. Our task regarding the three nations referred 
to is the more easy, as full details have been given regarding 
the organization of their several armies in a late number of 
Rraeefe Magazine, 

Uj) to the time of the Crimean War, the French army was 
recruited by means of the conscription. In 1859, however, cer¬ 
tain reforms were made, which had the effect of greatly popularis¬ 
ing %e service. It was our good fortune to see a great deal of 
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the Fi’ench army in the year 1363^ and we were greatly struck by 
^0 feeling of entire contentment that pervaded iU ranas. Nearly 
one-half of the vacancies for that year^ close upon 40,000 men, 
were, we were assured, filled by voluntary enrolments. The 
fact is, the present Emperor has made the condition of the 
soldier his specisd study. Whilst his enemies, in spiteful envy 
at his popularity with tiie troops, never tire of asserting “ U a 
gofg4 VarmSef the simple trtith is that he has treated his soldiers 
as human beings, as men who can think and feel and reason like 
the rest of the world. He has increased the pensions of the 
privates,' facilitated the granting of exchanges and substitutes, 
and given the men numberless encouragements to return to 
military service after their^ period has expired. It could not 
indeed be expected that military service in a country, limited 
though it is to seven years, should become so popular as to 
induce the labouring classes to furnish 80,000 recruits every 
year j but that' it euppUed half that number is, we think, 
an mcontestable evidence of the comparative popularity of 
military service in France. 

Let us now examine the mo^e of promotion adopted in the 
French army. This is ^iven m the following memorandum 
embodying the principal provisions of the Ordonnance oi 
April 14th, 1832, and which is still in force* It runs thus;— 

'' No private soldier eligible for promotion before six months' 
" service in hia gradi; corporal, dittc^ ditto. All other Boin$- 
" officiers up to adjutant tous-officiers required two years. 

Sous-lieutenant must be eighteen years old, and have served 
'' as sous-officier two years (consequently in all three years); or 
" have been an el^ve of one of t^e military schools, and paeeed hie 
" examiwdion <a auch. He requires two years'*service in his grade 
" to be eligible for promotion to lieutenant, who also requires two 
** years; captains four years, chef de bataiUon, escadron, or major 
three yeara, lieutChant-colmiel tw(r years, after which three 
** years' service in the lower grade is required before an officer is 
i* eligible for further promotion. 

One*idiird of the vacancies for sous-lieutenant is reserved 
^^far the eoua-^ffidere, tm-tUrM cloves of the schools. 

JSoo~i^da of the vaoancieB for lieutenants and captains are 
** filled up aeeordb^ to seniority; one-4Mrd iy eelection. 

" Onerhdf of the vacancies tor chef de bataiUon, escadron, is 
reserv^ mr s^ioriiy, the ewer haf for selection, all majors 
(adjutant-major) the latter. ^ ^ 

In the colonies or on active service the periods required f<a 
** rendering e^blefor jpromotion may be curtailed; iheyxnaybe 
. ** idtogether diq[>eiised mth-->-either on account of a distingq|sl^^ 
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'' aotioii that lias been mentioned in general orders, or to fill up as 
many vacancies as are absolutely necessary to fill in a corps 
** acting in the field. 

In war time or in such corps as are actually engaged in the 
" field, one^Aaif of the vacancies for lieutenants and captains is 
** reserved for selection. 

“ No honorary military grade can be conferred, nor a rank 
“ higher than that belonging to the employed Officers that have 
** been pensioned can never be replaced in aetivity.^^ 

Now the main principle pervading these rules so far as they 
affect the privates is thisthat one-third of the vacancies for 
' sous-lieutenant are reserved for the non-commissioned officers. 
The remaining two-thirds of the officers are trained in •the 
military schools. Owing however to the system of selection 
adopted in the higher grades, it seldom happens that a non¬ 
commissioned officer rising from the ranks attains to a higher 
grade than that of captain or of cAef de hataillon. But it 
must be admitted that these grades are sufficient in a time of 
peace to gratify the laudable ambition of a volunteer or a 
conscript. In time of war the promotion to grades still higher 
would naturally become more easy. 

That the advancement to the higher grades of men promoted 
from the ranks is not greater, cannot, we &ink, be attributed to any 
defect in the principle on which the French military system u 
founded. That principle is simply the securing of equal rights and 
equal chances to all. That those who rise from the ranks do not rise 
higher is rather due to the fact that they have to compete with men 
who have received a thorough education in the military schools, and 
who thus start with an immense advanta^ over their comrades 
in the ranks. Cases however still occur in which the staff of 


the marshal is bestowed upon a self-msule warrior* 

It is no doubt desirable, as a rule, that those who hold high rank 
in the army of a country should belong mainly to the governing 
classes, or rather, tSSt their interests should be identical with the 


interests of society at large. This is accomplished in the French 
system by the principle of selection whudi prevails after the rank 
of field-officer has been attained. This system of selection 
brings about the same results, oni^ by a different proce^, as the 
^stem of purchase in the Brituh army. By. means of both, 
young men are enabled to rise to high ccmnnands. Which is the 
better system may be doubtful. Theoretically perhaps the French 
practice has the advantage. Probably however each is best 
adapted to the country to ^Ich they severally belong. 

I^e constitution and habits of the French army are so^entindy 
i^iffbrent from those of the English, that no advantageous 
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comparison can be made bet'nreen them. Ibat the existii^ 
English system is not at all adapted to the Erendi army 
is certain, Before the revolution of 1789, the organiza¬ 
tion of the French army was not unlike that of the English. 
The result in the field may be told by the words ' Minden' and 
' Bossbaeh'; the effect on discipline, by the fact that the 
announcement of the principles, known as the principles 
of 1789, was sufficient to sever the tie between officer and 
private, and to turn the army against the system'of exclusion 
of which th^ considered the sovereign and the aristocracy 
to be the' key-stone. It is an undoubted fact that the 
guaranteed promotion to one-third of the commissioned 
grades to men in the ranks constitutes, in the present day, the 
vivifying principle in the French army. Let it be well borne 
in mind, however, that this principle, advantageous to the masses 
by opening out to them a certainty of the rise of a number 
amongst them to .good offices, is deprived of any noxious 
character it might have by the mode of selection adopted with 
reference to all who have attained the rank of field-officer. 

We turn now to the Austrian army. The conscription in 
Austria embraces all classes of society except the great nobility. 
Buk the service is so far from being unpopular, that numbers 
enter its ranks voluntarily, content to strive for a position 
which gives them a certain itatm in society, and allows them 
privileges which compensate, to a great extent, for their small 
modicum of pay. “ A man,” says the writer in Fraser^s Maya- 
zin£f "may enter the army as a conscript or voluntwr and 
" a^rwar^ become cadet; or he may volunteer as cadet at 
" first, thereby binding himself to eight years' service ,• and this 
" is the most usual course. ” The same writer continues thus; — 
" The Kegimental cadet has, properly speaking, no rank; but it 
" is usual, as he learns his work, to give him honorary rank as 
" corporal and seijeant. * * * During six to eight months 
'f in year, regimental schools are held for the candidate officers 
" (cadets) and candidate under-officers (lance-corporals and pri- 
" vvbda) the teachers being officers, and the commandant, either 
" a major or senior capi^; the subject being chiefly military, 
" junior scholars who may need it receiving also elementary 
" education. The system works very well, and very good prac- 
" tU officers and non-commissioned officers come out of these 
" schools.” 

Fm the pmpoae of suppbjd]^ a sufficient number of scientific and 
higbly-educai^ officers, sumbir to those who pass into the service 
tlwugh the schools in the French army, there have lately been 
organised a great number of military schools in connection with 
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the Great Ilf College^ for officers of the Une^ of Neostadt. 

The pupils in this college^ 468 in number, are educated gratui¬ 
tously. Formerly one-fourth of them were nominated by the 
Provincial Estate, the remainder by the Emperor, but the system 
is now stated to be as follows 

" The college at Neostadt and the other military establishments 
all work into one'another; for instance, only those pupils of the 
junior schools that give a promise of greater proficiency are 
** passed into the cadet schools, the others going into the army as 
" non-commissioned officers; and only the better cadets are passed 
into the academy at Neustadt, the others going as cadets to the 
regiments, to take their chance of promotion as practical men. 
Nearly all the academy-men come out as officers, and are allowed 
to select the corps they may wish to serve in j some few who 
** fall through come out as cadets. ” 

The system of promotion adopted is thus described:—'^The pro- 
prietor of an Austrian regiment promotes up to the rank of first 
** captain, and the Crown from major upwards. It was necessary 
“ to mention this, because it has to do with the qualification-lists 
“ that are annually made out. for the guidance of the proprietor 
“ and the Crown in the exercise of this very important ftmetion. 
** These qualification-lists are made up for the officers and cadets by 
** all the field-officers of the regiment or corps in committee; or in 
'' the case of single battalions the two senior captains act as field- 
" officers. The lists for the non-commissioned officers are made up 
“ by all the officers of the company, squadron, or battery, also in 
committee. These officers, therefore, assume a responsibihty, and 
“ the possibility of personal pique being gratified at the expense of 
** raining the prospects of an individual, as has more than once 
happened with the confidential reports of the Bristish army, is 
“ very much diminished j but, in order to give even those whose 
'^conduct may be deserving of censure, or who have proved them- 
“ selvep simply inefficient, every fair chance, the regulations pre- 
" scribe that whenever anything detrimental, however trifling, has 
'' been introduced into tfie lists, the individual to whom it applies 
must be made acquainted wilh it, and is required to affix his 
signature in evidence." 

The writer, from whom we have so largdy extracted, considers 
that “ on the whole, the Austnan system is more worthy our own 
'' attention and perhaps imitation, in some roGpects, than any 
other." We cannot share that opinion. In the first place, pro¬ 
prietors of regiments are now unknown in the Brii^h army, 
whilst most of the Austrian regiments, except the Jager batta¬ 
lions and some others, bebng to the influential noblenien whose 
name they bear, ^e writer points out how badly system 
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works in this respect, and wo are of opinion with him that the 
most urgent refoim required in the Austrian army is the placing 
all the regiments on the footing of the JSiger battens. It must 
be admits however, that by the existing system, promotion 
up to a certain grade is provided for a certain number of 
conscripts and volunteers. Practically, however, a conscript or 
voiunt^r seldom rises in the infantry above the rank of cap¬ 
tain, in the cavalry never so high. From our own personal 
experience of the Austrian army in 1863-64, we came to the 
conclusion that the men were capital material, that tlrey were 
happy mid contented,—the German element at all events,— 
but that they entertained the poorest opinion of their superior 
officers. One private, with whom as a Jdger or keeper in the 
Imperial service, we wandered over some of tlie glorious 
mountains of the territory known as the Salzkiqumergut, told 
us thid; he could never forget Magenta, where the division, with 
which he served, was for thirty-six hours without food, and 
forty-eight without orders. 

** With the exception of clergymen and a few others,'' writes 
tiie Militajy Correspondent of the Tim^ with the Prussian 
army, under date the 8th June last, '' every Prussian in the 
«■ year in which he becomes twenty years old, is liable to mili- 
" tory service for five years, three of which he spends in the 
rc^ilar army, and two in the reserve. On completion of this 
“ service, he is placed in the first levy of tlie Landwehr for seven 
years, and afterwards in the second levy of the Landwehr 
for seven years more. When it is necessary to raise the regular 
army to a war-footing, the reserve is first drafted into the 
" ranks, then the first levy of the Landwehr,' and afterwards, if 
" necessaiy, the second levy." 

So far as regards entry into the service, for which, it will be 
seen, the Aitire male population of Prussia is liable. The first step 
to be adopted in order to become an officer is thus described by 
the writer in 

** Any person desirous of becoming an officer must enter a 
^ regimen^ battalion, or corps, either as a volunfeer for one or 
" tmee years,* or have been regularly conscribed a soldier. 
" Any sub-officer or private who has completed his ^vent^ntli 
year, not yet attamed his twenty-fimi^i birthday, and served 
six month^ has a ri^t to demand an examination for the 
" rank of Porte-j^ile-FShnjich ;t this is the first step, and the 

* The oheyear volunteers are candidates for commUsioosin the Landwehr. 
t l?orte-ep|e is the silver sword-knot worn by all^Frussian officers* The 
Fahnneh or ensign, who wears this distbetive mark without the epaulettes, 
'll ia ftct a oaudidatB officer. 
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** mdividaal who attains it performs most of the duties 0 / an 
" officer. If the commandant of the regiment^ &c., think fit, 

** he may permit a young man to go up for examination imme- 
" diatelv on entering the service; but the certificate of having 
** paissea cannot be granted till the six months' service has been 
" completed. 

“ This examin^iOn may be dispensed with’altogether, and the 
** individual put on the list for promotion to the rank in question 
"in two cases; fret, for distinguished conduct in the field; 

** secondly, on the production of a certificate from a Prussian 
" gymnasium of having passed the necessary examinations to 
" qualify for entrance at a Prussian university. We must here 
“ remark that v the gymnasium answers nearly to our under- 

gi-aduate course. 

" The subjects of examination areGerman language, gram- 
" mar and composition in writing and orally; Latin language, 

" passages from Livy, Sallust, Csssaris Commentaries, Curtius, 

" or Cicero, written from dictation, then translated, grammar 
" orally; French language, passages from French authora written 
" from dictation, translated into German, and vice versa, grammar 
" orally; mathematics, written questions in common arithmetic, 

" theory of equations, progressions or logarithms, geometry, 

" trigonometry, orally the same; geography, mathematical, phy- 
" sical, and political, both in writing and orally; history, in 
" writing, one subject from ancient Rome or Greece, middle-ages 
" in Germany, modern, orally ; general history, drawing, plan, 

" perspective; and from Nature, executed in the room. 

" Having passed this examination satisfactorily, the candidate 
" is placed on the list for promotion to the Porte-ep6e-Fahnrich, 

" and nominated when a vacancy occurs, by Royal patent or 
" commission, the individual continuing his service meanwhile 
" in his regiment or corps.* 

"We must here mention, that there exist certain military estab- 
" lishments for cadets, where sons of officers, &c., ate educated, as 
" in olden time, at Great Marlow. A proportion of these youths 
" enter the army with the honorary rank of Porte-epde-Fahnrich, 

" which after six months' service attested by their captains, &c., 

" is converted into real rank as such by the issue of a patent. 

" Here we have the first step or probationary period of the 
" Prussian officer; it involves, as we see, two distinct qualifications, 
** the book-learning that may he acquired by the aid of others, but 
" which avails nothing unless evidence has been afforded of the - 


* There is oae Porte-ep^e-FahnHth in each [company, squadron, and 
tottery, who takes the place of a aubtdtern officer. 
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physical and moral aptitude of the candidate during a previous 
period of actual military service; moreover, the very form of 
examination insures a more or less perfect understanding of each 
subject, and puts the mere gabble of repetition out of the 
questions j the whole thing, too, has reference to his military 
** careei’. The Porte-ep^e-Fahnrich is permitted to proceed to his 
officer’s examination after nine months’ further service, but he 
" must be under twenty-six years of age. Landwehr officers 
'' whose eventual transfer to the line has been sanctioned by the 
King, axe permitted to proceed to the line officers’ examination 
immediately after they have passed the Porte-epde-Fahnrich one; 
" and young men who have either entirely or nearly completed 
** their university course, and having been, eo without farther 

examination, named Porte-epde-Pahnrich, may also at once 
** proceed to the officers’ examination. 

“ This takes place at Berlin, and all the Fahnrichs are sum- 
moned to appear, and be examined according to their seniority; 

* the honour-men ’ are put on the list for extra promotion, the 
“ pass-men for promotion by seniority, according as vacancies may 
" occur. Young men who came out of the cadet institutes with 
** officers’ patents, have their rank adjusted according to the senior- 
" ity of the Porte-ep^e-Fahnrich of the regiment, so that the 
** latter are not placed at a disadvantage. It seems, however, that 
the present tendency is to get as many cadets and as few purely 
regimental candidates as possible j but this is, probably, more 
" for simply political reasons than otherwise. 

“ The subjects for the officers’ examination embrace nearly the 
** entire cyclus of military art and science, that if ^ say—^the 
" theory of arms, gunpowder, guns and porteble fire-arms, cutting 
« weapons j fortification—field and permanent, including attack 
and defence; surveying and plan-drawing, instruments, their 
“ use, topographical surveys, sketching, drawing representation of 
ground profiles, &c,, military stylistic ropoi’ts, orders, &e., know- 
“ ledge of military regulations, discipline, courts-martial, &c. 

Haviiig satisfied all the above requirements, the candidate is 
pht on the list for promotion, as explained above, and gets the 
vacancy that falls to his lot in his own regiment, provided mean- 
“ while, he has not forfeited his claim by bad conduct, and 
** jStf corps ^ officers who are consulted by the colond for that 
** |inrpose ^ Ejection to him. An individual thus 

** objected to is provided for In some other corps." 

It win be observed that the writer states it to be the present 
tendency of the Prussian systi^ to bring in as many cadets and 
as few re|^imental candidates as possible. He is right in attri- 
h Wng tma system purely to political motives. Within the last few 
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years^ with a larg^e and hostile party to it in the country and the 
great towns, the Prussian Government has made extraordinary 
efforts to confine the* officers of the army to a class upon the 
members of which they might confidently rely. 

However that may 1^, and differing as do the constitution of 
the three armies we have referred to in many essential points, 
it has yet been-»shown that they have one principle common to 
all, and that a principle unknown, as a rule, to the English army. 
Wo need scarcely say we allude to the admission to the grade 
of commissioned officer of a certain number of men who have 
risen from the ranks. It is our firm belief that the contentment 
with their profession of the great majority of the soldiers of the 
continental armies is caused by the existence of this principle. 
Having oui’selves enjoyed opportunities, subsequent to the year 
i860, of noticing the condition of tlie soldier in the three coun¬ 
tries we have referred to, we have no . hesitation in stating our 
opinion, that in point of education and knowledge the private 
soldiers of the English army are much behind those of Prussia, 
those of Prance,—and certainly behind the men of the provinces 
of Styria and the two Austrias who enlist into the Imperial 
Austrian army. May not this result be traced likewise to the 
same cause ? One instance at least we may give of the state 
of backwardness existing in some English regiments. During 
the mutiny, a German, ignorant of the English language, but 
ambitious of fame and still more of a commission, wished to 
enlist in an English regiment under orders for India. Accom¬ 
panied by a comrade, as unacquainted as he was with the 
language, he found his way to London, and to the Horse 
Guards. Here the two friends had an interview with the then 
Under-Secretary, Sir Henry Storks. Fortuna,tely they could 
speak French, and in that language they made their wishes 
known to Sir Henry. The interview terminated by their being 
sent to a regiment about to sail for this country. Mark the 
result. One of the friends soon found a career in India of far 
greater promise than military service, and bought his discharge. 
The other, in about two years after joining, having been, be it 
remembered, at that time ignorant of the English language, 
obtained, as best qualified, the position of school master-serjeant 
of his regiment. He was, it is true, no great scholar; but being 
what he was, he was still a greater proficient in the English kp- 
guage, in readii^ it and writing it, than the bom Englishmen and 
Irishmen of whom the re^ment was composed. Now such a case 
could not have happened m a Prussian, a French, or an Austrian 
regiment, because education is one of the unroyal roads by ^Idh 
a private must travel to attain to the position of ah ofiedt* 
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We know tibsit it bas been and will doubtless be said 
agidnf tiiat an English anny is an army of pecnliar formation; 
that the men like to be led by gentlemen; and that, as a rule, 
they have little respect for oflicers who have nused themselves 
from amongst their own body. We regard this however as a very 
fallacious argument. Even if it were sound, it would be a ques¬ 
tion whether it is possible, on other grounds, to maintain the 
existing system. But we reject its cogency, and for the follow¬ 
ing reasons. Hitherto promotions from the ranks in an English 
regiment have been extremely exceptional. Those which have 
Been made, were, as a rule, the consequence of some act of great 
personal daring. There has been no encoun^ement held out 
to the men to prepare themselves by means of education to 
meet the other officers of the corps on terms of intellectual 
equality. Hence it has happened, in the rare instances of pro¬ 
motion from the ranks, that the men of the regunent nave 
shown their dislike to the man promoted, because they have 
known that in point of educations qualifications he was in no 
respect their superior. Men like to be led by those who are 
superior to themselves. But it is not so much the accidental 
superiority in birth that they look to, superiority in attain¬ 
ments,—to that knowledge, in fact, which gives s^f-confidence, 
and which enables the possessor to perform Ae duties of any peti¬ 
tion into which he may chance to fall. Hitherto the man promoted 
from the ranks has been unpopular, because not having acquired 
these attainments nor possessing this knowledge, he has endea¬ 
voured to make up for the want of them by bully an<1 ^ ' .ster 
towards bis inferiors, by the assumption of a false dignity, 
which has sat upon him so ill as to expose him to the merited 
ridicule of those who were foimerly his comrades, and who know 
his real calibre. That the fact of a man rising to a commission 
from the ranks would not, under proper safeguards, expose him 
to this treatment, may be fairly reasoned from the example 
of ;the continental armies. In those armies he is forced, before 
ho ^oan rise, to pass such an examination as would place him 
quality, in point of attainments, with the men who have 
the service through a military college. His promotion 
then excites no envy. He has no necessity to assume any 
d^nity^' The knowledge 'he has acquired gives him a power 
Wp!^h thoE« who are striving to obtain the same position by 
the same means would never tibink of disputing. He is on the 
coutmry i^pected for having qualffied himself tor the position 
he ocou^iee. “ ' 

But it is urged again that promotion from the ranks would 
'throw too much power into me hands of oonunimding officers. 
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Those who so argue can only suppose that the army would, in 
other respecisi be left as it now is, and promotions made without 
scrutiny or test of any sort. But a measure which had for its 
objeoif the popularising of the military service as well as 
raising the tone of the army would go far beyond this. Such 
a measure would not be complete, unless it brought home to each 
individual soldier the fact that a commission was a privilege within 
the reach of those who exerted themselves to deserve it. A 
stimulus would thus be applied to all,—to all at least who were not 
utterly demoralized,—^to strive for the prize. Such a measure 
likewise would provide tests and examinations,—not indeed of 
BO rigorous a nature as the ordeal for the commissioned ranks 
in the Prussian army,—but sufficiently strict and embracing 
a sufficient number of subjects to give the successful candidate 
a self-confidence which would enable him to mix on terms of 
equality with his brother officers,—to inspire respect in the 
minds of the men. Education, we may be sure of it, so enlarges 
the mind, exercises such an infiuence on those who partake 
of the advantages she offers, that it becomes comparatively 
easy for those who qualify themselves by her teaching to 
efface the bad impressions of earl}’- life, and adapt themselves 
to the new and better mould of, the society into which they are 
brou ht as members. 

It rill be concluded from the observations we have made> 
that our specific for popularising tlie military service is simply 
promotion from the ranks. Yet, in making this proposition, w© 
wo.dd especially guard ourselves against the charge of bringing 
forward a measure of a revolutionary character. So far from 
being revolutionary, we are satisfied that our plan, in the modified 
and guarded sha{)e in which we are about to submit it, is emi¬ 
nently conservative; that it is, in fact, a necessary corollaiy of the 
military reforms which have taken place during the last ten years. 
In the shape to which we have adverted it is simply as follows. In 
place of allowing entrance to the commission^ ranks of the 
army to be made in every case through a military college or by 
means of apubUc examination of the young candidates, we wotald 
reserve one vacancy out of every four for the rank and file. 
French give them one-third, we would propose to give them one- 
fourth. In every regiment we would institute a class for candidates 
for commissions. The public examiimtions for passing out of 
class should be held once or twice a year at every militaiy stalaon 
in the empire. It is not necessary to detail here the precise 
branches of learning which these examinations should embrace^ 
but they should not certainly be of an easier character than these 
by mean^ of which a purchase-candidate now enters the. ai^y. 



We are confident that were the offer made to the men, not only 
would many qualify themselves, but,—what is of greater 
importance,—it would induce men of a different stamp and 
higher social position to enter the ranks of the army, in fact 
by means of this ordeal and its consequences, the army would 
cease to be regarded as a refuge for the d^itute, but would 
come in time to be looked upon as a ladder by means of which 
men might educate and fit themselves for the position of an 
officer. 

A me^re of this nature cannot certainly be called revolu¬ 
tionary In its character; it would affect no existing interests; it 
would injure nobody. It would, we are confident, on the other 
hand, whilst raising the tone of the army, give a stimulus to 
education all over the country. It would neutralize the effect of 
the attractions of our colonies and the seductions of Fcnianism. 
It would speedily remove from the rank and file of the army 
the reproach, that upwards of sixty per cent of their number are 
unable either to read or to write. It would benefit alike the 
officer and the private. It would cast down that iron-barrier 
which makes them at present two distinct nations, with different 
instincts and different ideas on all subjects, and would bring for¬ 
ward education as the bond by jwhich both could be united. . We 
l^cUeve the effect on the morals and discipline of the army would 
be most beneficial. The better feelings of the men would be 
encouraged, those thatcausethem to grovel would receive the severest 
' Check. Once more contentment, bora of the union of aspiration 
with encouragement, would pervade the barracks, and evince itself 
in the manly and self-respectful bearing of the soldier. And 

indeed it would not be much of an argument to say, that by 
auch a measure the constitution of the English army would be 
brought into greater harmony with the constitutions of the 
‘ Armies of the continent, we could, at all events, legitimately 


oice over the fact that the English army would be thereby 
^,,>ught into closer affinity with the customs of English society, 
^^those broad and manly and life-giving principles which form 
^ ’ mainstay and the main element of the English charswter.” 
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Hhe Legends and Theories of the BuddhutSj compared with Ilis^ 
tory and Science; with introductory notices of the lAfe and SyS‘ 
tern of Gotama Buddha. By R. Spence Hardy. London, 1866. 

T he priests of Buddha in Ceylon have of late purchased 
presses and type, and commenced the publication of tracts, 
pamphlets and serials in large numbers. The King- of Siam 
and one of the native chiefs in Kandy afford them munificent 
support, and their publications find extensive circulation among 
the native Singhalese. They put forth many arguments tliat 
are new and ingenious; but the defiant and blasphemous 
" expressions they contain against the sacred name of ^ Jehovah' 
'' are probably the most awful ever framed in human language/' 
To put them down as far as 'possible, the Rev. Spence Hardy, 
tlien head of tlie Wesleyan Mission at Colombo, undertook in 
1863 to write a pamphlet with a view to expose some of the 
most notable defects and errors of Buddhism, and the ne^^ 
weapon which the Bishop of Natal had just then forged for the 
especial benefit of polemical writers, was selected as the Imost 
efficient for the purpose. “ Buddhism ' not historically true'" 
was the motto adopted, and the arguments of the good Bishc^ 
were followed to the letter. Arithmetic, geology, chemistry 
and Baconic induction were all pot into requisition to prove the 
physical errors of Buddhism, and the untrustworthy character 
of Singhalese history. It was asked#* for instance, if 10,000 
priests were present at the naming of Dutugamana, how were 
they all accommodated? How could so small a province as 
'^that of M^gam support by alms so great a number of 
“ persons; and how could the King provide milk for, the 
rice of all in a country where it would bo difficult noj| to 
** procure a single measure ? " Again, if Pruduwfisa was Kin^ in 
504 B.C., how comes his great grandson Dutugamana to 
" bound on the royal diadem in 161 B.C. ? " It gives 343 
for only four generations, when the period, according to oiir mod0^ 
statistu^ns, should be only 80 years or 20 years to a generatib|||^ 
Again, how could thdte be, within a very short period afterj|h|^ 
landing of Wijoya, one hundred thousand villages in a proyilttot^ 
far distant from the seat of the principal; government, ai^^llow 
qpuld forty-seven of those be inhabited by j^rl divers ? Thep, 
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chronology of the Singhalese freely deals in cycles of time which 
are represented by figures bearing thirty-three cyphers; these 
must necessarily be " unliistorical/' In cariying out this line 
of argument, a large mass of legends and theories, bedr¬ 
ing on history, metaphysics, cosmogony, and futurity, as 
beUeved in by the followers of Gotama Buddha, were brought 
together and published at Colombo under the title of 
The Sacred Books of the Buddhists compared with History 
and Science.’^ A. revised edition of this pamphlet constitutes 
the substance of the book whose title heads this brief notice. 
It is full of the most outrageously absurd tales that human 
extravagance could devise. It treats of mountains 86,103,500 
miles in circumference, of fish 10,000 miles long, of lions which 
jump 11,200 feet at a spring, of birds 1,500 miles long, and of 
trees 1000 miles high. To attempt to disprove them by 
sober argument is scarce more profitable than to attempt to 
talk reason to a madman. But inasmuch as those fables, 
monstrous as they are, form the groundwork of a religion 
professed '' by no less than three hundred millions of the human 
race, ” it is of importance that their true nature should be fully 
exposed, and the reverend author has done good service to the 
cause of Truth by bringing them to light. His new work may not 
jin any way supersede the author’s Manual of Buddhism” or his 
<ysay on " Eastern Monachism,” but to men engaged in mis- 
sionaVy labours in Ceylon, who are often called upon to meet 
the priests on their own ground in controversy, it is sure to 
j^rove a very useful hand-book. 


hssiitutes of Jnrisprttdence, By William Austin Montrion, 
,' Adtrocate of the £Rgh Couit, Bengal. Calcutta, F. S. 
D'Ro 2 sario and Co. 1866. 




One of the most promising features in the progress of civiliza- 
tiobvin this countiy is the impetus which the legislation 
edC tno pant few years and the tendency of existing institutions 
]|^ given to the study of the law by those to whom its 
bdmittistration is entrusted. The revision and codification of 
MiMll^tive law was not the only legal amendment, which but a 
fiM# Tearo^eipoe was so loudly demanded for India. Reform was 
ctso needed in the procedum of the courts, and to b iT^aat 
extlAt in their very constitution. Such reform since then has 
and is being gradually introduced, and the most interest¬ 
ing featsite connected with it is the extent to which it has been 
Ut&mdnd from within. It has met with no resistance from the 
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dogmatic conservatism, of English lawyers, but has on the 
contrary be^ fcwtered aud encouraged by the more liberal edn* 
cation, both at home and in this country, of those who are 
selected to preside over its tribunals. The special training now- 
a-days prescribed for the Civil Service and the establishment 
of Law-I^otureships and other facilities for acquiring a legal 
education iu this ‘^country will, it is to be hoped, effect as 
satisfactory an improvement in tbe constitution of the Bench, as 
the labours of the Indian Law Commissioners have effected in 
the substantive law. 


Not tbe least proof of our assertion is the rapid creation of a 
law-dilerature for this country'. The publication of text books , 
has kept pace with the consolidation of the Statute law, and has v 
succeeded in a remarkable degree in rendering our legislative 
enactments accessible and intelligible to all. Meanwhile, doubts 
have been elucidated and explained by the highest courts of the 
land, whose decisions and rulings have been given periodically to 
the world. The work of reform has thus been supplemented by 
an energy within, an energy pervading all ranks of tiic profession, 
barristOT, civilian, and ple^er alike. It is in this view, that though 
somewhat foreign to the character of our Review, we yet feel it 
our duty to call attention from time to time to some of the moi^ 
valuable contributions to the study of Indian law. The last 
months have been unusually prolific in such, and we have nc^^ , 
several works on our table calling for notice at our hands. 

Mr. Montriou’s work is one of the most important an^^^' 
original contributions to law-literature that have yet appeared 
in this country. For eight years a Professor of Jurisprudene^ 
in the Presidency College, the author has studied his subje<» 
diligently, and has been enabled io tbe present volume to elabora^ 
some difficult portions of jural science.* The subject itself 
one of interest to all, but more especially in a country wberefV 
in the creation of a codified body of substantive law, it is attempted 
to found that code* upon the universal principles of the law 
of nations. And in thus publisiiing his examination of tfajlse 
principles as applied to Indian law, Mr. Montriou, we conoeiv0^ 
has only completed those duties, on which, as we have said, 
has till lately been so usefully engaged. Many of his^j|® ;,, 
pupils, we are sure, will be glad of the opportunity thusaflg^iP^'' 
them of recalling the studies of earlier years, and the woipillM 
their reyered Professor. And they will be no less proud 
justly high eulogium, with which Mr. Montriou bee 
their claims in the dedication of his work to Lwd Stanley^. , 
observation at the college during eigM^ears# and no 
"the oourts as fellow-labourer with- numerous you^'lpir^ 
"graduates, enables me to testify (rather I may say to ™ aosy 
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** testimony to tbe general roice) that the ability and aptitude 
"evinced by native law-students and by nativels>w-praotitioners 
" (each grade under no ordinary diffioulties) are remarkable— 
"are worthy of admiration and of every encouragement/' And 
these remarks will be endorsed by everyone who has had tbe 
opportunity of admiring the legal acumen displayed by some of 
our educated native pleaders. Mr. Moutriou's book will not be 
altogether new to many of our readers. It is indeed " based and 
built upon" his Manual of Jurioprudence^ a neat little 
handy-bQok, the second edition of which appeared about three 
years ago* But the ' Institutes * have a wider scope and aim 
at a " more methodical treatment" and " exact analysis." The 
present volume is intended as the first portion only of a more 
complete and elaborate treatise, and we sincerely trust that the 
author will be encouraged, and find leisure to pursue his inves¬ 
tigation of the subject. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV of 1861^, and, other 
laws and rules of practice relating to procedure in (he Criminal 
Courts of British India, With notes containing the opinions 
delinked hy all the Superior Local Courts, By H. T. Prinsep, 
Bengal Civil Service, and Begistrar, High Court,. Calcutta. 
^ Calcutta, B. C. Lepage and Co. 1866. 

This post of Begistrar to the High Court in its Appellate 
jurisdiction is one ifaat has always been coveted by members 
of the Service, on account of the superior facilities it affords 
for the study of Indian law. Mr. Prinsep has evidently 
made good use of his opportunities, and he has conferred 
,j|l great benefit upon his fellow-labourers in the administration 
the publication of the book before us. The bulk of the 
Volume is naturaUy occupied by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
^ueidated by the author's remarks and the rulings of the 
srior Courts. To this is annexed an ajipendix containing 
in amending and other Acts, the law of procedure by 
of the Peace in dealing with charges against a Euroj^an 
it^ subject, the laws relating to offences committed in 
territories and of extradition, and the law and rules 
- ig to* toe Police. The value of such a hand-book of 
iKPoeedure may be more easily imagined than described, 
douH not it will receive the hearty supjprt of all who 
' Ale ^gaged in thu administration of the law. The work has 
{printed in a^large and clear type with ample margin, 

M i perhaps tbe t^ has been unnecessarily disfi^red by a 
rof asterisks and daggers, calling attention to the defini- 
tois of the terms employed. It is also much to be regretted 
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ihafc the author has not supplemented his work with a more 
copious index to its entire contents, instead of merely confining 
it to the text of the Criminal Procedure Code. A reference to 
a particular Section of the Code will not always afford complete 
information on any given subject, while the student is totally 
unprovided with any clue whereby to find the Section under 
which the various^rulings are quoted. It is not yet too late 
to correct this defect, and we earnestly recommend to Mr. 
Frinsep's attention the compilation of a more particular and 
complete index to the entire work. A list of cases quoted or 
referred to might also be advantageously annexed. 

It has been objected that Mr. Prinsep’s system of reference to 
the decisions quoted by him is imperfect and valueless. But 
w;e cannot concur in such stricture. It would have been 
impossible, not to say inconsistent with the character of the work, 
to have published at full length reports of all the cases referred 
to. Such reports have been published, though perhaps not 
always under express authority, and they can therefore be 
consulted on occasion. It was only Mr. Prinsep’s duty in the 
volume before us to call attention to such cases, and this task wo 
think he has successfully performed by quoting the number and 
year of the order referred to, with a short abstract of the ruling 
in the case. To expect more is to expect that Mr. Prinsc^ 
should edit under authority ” the full oficial reports of all tfe 
cases quoted by him. 


The Mepstratiott Manualf containing the new Registration Act, 
No. XX of 1866, with the Begistrar-GeneraVs Rules, TahUs 
of Fees, Schedules of Stamp Act, ^c. By W. L. Heeley, Esq. 
C.S. Registrar^General of Bengal. Calcutta, George Wym^ 
&Co. 1866. 


The registration of documents affecting the transfer of landed 
property, although permissible and always encouraged by pecu¬ 
liar facilities under the British rule, was not made compuls^ 
in .India until the commencement of last year j and the systJ^ 
introduced can only be regarded as a progressive sft^ 
towards the more accurate and complete registration of 
Such as it is however, if it^ay not be said to have cre<g^||^ 
revolution in conveyancing, it has undoubtedly had an iih^oi 
effect upon all transactions relating to the transfer of if" 
able property; and the consequences of ignoradbe of t! 
on this subject are so fatal, that every ||tempt to di 
knowledge of its strict provisions must be regarded as^ 
boon, And in this view Mr. Hcel©;ff book will nfi 
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prove of ^reat assistance to lawyers, zemindars, and oUiers 
concerned in the tenure or transfer of laud. 

As in reviewing Mr. Prinsep's work, wc asserted that the 
imperfection of the index was its main defect, so the complete¬ 
ness of that annexed to the “ Registration ManuaP’ constitutes its 
chief value. It is in fact a model index, and will be found to 
supply information on every conceivable point of the registration 
procedure. The rest of the volume is merely a re-print of the 
Act and Buies; although Mr. Heeley has done good service in 
bringing togei^ei^ the various orders on the subject, and exhibit¬ 
ing them ill a compact form. 


Dictionary of British Indian Dates^ bemg a compendium of all 
the dates essential to the study of the histoiy of British iule in 
India. William Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and 
London. 1866. 


The importance of a knowledge of dates docs not so much 
depend upon their intrinsic value, as upon the fueilities 
which they afford for purposes ot reference and compaiison. 
They form the “ circulating medium ” of universal hi&toiy, by 
the aid of which we arc in a position to take an accurate survey 
of contemporancoub events in different parts of the world, and so 
OOntrast the vaiious stages of civilization. As by reducing the 
prices of commodities in different countries to the same money 
standard, we are able to compare their economic conditions, so 
tlie use of dates in studying the annals of any country enables 
UB to regard it as one of a himily ot nations, and to contemplate 
sucoesnve phases of its history in connection with the 
^manifold conditions of the outside world. The study of dates 
l^refore, considered in this view, is not mere cram, as is 
|K)metime8 supposed, but where properly taught and applied, 
must lead to the most useful results. The mere ability to repeat 
the dates of the sovereigns of England may in itself he no very 
maisewoithy acquirement; but if the student has at the same 
Sme been taught to use this knowledge for the purpose of 
ooHuparing and coutraetiug various events m different parts of 
tHo world, the acquisition has been a valuable exorcise of 
tlwJtstBOiy only, but to .a large extent of the reasoning jpofwers 
While therefore a good examiner would attach little impiMr* 
ip the correct recital of mere dates as such, be would 
BSek to test the use in which this acquisition was 
Wid wnuld be right in assigning high marks to that 
wb> showed tbit he valued a good memory ohieffy as an 
eiu to hfe reasoning faculties. 
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Most people have at times to com(dain of a treaeberous 
memory: there are few of us upon whose minds the history 
of British India is written so indelibly that we have never 
occasion to refresh an imperfect recollection. To such this 
unobtrusive little manual will [^rform a very useful and oppor¬ 
tune part. In 177 pageS} nearly half of which again are occupied 
with a detailed lest of Legislative Acts and Begulations^ we 
have in fact a summary of British Indian history up to the year 
1860. The book is soinething more than a dry compendium of 
dates; it is an alpliabetical index to important persons, places, 
and events connected with our rule in this country, and under 
many of the headings we find an interesting abstract of history. 
We would especially notice those of the Court of Directorsf 
India, and Indore, 


Report on the Calcutta Cpclone of the bih October 1864. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. £. Qastrell and Henry F. Blanford, 
A. B. s. M. With maps and diagrams illustrating the origin and 
progress of the storm and the track of the storm-wave. 
Printed and published for the Government of Bengal, by order 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. Calcutta. 1866. 


We have at length, in the work before us, a fairly detailed 
account of. the great Calcutta Storm of October 5th 1864. It 
is so common in India for official reports to appear long after 
all interest in the matters to which they refer has ceased, that 
when, as in the present case, we receive a digested account 
instead of the indigesta moles which forms the usual bulk of 
such reports, we are rather inclined to feel grateful to the authors 
than to blame them for the delay. In the present work we are 
assured in the preface that the internal which has elapsed since 
the Cyclone has enabled the writers to tvail themselves of 
greatly increased materials for describing it, and although many 
details are far from complete, we have, probably, in the book 
befiite Us, the fullest account ever published of one of the 
r^ipirkable and destructive circular storms peculiar to the neigh- 
' Imurhood of the tropics. 

The Cyclone of October 1864 was, perhaps, one of the inc^t 
destanictive ever recorded. The loss of life, so far as 
(agreat part from estimate only), is stated to be 48,685; 
exclusive of the deatlis from sickness attributed' to the ^' 
of the Cyclone, which are estimated at to 30,56^ 

and even tins fearful destruction of nearly ^000 httinahl®^ 
is believed to be probably short of thetrat& ^he destrfte^lii^ bf 
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property belonging to Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment alone was £140]90 7 ; that of private property was naturally 
enormous, but it has been found impracticable to obtain trust¬ 
worthy details. We learn however that in the three districts, 
Midnapore, llooghly, and the 24 Pergunnahs, upwards of 130,000 
head of cakle were swept away, or nearly as many as all the vic- 
tiras'to linderpest in the Unit^ Kingdom, while thirty-six ships 
were wrecked and ninety-seven more severely damaged. When 
to this fearful list are added the 83,000 human victims of the 
Masulipatam Cyclone in the same year, (an estimate exclusive of 
the subsequent deaths from starvation and sickness,) some idea 
may be formed of the imperative necessity for careful enqui- 
ri^ into the origin and action of the storms to which such 
losses are attributable, iu the hope that means may be found of 
at least mitigating their ravages. 

It is, of course, impossible that we should do more than 
briefly call attention to this volume; it will, we believe, repay 
perusal. The cause of the Cyclone is traced from its origin at 
sea to the west of the Northern Andaman Island on the 2nd 
of October, during its northward progress up the Bay of 
Bengal on the 3rd and 4th, and over Lower Bengal on the 5th 
and 6th, until it apparently exhausted itself amidst a deluge 
of raiaiuLower Assam on the afternoon of the 7th. Amongst ihe 
numerous personal accounts of those who experienced the hurri¬ 
cane in different places on its track, and which are incorporated 
in this report, many are extremely graphic, and give an admir¬ 
able idea of the fury of the hurricane. We read of the 
Alewandra steam tug, which, while steaming with full power 
against the wind, was driven thii*ty miles astern: of Mr. Grant 
at KoUa Ghdt, who, after the house in which he had taken 
refnge was blown away, hung on for his life to the stem of 
acocoanut tree, while the water ofthe river brought up by the 
storm-wave rose abSve his waist: of the self-registering anemo¬ 
meter at Calcutta which mode an expiring effort to mark a 
pressure of thirty-two pounds to the square foot, and was then 
mown away bodily. The accounts of the storm-wave, to wbioh 
the terrible loss of life recorded is mainly due, are no less atit%- 
ing. It appears to have risen in places as much as sixteen M 
abovtiiihe level of high sTpring tides, and to have swept over the 
low lint tbdf^ly populated tract on the banks of the Hooghly, 
with a of from six to twenty feet. 

It litltcwireter^' gs a contribution to meteorological science that 
thii is espwUUy valuable. We believe, that it is the 

to'•our knowledge ot tho phenomena 
' *tlf stowJnM has yet been produced In India. This 
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IS due to sever^ circumstances; firsts the facilities afforded 
by the passage of the storm over a count ly where educated 
European observers are more numerous than in any other 
part of India, for obtaining approximately reliable barometrical 
and thermometrical observations,’and especially for determining 
the time at which changes in the wind took place; secondly^ to 
the large amount of information on the subject of cyclones in the 
Bay of Bengal already collected by the late Mr. Piddington; 
thirdlyf to the general progress ot meteorological science; and 
lastlyf to the careful observations of Mr. Barnes at Kandy in 
Ceylon, and the valuable assistance thus afforded in ascertaining 
the meteorological conditions of the aiea to the southward before 
and daring the Cyclone. Nor should the services of the Madras 
and Calcutta observatories be forgotten. The result is that a 
theoretical explanation of cyclones is given different from that 
previousl} expected, and that several lemaikable phenomena 
are indicated which were previously unknown. It is shown 
not only that cyclones aie especially pievalent at the change 
of the monsoons, but that they arc probably coincident with 
the existence of a low atmospheric pressure as indicated by 
the baiometer, together with a strengthening current of aii'i 
saturated with moisture, from the south, and duo to this 
current impinging upon a mass ot air either motionless or 
moving slowly in the opposite direction, just as eddies are 
formed in a stieam by the meeting of waters flowing in 
different directions. It is further shown that a cyclone is, 
in its oiigin and progress, no moic than a gigantic eddy, with 
a strong ascending current at or near the vortex, fed by streams 
of air rushing in from all sides, but especially from that of the 
current originally productive of the cyclone; not however 
in straight lines, but, in obedience to a well-known law, in 
cuives, which near the centre are almost circular. To the 
upward pressure and centiifugal force of the* wind the excessive 
descent of the barometer appears to be due. The most remnik- 
able discovery, however, is that the vortex, when formed, with 
its iff^oknowii central calm, is not consent, as has hitheito 
gSkuffally been supposed, but that the storm appears to generate 
a series of successive vortices along one line as suggested by 
Admiral Pitzroy. Thus the vortex of the Srd October is shown 
to have been formed 280 miles to the northward of that of the 


2nd, which meantime appears toiiave died out, and it is highly 
probable that the central calm felt at Cental was distibSt »om 
that which passed over Tumlook and Ghit, iml ^At 

this vorteii «g|ftin was succeeded by^'otherokA Atinrm 
northwards tract east of the Hoogly, 
the GangeSt 
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Comte olasecd the history of all human science in three ages,-* 
the religious when everything is a matter of blind faith, when 
solemn fasts arc held in the hope of obtaining rain, and poojah 
is performed to avert eolipses; the metaphysical, when words 
take the place of facts, and apparent resemblances are considered 
proofs of identity of origin, when circular storms are classed, 
as they were by one not undistin^nished meteorologist, with 
table-turning, or attributed to electricity; and lastly the scien¬ 
tific, when facts are carefully collected, and theories only 
attempted as an induction from ascertained data. We are glad 
to find t^t the law of storms has at last landed on the firm 
ground of scientific induction. 

The work is accompanied by a copious appendix of details, 
by maps illustrating the course of the Cyclone, the wind obser¬ 
vations, and the area flooded by the storm-wave, and by baro¬ 
metric and other tables. 


A TrUivgnal Diclmiarg ; hehig a comprehensive lexicmia Englishj 
Urtlu and Hindi, ejrhtbiting the Syllabication, Pronumiation, 
and Etymology of English words, with their explanation in 
English, and in Vid& and IhiuU, in the Roman character. By 
Malhurd Pl^dda Misra, Second Master, Queen's College, 
Benares. E. J. Lazarus and Co. Benares. 1865. 


This work has few rivals as a dictionary of the English 
language for the use of native students. Its vocabularjr of 
words is ample, and their meaning is given first in English, 
then in Urdu, and lastly in Hindi, the Roman character 
however being retained throughout. It is of course intended 
for use in the Upper Provinces rather than in Bengal, and we 
are convinced that it will be received there as a valuable exposi¬ 
tion of the English language, and find a place in the libra^, 
however limited, of every educated native. And the fact of its 
having been prepared by one of tlicir own countrymen, will po- 
bably not be its least reeommondfition to those amongst them 
who ate anxiously watching for the results of our present'aywrem 
of EngUflii education. If tbeie is one work, which more than 
^n^ree patient thought and unwearied industry* we 
|j| was tlie compilation of a dictionary, and MaUn!ir4 
b y the successful completion of his work, has satis- 
out system of training is not always at 

ju feature perhaps in the wo^ris tlio pro- 
Jo the despised and negL||a|m Vcrnaoulai, 
nn of this is candidly authoi 
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in his preface. The Hindi though possessing hut a limited voca¬ 
bulary and having little or no literature of its own, is nevertheless 
in his opinion, deserving of greater study, as being the 
language spoken by the great mass of the people over a very- 
large portion of India, from Bhaugulpore to Lahore. Within 
Ibis area there are no doubt numberless dialects, differing widely 
perhaps within a few miles; but the substratum is already to a 
certain extent uniform, and a national literature is all that is 
required to stamp the Hindi with a recognized and permanent 
character. “ Hindi, like a modest maid, has withdrawn from 
“ the public gaze in towns ^nd cities, yet it has ever been 
present around our hearths and amid our family circles. Our 
mothers and sisters, our wives and daughters, exchange ideas 
only in genuine forms of Hindi. ” Urdd may be used in 
“public and in the higher walks of life, but when the day's 
business is over, it is the homely Hindi which is the medium of 
communication between master and servant or in the domestic 
circle. It is therefore by means of Hindi as the vernacular, 
that the Hindoos of Behar and the North-West must have the 
blessings of education diffused amongst them. 

This fact has already been accepted by the G-overnment au^ 
the missionaries in the North-West, and among the latter 
one perhaps has laboured more eaiiiestly and with greater 
success towards the promotion of a healthy Rindi literature 
than Dr. Lazarus of Benares. . His is, we believe, the first 
Hindi printing press that has been set up in the North- 
West, and it already been the means of publishing several 
useful hooks in that language. Dr. Lazanis has also attempted 
to prepare a fount of Hindi type that shall combine neatness 
and perspicuity with economy of space. It is to this gentleman 
that we owe the “ Trilingual Dictionary " before us. Though 
prepared by Mathurd Frasdda Misra, it was at the suggestion 
and expense of Dr. Lazarus, by whom the proofs were carefully 
read and revised. To him moreover the author is indebted for 
the vocabulary of the roots of English words, the abbreviations 
writing and printing, and the dictionary of quotations 
. the Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and Fortuguse 

|fjvi|iij|^ttages, which form an invaluable' appendix to the dictionary* 
0 enterprising publisher of such a book will, we meet 

.. wijl^ ;iSie amplest encouragement. 







